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ARCHilOLOGlCAL SOCIETY. 



TwxirrT-SBYEMTH Sessioh. 
1904-1905. 

First Meetixo— ISth October, 1904. 

SECEETARIES* BEPORT FOR THE YEAR 

1903-1904. 

(By Bosebt KmsTON and David B. Mobbis.) 

YoxiT Secretaries have pleasure in submitting 
the twenty-sixth annual report. There are at 
present 87 members on the roll, and 18 lady 
associates. At the beginning of last session it 
was oonsidered wise to alter the place of meet- 
ing, and the meetings were held in the Com- 
mittee Room of the Public Hall. The change 
has proved acceptable, and there has been a 
marked increase in the attendance at the monthly 
meetings. During the session thirteen papers 
were read, two in the department of Natural 
History and eleven in that of Archeology and 
Local History. The papers read were all most 
interesting, and in most instances gave rise to 
discussion. At the December meeting the Rev. 

B 



David Smith read a paper entitled "A Night 
Raid on Stirling/' and suggested that the spot 
where, according to tradition, the Begent Lennor 
received his mortal wound should be in some 
way marked. The Society approved of the idea, 
and it was duly carried into effect. On Satur- 
day, 24th September, Dr Lowson presided over 
a gathering of our members, along with some^ 
friends, at Clifford Park. Mrs Smith of Clifford 
Park unveiled the tablet, which is of red 
granite, let into the parapet wall near the gate- 
way, and bears the following inscription : — '* Near 
this spot, according to local tradition, Matthew, 
12th Earl of Lennox, Begent of Scotland, was 
mortally wounded, 4th September, 1571." The 
Rev. David Smith delivered a short address, and, 
through the kindness of Mr J. B. Smith and Mrs 
Smith, the company were entertained to afternoon 
tea. The Society has not taken action, during 
the past year, in any other matter of pullic 
interest. 
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TBEASUREB'S BEPORT, 

(Bt Dajximl FsBovBOir.) 

INCOMB, 

BAlADoa from iMt Acooont, AS9 15 11 

Annaal Sabacriptioiii, Ifi 10 (^ 

TnuiMMfclonf Mid, 8 18 

BMik Inlenst. 5 

£60 2 4 

BZPBNDITURB. 

Prlntiiig Aooomife, £0 10 

One Set of Qeoloffioal Photocmphs (Monntod),. . . 1 10 
Tbofl. Bom, Scolptor, for Oranito Tablet with 
IneeriptloB, erected In wall at CUiford Park, 

StlrUns. 8 10 

VairfnL wttaon A Somen, for preparing and 

makliiffCaMe, 12 11 (y 

Rent of Room for Meetingi, 2 6 

MiaeeUaneoas, 2 

Seeretaxy and Treasarer*! Ontlan 8 

Balanoe at Credit of Society In Bank, 20 1 & 

£60 2 4 



ELECTION OF OFFICEBEARERS. 



Offioe-bearen for 1904-1905 were elected aa fol- 
lowB ; — 



Soiwrary PruideiUs, 

Freiident, . • 

Viee'PrttidenU, 

Joint Seeretariet, 

Treasurer, 
Librarian^ 

Auditor, • . • 
Members of Council, 



Sir John Murbat. 
J. A. Habyie BBomr* 
Dr. GxoBOB Lowaov. 
Albxandxb Motbb. 
John E. Shbaub. 

BOBBBT KlDBTON. 

David B. Mobbis. 
Danixl FxBousoir. 
Jakbs Swobd. 
JoHV Allan. 
Jaxkb Mubdooh. 
Bev. Dr. Thombov. 
John Jaxibson. 
Bev. Datid Smith. 
Bev. William Aonrnr. 
J. G. Mubbat. 
J. B. Smith. 
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WHERE THE REGENT LENNOX WAS 
MORTALLY WOUNDED. 



UNVEILINQ OF MEM0RL4L TABLET. 

On Saturday, 24th Septembefr, the members of 
Die Stirling Natural Hutory aiul Archnologioal 
Society, and a large XKunber of friendB, met at 
the €KitfaiU9e gate of Clifford Park to witoesa tike 
oeremoiiy of unveiling a tablet marking the spot 
where, in the year lo71, the Regent Lennox waa 
mortally wounded by the adheneote of Queen 
Ihlary. The tablet, which haa been built into 
the wall facing the road, and im- 
mediately to the left of the entranoe 
oftte of Clifford Park, is of red granite, and bears 
the following inecription in bCck lettenabg :— 

" Near this spot (according to local tradi- 
tion) Matthew, 12th Earl of Lennox, Regent 
of SooUand, was mortally wouiKied, 4th 
September, 1571." 

The weather was ideal for a meeting of the 
land, and punctual to the stated time— 4 o'clock 
— ^the ceremony oommeooed, Dr Loweon, presi- 
dent of the Stirling Archeological Society^ 
presiding. 

Teb Ce&euont. 

Dr LowacD, in openiii^ the proceedings, said he 
had been asked to presiae at that rather interest- 
ing little meeting. In these more modem da^, 
people had bef^ to take a good deal more in- 
terest in localities in which historic evente had 
taken place. At a meeting of the Archnologioal 
■Society, the Rev. Mr Smith had dnwn 
the attention of the members to the 
desirability of marking the spot on 
which, 333 vears ago, the Regent Lennox 
was slain in the time of troubles following npon 
the disastroua reisn of Queen Mary, ana waen 
King Jamea lived in Stirling. He had great 
pleasure indeed in being preaent at the unvedling 
■of one of the earliest memorial tablete in. Stirling, 
by which they might be able to attract the atten- 
tion of visitors to places of historic interest. They 
owed a debt of gratitude to Mr and Mrs Smith, 
who had so kiiAly allowed them to place the 
tablet there. Mrs Smith had very kindly agreed 
to perform the unveiling ceremony, and he had 
sow to call upon her to do so. (Applause.) 
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Mrs Smith in a few words expressed the plea* 
siira it gave her in unveiling the tablet, and 
thereapon withdrew the screen. 

Dr T/owBon intimated that the Rev. David 
Smith had promised to nve a short aocotint of 
the event which they desired to commemorate 
that daj, and in the name of Mr and Mrs J. 6. 
Smith invited those present into the grounds of 
Clifford Park, where the latter part ot the pro- 
ceedings took place. 

The company having assembled on the lawn in 
front of the lioose, Dr Lowson said he thought 
they would all agree with him that nothing could 
be more unlike the inhospitable act whi<2i took 
place those 333 years ago than the hospitality 
which they were receiving that afternoon from 
Mr and Mrs J. B. Smith, f Applause.} In ordeir 
that they might not altogetiier forget the reason 
of their meeting there, he had to ask the Rev. 
Mr Smith to address them. (Applause.) 

Histobt-Maeino tee Imdustbt or Stibuko. 

Kev. Mr Smith said those who lived in this old 
dty were at a loss when asked what was Stir- 
Hiurs principle industry. Stirling's principle 
industr)r hao always been, and still was, tha- 
makiiu of history. Thejr might think, perhaps, 
that that was an extinct industry, but ne beg^sd 
them to xemember the recent demonstratioa at 
the Borestone, which was followed by a meeting 
of the British Parliament. The gentleman who* 
to^y led the Opposition in the House of Gom- 
mons, and whose special business it was to see 
that history was properly made bv the country, 
was a Stirling representative, ana no doubt ha 
was enoouraged in his hard work by his know- 
ledge that Stirling men were standing behind 
him. (Applause.) Whatever might be their 
opinion about the present day, there could be no 
doubt that a ffood deal of history had been made 
in thia neighoonrhood in olden times, and well 
made, for example, the battles of Stifling Bridge 
and Bannockburn. (Applause.) They were 
met there that day in cotmectfian wUii a time of 
history-making, m 1571, which had been a 
failuze. Had it been a success it would piobablr 
have alteired completely the current of Soottisn 
history for the last 300 years. At that ttrnfO 
Scotland was ^vided into two rival camps. On 
the one side were the adherents of Queen Mary, 
then a prisoner in England, and on the other siaej. 
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the ftdhereiits of Kinff James the Sizih) who was 
theii a child, and lived in Stirling Oastle. The Earl 
of Lennox, who was Begent of Sootlaad in 1671, 
was the ^Wodfather of the King, beinff the father 
of Lord Danile^. He resolved to hold a Parlia- 
ment in the Kine's interest in the closing days 
•of Angnst, 1571. The Queen's paart^ 
had a lieavy score to settle with their 
<«ponents, and they resolved to take 
the opportunity at the meeting of this Par- 
liameiit to settle that score, if possible ; so, on the 
evening of the 3rd September, more than 300 of 
them rode from the city of Edinburgh in this 
direction. They reached Newhouse very early in 
the morning of 4th September and, having left 
their horses there, under the leadership of 
Oaptain Bell, a native of Stirling, who coula find 
his way into Stirling without troubling the 
guard at the gate, they entered the town ; stole 
up to the Broad Street, and in no time they had 
some half-a-dozen nobles out in the street. Had 
they been content to ride away with their captives 
their enterprise would have been a success, but an 
attempt to capture the Earl of Morton in Broad 
Street ended disastrously. In their ranks were 
a large number of Borderers, who could never re- 
sist the temptation to carry away anything on 
four feet, and, knowing that there were a number 
of fine horses in Stirling at that time, they 
repaired to the various stables, and, breaking open 
the doors, stole the horses. This gave the 
^^arrison of the Castle time to come out with arms 
m their hands. The garrison fell upon the in- 
truders, and rescued most of the prisoners, ex- 
cept the Earl of Leimox, who was carried out as 
far as Newhouse. When they reached Newhouse 
they saw that it would be impossible to carry 
awav Lennox, so one of the officers gave orders 
to shoot him, and a trooper, named Bell, having 
drawn his pistol, shot tne Begent, who died a 
few hours later in Stirling Castle. It was im- 
possible to point out the precise spot where the 
Begent was wounded, but a tradition existed that 
it was in Newhouse, and just at the gate of 
'Clifford Park. Their authority was Nimmo, 
who published his " History of Stirlingshije," in 
1777, and mentioned there the tradition that the 
Earl received his death wound in Newhouse, and 
that the spot was marked by a heap of stones 
lying on the roadway. As to the spot where the 
heap of stones lay which marked the place where 
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"the fatal woxind w&s inflid^d, eome years ago» 
wliea he (Mr Smitli) was prepaiing a histosy of 
the old village of St Niiuaas, he itried hara to 
identify the spot where the stones had been. The 
stones were Temoved in 1768 to improve the road. 
Id his endeavoors he was at leagtti led to an old 
man, over 80 years of age ; ini uict, ihe old man 
sent him a message that he could nve him in- 
formation on the subject. This man nad lived in 
Newhouse all his days, and he had no hesitaton 
whatever in pointing to the spot where the Earl 
of LeDjaox received his wound. The old Tor- 
brez Road left the main road to Stirling just 
where the lodge of Clifford Park now stood. The 
old man lived in a house which oocapied the site 
now occupied by the lodge of Clifford Park. 
There coiild be no doubt, therefore, about ih& 
tradition that the Earl received his death wound 
in Newhouse, and as little doubt as to the spot 
where the heap of stones la^. The^were indebted 
to the Stirling Archaeolo^al Society for putting 
up that tablet, and also to Mr Smith for giving 
it house-room. The old tradition was almost 
dead, and as to the exact spot it would in time 
have become impossible to locate it with cer- 
tainty. They were indebted to the Society for 
putting up tliat tablet to commemorate a tragic 
event which took place long ago. (Applause.) 

Dr Lowson, in proposiiig a vote of thanks to the 
Bev. Mr Smith and to M? and Mrs J. B. &nith, 
said he was sure they would, all agree that they had 
received from the Rev. Mr Smith a most interest- 
ing account of the events of that September morn- 
ing — (applause) — and they were inoebted to Mr 
Smith oi Clifford Park for allowing the tablet to 
be erected there, and as their host tnat day. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr J. B. Smith, in replying to the vote of 
thanks, expressed the pleasure and honour it gave 
him to have a visit from the Archaeological 
Society, and at the same time to express the 
pleasure Mrs Smith felt in being asked to unveil 
the tablet. He would have been pleased to graJDti 
a better site for the stome, but it was best that iti 
should be placed as xwar as possible to (ha spot 
where the actual occuzvenoe took place. 

Mr D. B. Morris said he wished, in name ol 
ihe Society and of all those present that after- 
noon, to express thedx indebteoness to Mrs Smitli! 
for the graceful way in which she perfomied the 
-ceremony of unveLang the tablet^ (Applause.) 
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He wonld ako like to tiumk Mr J. B. Smith for so- 
refMliXy aooeding to the wiahea of the Society. 
He had been more thas willing to fall m with 
their wishes, and had Tendered tSaem even farther 
kindnese in assistiiK to find the exact spot. He 
understood Mr Smi& had in his posaession an old 
plan, and the titles also disclose the site of the 
cairn, cr at all events the site of the old TorhreK 
Boad, so that the tradition and the evidenoe of 
the old man were confirmed. He asked them to- 
accord a very hearty vote of thanks to Mr and Mrs 
J. B. Smith. (Applause.) 

Mr Morris, oontmuing, said they should also 
express their indebtedness to the Bev. Mr Smith,. 
who had initiated that movement, and it was due 
to him that the movement had ended in the erec- 
tion of the tablet. (Applaose.) 

A voto of thanks to Dr Lowson for presiding 
was acooided on the motion of Mr Morris. 

Tea, kindly provided by Mr and Mrs J. B. 
Smith, was then luuided loond, aftor which the- 
oompaoy dispersed. 
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FmsT Meeting— 18th October, 1904. 

THE ROMANCE OF BOTANY. 

(Bx Rev. Albx. S. Wilson, M.A., B.So., 

NOBTH QT7£EN9TERBT.) 

The scientific enthusiast welcomes the oppor- 
ttmity of enlisting the interest of others in his^ 
favourite pursuits. There ia perhaps no depart- 
ment of science that for the same amount of effort 
yields so large a return of pure intellectual enjoy- 
ment ae Botany. Flowers ore reckoned among the- 
most beautiful objects in nature, and they are 
amon|[ the most accessible of nature's treasures. 
Botanical studies involve little expense ; as a re- 
creation and restorative to health a botanioal ex- 
cursion may be confidently reoommended as far 
superior to the much vaunted game of golf. An 
open-air study, one of the great recommendations 
oi botany is that it calls so largely into exercise 
the faculty of observation. A certain pleasure 
attends the exercise of every faculty we possess, 
and the pleasure attendant on the faculty of ob- 
servation is a peculiarly keen one; every new 
fact observed, each peculiarity of structure or 
adaptation remarked in plant or animal, is some- 
thing added to our store of intellectual riches. 
Such studies Lord Avebnry affirms even giva a 
new zest to life. To one who from long experi- 
ence knows the value of this study as a constant 
source of intellectual refreshment and pleasure, it 
is an additional happiness when the opportunity 
arises <A sharing his enjoyment with others. 
Truth is stranger than fiction ; it is often also in- 
vested with aU the romance of fiction. Certain 
novelists have been derisiveljr designated the- 
"Kailyard School," but there is, pernaps, more 
romance in the kailyard than our literary critics 
suspect; the scientific study of plants, at least, 
may vie in fascinating and romantic interest with, 
the very finest creations of imaginative (genius. 
Science is not necessarily prosaic, and this con- 
sideration fully warrants the title selected for the 
present paper — ^llie Romance of Botany. 

1. The members of the vegetable kingdom may 
be arranged in two great divisions, the lower, 
flowerless or Cryptogamic, and the higher, flower- 
ing or PhanerDganic class. The former includes- 
Club-mosses, Ferns, Horse-tails, Mosses, Algae, 
and Fungi, the last two embracing such uni- 
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cellular microscopic organisms as diatoms, yeasU, 
-and bacteria. Cryptogams bear neither flowers 
nor seeds, but are propagated by minute bodies 
termed spores. Phanerogams, on the other hand, 
produce blossoms and seeds, each seed containing 
an embryo or little plant. To this section ali 
-ordinary trees, shrubs, and flowers belong. Uni- 
cellular plants are responsible for manv diseases 
which amici our race. In the course of their de- 
velopment they gi\'e rise to certain by-products, 
and when the latter are present in excess the 
activities of the organism are arrested. Pasteur 
found tJiat the addition of ten per cent of alcohol 
to a yeast solution puts a stop to fermentation. 
By the culture of disease bacilli b^-producta are 
obtained which render the bacillus m questkm in- 
capable of further development. On the application 
of this principle the serum treatment of disease 
is based. As the cells of yeast may be killed by 
their own alcohol, it is possible, so to speak, to 
stew the bacilli in theiir own juice, the difficulty, 
of course, beinff to do this without injury to the 
patient. For uie present, however, our ooncern 
IS witJi the higher plants. 

2. Plants obtain their nourishment, for the most 
part, through their leaves. Under the influence 
of sunlight, leaves absorb and decompose carbonio 
acid. This was admirably demonstrated in an ex- 
periment performed by Dr Joseph Priestley, to 
whom we owe the discovery of oxygeru He 
placed a mouse in an air-tight glass jar, and after 
some time found tliat the animal died. Then he 
put another mouse together with a growing plant 
in the jar, and found, on exposing tihe wnole to 
sunJiaht, that the mouse would live as long as he 
cared to carry on the experiment, and that even 
in the closed air-space, because the carbonic acid 
given off by the creature's lungs was absorbed by 
the leaves as fast as it was produced, while the 
plant gave back the oxygen U> the mouse as fast 
as the latter could innale it. In this way the 
atmosphere of the jar contained the same propor- 
tion of free oxygen throughout the experiment, 
while carbon was being gradually accumulated by 
tlie plant. The bulk of a plant's substance is de- 
rived fiom the atmospheric carbonic acid in this 
war. 

o. In the insectivorous plants, however, we find 
a different mode of nutrition. The leaves of the 
pitcher plants (Nepenthes, Cephalotus, Sarracenia, 
l)arlingtonia) are curiously modified and provided 
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with elaborate oontrivanoes for the capture and 
•digestion of insects. The pitcher of Nepenthes 
has a corrugated rim on which insects alisht ; a 
row of honey glands on the inner edse of Uie rim 
allures them into a position where tney are sure 
to overbalance and fall into the pitcher, the in- 
terior of which ie provided with structures pre- 
venting escape, as well as with numerous glands 
secreting a viscid digestive fluid. A more perfect 
insect trap is hardly conceivable. The leaf of 
Venus'-fly trap (Dionoea) is hinged at the mid- 
rib : when a ny alights on it the two halves sud- 
denly close and secure the prey. The Sundew 
(Drosera) has its leaf beset with tentacular hairs ; 
ihese are sensitive; if an insect alights on the 
leaf they pinion it down, and exude a digestive 
secretion over the victim. Small flies adhere 
to the leaves of the butterwort (Pimpiicula), which 
aie covered with special glands. The bladderwort 
(Utricularia) is also carnivorous ; it ia an aquatdc 
plant, with curious little vesicles, in which, by 
means of a tiny txap door, entomostiacus and 
-other minute animals are entrapped. 

4. Another animal -like property possessed by 
a great manv plants is the power of movement. 
The leaves of the sensitive plant (Mimosa) are irri- 
table, and immediately fold up on being touched. 
The stamens of the berberry, rock-rose, and blue 
corn-oockle are sensitive to touch, as also ihe 
stigma of the musk, which closes its lips when 
touched. The column of the style wort (Stylidium) 
is remarkably sensitive ; if touched, it springs 
from the one side of the flower to the other so 
swiftly that the eye can hardly follow it. The 
clover and the wood-sorrel fold up their leaflets 
at night in a remarkable manner. It has been 
shown that a frosty night will kill any leaves that 
are artificially] prevented from assuming their 
nocturnal positions. These nyctitropic move- 
ments are also seen in the acacia, lupine, Indian 
cress, and in many others, where the leaf, which 
is horizontal by day, assumes a more or less ver- 
tical position at night. The object of these sleep 
movements is to prevent excessive cooling by 
radiation at night. The twining stems oi 
-climbers like the nop and convolvulus, as well as 
t^e sensitive tendrus of the vine aiid passion 
flower, revolve ; circular movement is, in fact, very 
common in growing orf^pis. Many of the minn- 
ter forms of vegetable life are freely looomotive ; 
iihe zoospores of Fucus swim about in the sea by 
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means of vibrating cilia; Vol vox, a beautiful 
microscopic object, rolls through the water with 
the stately motion of a planet in its orbit, num- 
bers of diatoms move about from place to place, 
while the myxomycetous funsi creep over damp 
surfaces by means of pseuoi>odla resembling those^ 
Off the anonai amcpba. As a rule, locomotive 
movements are confined to the lower plants, all 
the higher forms being fixed to one spot through- 
out life. 

5. Water is forced inio plants thiough their 
roots in obedience to the physical law of Endos- 
mose. Water which enters in this way is the 
source whence plants derive their mineral constitu- 
ents, which renuiin in the form of ash when they 
are burned. A vast amount of water is taken up 
in this manner, and there is a continuous upward 
current in the outer portions of the wood of the 
stem. The excess ot water escapes sometimes 
as drops, but usually in vapour through the pores 
or stomata on the under surfaces of the leaves. As- 
much as half -a -pint of water may be distilled from 
the leaf of Cauidium in a single night; water 
drops are frequently seen exuding from the 
leaves of Mimulus, Tropoelum, Alchemilla, and' 
other plants. To promote evaporation, leaves 
usually assume the form of a flat expanded plate 
of tissue ; thick leaves azul succulent, more or less 

Spherical, cactus-like, forms are characteristic of 
(Bserts where it is desirable to restrict evapora- 
tion by exposing as small a surface as possible to 
the air. The upi)er sorfaces of most leaves are 
covered with a thick cuticle, or coated with wax, 
and are practically waterproof. Little channels. 
on the leaf collect the rain, and run it into the 
hollow fipoove on the upper surface of the leaf- 
stalk. The water is then conveyed down the 
stem along specially prepared courses, and in this 



way rain fallinff on tne leaves is ultimately trans- 
ferred to the plants' own roots as expeditiously, 
and with as little loss through evaporation or 
splashing, as possible. 

6. Some of the provisions for self-irrigation in 
plants are exceedingly interesting. The common 
chickweed has a fringe of hairs running down one- 
side of its stem ; at the base of each leaf there 
ift a little reservoir formed b^ the expanded base 
o£ the leaf -stalk where the ram collects ; when the 
reservoir is full the overflow is led down by the 
rain-oondncting hairs on the ^m into the 
nserroir belonging to the next lower pair ot 
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leaves, wbeaoe any farther overflow is oandncied 
down in the same way to a lower reservoir still. 
By this means all the joints of the chickweed 
are kept eonatantly moist, apparently for the pur- 
pose of inducing the formation of new rootlets 
at these points. At anyrate one or two yonng 
roots commonly appear at the nodes, wMreby 
each ioint of the chickweed becomes practically 
an independent plant. Not improbably the plant 
owes to this pecnliarity some of its wonderful 
vitality. Sir Joseph Hooker, in his Himalayan 
Journals, states tluit when the Hindoos desire 
the banyan to throw out roots from ite branches, 
ihev apply dav and moss to the spot, and hang 
underneath a little vessel containing water, so 
that the spot is always kept moist, thus adopting 
the very method which nature has followed in 
the duckweed.. 

An interesting fact observed bv the present 
writer is that the drop of water lurking in the 
leaf angles of the chickweed is generally in- 
habited by rotifers and inf usorians — a curious 
example of the way in which nature sometimes 
-crowos her canvas, and avails herself of every 
crevice and coign of vantage where livins things 
can maintain a foothold. The drainage of foliage 
may be either centripetal or centrifugal ; if the 
plant has a laree central root it is usually centri- 

J>etal, but if the roots are widespread then the 
eaf drainage is centrifugal, so that the water is 
-carried to the absorbent roots. 

7. Parasitism occurs both among fk>werin|^ and 
flowerless plants. The mistletoe is onlv partially 
dependent on its host; so are the eyeoright and 
cow-wheat, whose roots attach themselves to those 
of neighbouring plants; but the dodder, tooth- 
wort and other leafless parasites are completely 
dependent ca their hosts. An interesting study 
is that of parasitic leaf-fungi. The inky spots so 
common on the leaves of the plane are caused by 
the maple mould Shytisma acerinum, a fungus of 
the Asoomycetous class. The rusts and brands on 
corn and other cereals are of similar nature, as 
also mildew and the fungi which occasion disease 
in the vine and potato. One family of these 
parasitic fungi, the Uredines, exhibit the pbeno- 
menon of heteroecism. A species grows on the 
berberry ; after a time it bears little fruits called 
duster-cups, which are full of orange coloured 
spores. These aecidiospores will not grow on the 
berberry, however, but must be transferred to 
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the wheat, where they germinate ; later on spores- 
of another kind are formed which will not develop 
on the wheat, but only on the leaves of the ber- 
berry. This changing of hosts is common amone 
the uredines. One species of aecidium is found 
on the Scotch fir ; in its second stage this para- 
site takes up its abode on the groundsel or some 
allied ^lant. The^ curious remtioxiships remind 
us of similar ones occurring in the animal world 
among the intestinal parasites, some of which 
also nave the habit of changing from host to host. 
8. Anot«her inviting province of botanical 
biology is the study of galls, which are excres- 
cences produced on leaves and twies by the action 
of certain insects, especially by the CynipidaB or 
gall-wasps, and by the Ctecidomyidae, or gall- 
midges. Into punctures made by the insect an 
egg is introduced, and abnormal growth takes 
place, apparently as the result of the irritation 
set UP. The egxs are hatched inside the galls, 
and the larvae, after feeding some time, make their 
escape. Besides the grubs of the gall-maker, many 
galls contain those of inquilines or lodgers. These 
are cuckoo-flies, which do not make a gall for 
themselves, but place their eggs in the galls of 
other insects. Parasitic ichneumon flies are fre- 
quently present, and occasionally other in- 
truders. Some species of eall-wasp exist under 
two forms, each variety producing a special kind 
of eall ; others are single broodeid, and the re- 
markable fact has been noted in the case of the 
latter that the species consists entirely of 
females. Gynips Kollari, which makes the marble 
gall of the oak, has no known male; from its 
€ggs year after year only females emerge, the 
sexual generation has apparently dropped out of 
the life-cycle of this insect. Most species of 
Cynips are double brooded, the spring brood con- 
sisting of males and females, and the autumnal 
brood of females alone. Each generation produces 
a different kind of Q:all ; their galls are. in fact, 
dimorphic. As familiar examples of calls maybe 
mentioned the oak apple, the marble gall, tlie 
oak-leaf spangles, the oeautiful silk-button gall, 
and the mossy bedeguar of the wild rose. There 
is a variety of fig where the little flowers in the 
interior are all converted into galls ; as the fig 
wasps escape they transfer the pollen to other 
figs, and enect cross-fertilisation. Each species 
of fig appears to be attended in this wa^ b^ its 
own peculiar species of fig- wasp, on which it ia 
dependent for the fertilisation of its seeds. 
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9. There are undoubted examples of mimicry 
in ihe vegetable world. The Dead-nettle is, no 
doubt, protected by its beine so easily mistaken 
for the stinging nettle. Tne flowers of many 
orohids present remarkable resemblances to flies, 
bees, and spiders. The black and scarlet beans 
of Abrus and Osmia mimic a particular species of 
beetle, while the shining jet-black seeds of Del- 
phinum and Juncus are not easily distinguishable 
from other members of the Coleoptera. "Die snake 
nut of Demerara gets its name from the resem- 
blance of its coil^ embryo to a small snake. 
Many seed vessels taken on the form of centipedes 
and caterpillars. One of the most noteworthy 
examples is the stink horn, Phallus impudicusy 
a fungus not uncommon in our woods, its pale 
colour seen against its usual background is strik- 
ingly suggestive of some dead carcase, and might 
have inspired Browning's line — 

" Chill mushrooms coloured like a corpse's cheek." 

On arriving at maturity this fungus emits an offen- 
sive stench, arjd begins slowly to deliquesce, 
changing its colour from white to brown and 
black in exact imitation of a putrefying body. 
Ultimately it is converted into a dark fluid having 
a sweet taste, with myriads of spores suspended 
in it. Blow flies are attracted in incredible num- 
bers, and become unconscious agents in dispersing 
the stinkhorn's spores. 

10. The dispersion of seeds and spores in the 
greater number of plants is effected by the wind. 
Wing-lilte expansions are sometimes present on the 
seed or fruit, as in the maple, elm, and pine, and 
tufts of hairs, as in the willow, groundsel, and 
dandelion. The pores in the poppy capsule on the 
principle of a pepper-duster msure that the seeds 
shall Ibe scattered as widely as possible. The 
fruits of the bedstraw, agrimony, hedge parsley, 
carrot, forget-me-not, and a number of others are 
beset with hookleta ; they are little burrs, in fact, 
which adhere to animals and are in this way 
transported. Berries and other succulent fruits 
attract birds which devour the soft substance and 
scatter the hard seeds widespread. Fruits of this 
description are for the most part brightly 
coloured to attract the notice of birds. The pods 
of the \'iolet and broom explode when ripe and 
forcibly eject their seeds in all directions. The com- 
mon willow-herb has an elongated pod from which 
the plumed seeds are gradually liberated one 
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1)7 one as ih« valves slowly curl outward in dry- 
ing. The spores of the horsetail and liverwort are 
aoatteredbymeanaof h^flrrosoopic fikmenU called 
elaters; the teeth which fringe the capsules of 
the urn mosses are als<$ hygroscopic, and by their 
sudden movements jerk out the roores. One of 
tne most interesting seeds having tnis hygroscopic 
character is that of the common stork's-biU, 
Erodium cictUarium, which by the twisting and 
untwisting of its hygroscopic awn can screw itself 
down into the ground. 

11. Almost all the peculiarities of fruits and 
seeds are serviceable in some way or other, nor 
is it different with tho blossom itself ; all its 
pArts are in some way advantageous to the seed. 
The pistil or central organ of the flower enclosing 
the seeds serves to protect them in their earlier 
stages against the invasion of mould germs and 
bacteria. The stamens supply the pollen re- 
quired for fertilisation, for no embryo is formed 
in the seed until the stigma is fertilised. Ger- 
minati<ni is simply the emergence of the embryo 
from the seed, and is in many respects analogous 
to the hatching of a chicken from an egg. 

Towards the close of the 18th century, the Ger- 
man naturalist, Sprengel, discovered that many 
flowers are incapable of effecting their own fer- 
tilisation without the intervention of insects. 
Half a century later Darwin, by numerous ex- 
periments, proved that cross-fertilisation is an 
advantage, in as much as it yields more numerous 
seeds, and seeds of better quality, than self-fer- 
tilisation. 

12. Very many flowers are adapted for cross- 
fertilisation through the agency of the wind. 
Wind fertilised flowers, such as palms, pines, 
nettles, docks, grasses and rushes, produce no 
honey; they have no bright colours, and no 
scent ; the sepals and petals are reduced to mere 
scales, that the wind may have free access to the 
flowers. They produce an abundance of li^ht, 
powdery pollen; their stigmas are feather-like, 
and hang out, exposing a rekutively large surface 
to the air, that tney may the more readily catch 
the pollen blown to them by the wind. 

13. Insect fertilised flowers secrete nectar as an 
inducement to their visitors. The insect gets 
dusted with the flower's pollen, and this is trans- 
ferred to the stigma of the next visited blossom, 
the parts of the flower being so arranged that 
this result is almost inevitable. 
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Sprengel noticed Uiat the lixMs and ipotc of 
•darker colour on the petals of flowers usiiany con- 
verge towards the nectar-gland, whence he in- 
ferred iba/tf tikeir use was as " honey guide* " to 
ibe bee. 

" The cowslips tall her penskukers be 
In their gola coats spots you see 
Those be rubies, fairy favours 
In those freckles lie their savours." 

Extending this conception, which the noet so 
nearly anticipated, Bprengel came to see tnat tJie 
bright^coloured petals themselves must be of use 
in guiding the bee from a distance. Bees are 

Sroverbiar for their industry; they must work 
ard ; to win a pound of honey they need to sip 
two and a half millions of clover tubes. An 
obscure blossom has every chance to be over- 
looked by a creature so busy ; anything, therefore, 
that adds oonspicuousnees to a flower will be an 
advantage as regards cross-fertilisation. Even 
guiding marks come in useful, for tliey enable a 
visitor to overtake more flowers in a given time. 
The markings not only assist the insect to find 
the honey, but induce it to enier the flower 
in the way most conducive to cross-fertilisatioui 
and this, of course, is the primary object of the 
markings. By actually counting the insects, 
Hermann MOller f)roved that the more conspicuous 
flowers, other things being equal, had more 
numerous visitors. On removing the petals from 
Lobelia, Darwin observed that the bees nefflected 
the flowers, though continuing to visit neignbour- 
ing blossoms. Lord Avebury, after having aocns- 
tomed a bee to oome to a paper of a particular 
colour for sugar, found when he offered it a choice 
of differently coloured papers, that it always pre- 
ferred to come for its sugar to a paper of the 
colour to which it had been accustomed. 

14. Odoin* also serves to attract visitors. Cer- 
tain flowers have a smell like putrid meat, and 
are adapted to carrion flies. The ivy, perhaps, 
belongs to this class ; its little greenish blossoms 
are frequented chiefly by blue-bottle flies, Nageli 
fixed artificial flowers to branches of trees ; some 
of these he scented, leaving others unecented ; 
bees were attracted to the former in an unmis- 
takable manner. Perfume ceases to be emitted, 
and in most cases the petals fall off, very soon 
after a flower has been fertilised. 

15. Some flowers, like the evening campion, the 





evening primrose, and the night flowering stocky 
onl^ unfold their corollas at nighL These have- 
white or pale coloors, and never any markings on 
their petals; "honey ^ides,*' being invijBible» 
wonld be of no service m the dark. Flowers of 
this description have become specialized to the 
visite of nocturnal moths. 

There is a small class of changeable flowers^ 
which inclndes the changeable Hibiacns, Lanr 
tana, and several of the forget-me-not family. 

** Planta divine and strange, 

That every hour their blossoma change." 

The most remarkable of these is Arnebia, the 
Prophet plant. The first day it opens it has five 
jet- black spots on its vellow corolla ; on the 
second day these spots nave vanished as if by 
magic. A possible explanation of thia pheno- 
menon may be that on the first day the flower is- 
adapted to diurnal insecte, and on the second be- 
comes transformed to attract nocturnal moths. 
According to Fritz Mttller, the colour chuige in 
Lantana serves to inform visitors what flowers 
have already been visited and deprived of their 
sweets, whereby time is saved, and more blossoms 
overtaken. 

16. In the primrose, clover, and other tubular 
flowers, there ie an evident relation between the 
lengfth of the visitor's proboscis and the depth of 
the flower tube. Some bell flowers are just large 
enough to admit a bee, while the corolla of the 
dead nettle fits the insect's body with the exact- 
ness of a glove. Moths and butterflies, having a 
long slender proboscis, are alone able to reach 
the honey in the deepest flowers; short lipped 
flies and beetles must confine their attention 
chiefly to open shallow blossoms, with exposed 
honey, auch as the buttercup. 

17. Mechanical contrivances of wonderful pre- 
cision for securing the proper dispatch of the 
pollen are presMit in the flowers ci Salvia, the 
violet, and several heaths. Dimorphism is seen 
in the primrose and bog-bean, which bear two 
sorts of flowers adapted for mutual intercrossing, 
the positions of the floral organs being reversed 
in the two forme. The object of these arrange- 
ments is to make sure that the pollen shall he 
applied in one flower to the exact part of the 
insect's body which is most likely to come in 
contact with the stigma of the next visited flower. 
In our common orchids the same object is at- 
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-Uined in a totally differeoi way; the pollea 
masses after ihey have adhered to the bee's head, 
bend forward spomtaneously. so as to be more 
iaiM>arably sitoated lor trsasfefeaoe to the ctigma. 
of the next orchid. Gatasetum has two Umg an- 
teimae in front of the flower; should an inaect 
touch these an impulse is transmitted to the 
rostellum, rupturing the retaining membrane, 
whereby the pollen massee are liberated from a. 
state of tension, and projected forward some feet- 
through the air ; their sticky discs being directed 
forward, they are ahnoat certain to lodge on tho- 
insect, and be transferred by it to the stigma of 
another Gatasetum. 

There is a mouse-trap arrangement of haira 
lining the tube of the flower in Aristolochia, 
whereby the flower actually imprisons its visitora 
until the pollen is ready to be taken away. 

18. In C^ripedium, toe Lady's-slipper orchid,, 
the insect is unable to escape bv the way it en- 
tered ; to reach the exit of the flower it is forced 
to brush under the etigma and pollinate it. The- 
West Indian orchid, uoryanihea, has the lower* 
lip of the flower hollowed out into a form some- 
what like a cream jug. From two little homa 
an ounce or more <A sweetened water is secreted 
into this receptacle.^ Bees are attracted in great 
numbers, and in their eagerness jostle one another 
into the water. With its wings drenched, a bee- 
is unable to escape unless it crawl out by wa^ 
of the spout of the labellnm, but to reach this 
it has to creep under the stigma, transferring to- 
its viscid surface any pollen removed from a pre- 
viously visited flower, and receiving ere it ia 
allowed to depart a fresh coating of pollen, to- 
be transferred in a similar way to the next blos- 
som it visits. 

19. Perhaps the most remarkable example of' 
the mutual adaptation of flowers and insects ever 
described is the Madagascar orchid, Anqraecum 
sesquipedale, which has a slender whip-like nec- 
tary almost a foot long. For the proper fer- 
tilisation of this flower an insect with a proboscia 
of ten or eleven inches is required. Forbes and 
Scott Elliot have obtained huge sphinx moths in 
the island with proboscides considerably over a 
foot in length. A moth having a proboscis longer 
than the nectary can remove the honey without 
fertilising the flower ; natural selection will, 
therefore, insure the preservation of those flowers^ 
with the deepest nectaries. 
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20. Although crou-fertilisaiion would seem to 
!>• the rule in nAtture, reoonrae in muneroas oases 
is had to self-fertili3ation when inseots are 
scaixre or absent. Oertain families of plants, with 
•every facility for crossing, seem to fertilise them- 
selves regularly. Mr A. R. Wallaoe thinks that 
in. these cases the stimulus which ixfter-crossing 
introduces mav be obtained by some other means, 
■and that, periiaps, their very perfect provisions 
for dispersal stand these flowers in good stead. 
But this explanation is not quite satisfactory, 
and further investigations are desirable. 

21. It is only winged insects, as a rule, that are 
-of any servioe as fertilising agents. Creeping 

visitors are apt to remove the nectar witnout 
oonferrin^ any benefit on the blossom. To meet 
this contingency we find in flowers a whole set of 
provisions designed to exclude these unwelcome 
guests. There are, for example, the smooth 
slippery perianths of the snowdrop and narcissus, 
from which an/bs slide to the ground, and so fail 
to reach the nectar ; the closed personage corollas 
of the toad-flax, Antirrhinum and Galoeolaria, 
which only large insects are strong enough to 
press open ; the trellises of haixs on the capitu^a 
of Ceintaurea; the glandular viscid hairs on the 
oalyx of the woody nightshade and London pride. 
The fringe of hairs on the corolla of the passion 
flower seems to serve a like purpose, blocking the 
entranoe of small creeping visitors to the nectar 
zeceptacle. 

22. Rain is also destructive to pollen and nec- 
tar', hence, when a shower comes on, many blos- 
soms close up their petals or bend into a droop- 
ing position. This accounts for the changed 
appearance of a m^bdow after rain begins to fall. 
The bright masses of colour, visible as long as 
the sun is shining, quickly disappear when the 
first few drops of rain descend. 

23. Sprengel was a teleologist; with ATch- 
biahop Paley, he believed in the Argument from 
Design, and held that the Creator would not 
make even a single hair in vain. With this as 
his working hvpothe^s, he set himself to explain 
the purpose of certain hairs on the petals oi the 
wood geranium, and discovered that their 
function was to shield the nectar from rain. 
Having obtained this clue, he succeeded in inter- 
preting a great many floral structures. Darwin 
again discarded design; he looked at flowers 
from the point of view of natural selectiooi. 
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though it has been shrewdly suspected by Bana. 
and others that Darwin was quite as much a. 
teleoloKist at heart as either Sprengel or Paley. 
What Darwin did was to give us as enlarged con- 
ception of design. In any case ekher concep- 
tion will serve the practical naturalist equally 
well as a working hypothesis, but to enter intto 
the respective merits of the two conceptions would 
lead to the consideration of metaphvsical ques- 
tions which lie beyond the scope of a Natural 
History Society. 

24. From the facts adduced in the present 
paper it will be seen that flowers are not primarily 
intended for man's gratification. Our very finest 
wild flowers only bloom far up the heights of the 
lofty Grampians nearly four thousand feet above 
the sea, where man seldom or never comes ; and, 
for the most part, on inaccessible crags which 
afford him no foothold. The little gem-like 
Mountain Speedwell, and the Kfeat blue clustera 
of the Alpine Forget-me-not, display their love- 
liness amid the solitudes of the mountain. There 
no man may behold their beauty ; but there, by 
day, the bee is working; there, by night, the 
moth is busv. Nor, on the other handi must- 
we reeard flowers as goblets of nectar to be 
quaffed by festive bees. In reality they are 
organs of the highest importance in furthering 
the ffreat physiological process of reproduction, 
by which each race of plants is kept up, and the- 
variety of vegetable forms sustained. 6n the old 
p<^ular conception of flowers — the bouquet or 
nosegay theory — ^it is impossible to account- 
rationally for the phenomena which flowers pre- 
sent; but these all admit of ready explanation 
on the supposition of their being serviceable in 
the ways now indicated. Sentimental people 
will, no doubt, object that this is robbing flowers 
of all their romance ; they will no lon<?er ron- 
tinoe to exercise a xefindng and elevating influ- 
ence upon humanity if each brieht scarlet cup 
and delicate golden disc must be regarded a& 
nothing more than a business advertisement — a 
placard addressed to frugal bees, hungry moths, 
and parsimonious butterflies, setting forth tJie 
merito of a particular brand of honey. Never- 
theless this everyday, commonplace, comnaarciaT 
theory is the view to which science now gives all 
but unanimous support. The bright hues^ of 
flowers serve the same purpose as the glaring 
colours of bills in the streets. In the one th.<» 
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•oolonT is intended to attract tlie attention of 
busy men as they pass and repass to tbeir daily 
toil ; in the other, the colour appeals to the eyes 
■of the no less industrioas bees, as they hasten to 
and fro on their frequent and laborious errands. 

" Sweet is the lore which Nature brings ; 
Our meddling intellect 
Mis-shapea the beauteous forms of things : 
We muider to dissect." 

Notwithatanding this, science, it will be con- 
-ceded, has added new attractions to flowers, invest- 
ing them with that profounder significance which 
awakens the enthusiasm of the naturalist, and oon- 
«itiiates for him the icmanoe cf botany. 
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Second MsnxNa — 16tli November, 1904. 

THE EABL OF MAB'S LODGING. 

(Bt James Bomald.) 

Mr Bonald's paper, which is to form pari of a 
Tolmne about to be published by Mr Eoeaa 
Mackay, Stirling, stated that tfaue builder of 
Mar's Lodging was John, Lord Erskine^ after- 
wands Begent of the Kingaom, who died in 1572. 
The autl]^ gave a detailed description of the 
building as it now stands, and of its grand in- 
.ecriptions. He then took up the story of the 
Lodging, tracing it from its oonstruction to the 
present day, aiuL narrated many incidents in 
which the building or its possessors figured. It 
played a part in the Baio of Stirling in 1571, 
when John Erskine was Gk>vernor of Uie Castle, 
and it was owned by successive eenerations of 
the Mar family, whose story was dearly told in 
Mr Booald's paper, down to the eleventh 
Erskine, who neid the title, and who com- 
manded the Jacobite forces at Sheriffmuir in the 
rebellion of 1715. For this the Mar estates 
were forfeited to the Crown, and thereafter the 
storv of this once magnificent building was one 
of degradation and decay. In 1857 the ruin, 
with the garden eround behind, was acquired by 
the Town Council in order to form the present 
•cemetery. 

At the end discussion was invited. 

Dr Drew called attention to the stretch of dead 
wall adjoining the street frontage of Mar's 
Work and expressed the view that the Society 
should call the attention of the Town Council to 
this disfigurement, with the object of doing 
something towards its restoration. 

Mr Sh&ra stated that the wall in question was 
not a part of Mar|s Work, but was on the site 
of two houses, which once occupied the site be- 
tween it and Valley Lodge, now the Fever Hos- 
pital. He stated that he was somewhat disap- 
Eointed in Mr Bonald's paper. He would have 
ke to have heard a more detailed description 
-of the bouse, its rooms, and its hall, as he thought 
for such a manufioent mansion it occupied a venr 
small site, and must have been very contraoteo. 
Mr Bonald had said that the initial A on the build- 
ing was that of Annabella Murray of Tullibar- 
•^tine, Countess of Mar. Was it not rather for 



Um family same "Erskine," which, he under- 
stood, was at that time sometimes spelt with on 
A. 

Mr Moyee moved a vote of thanks to Mr 
Bonald for his kindness in allowing his paper to- 
be read to the Sodet^r, and to Mr Morris, the 
secretary, for reading it. 

Three interesting pnotographs, taken from pic- 
tnres in the possession of Xaay Oampbell of Dnn- 
staffnage, were sbown. They were portraits of 
John, llarl of Mar^ and friend of James VI., his 
Ooontess, Ladr Mary Stewart, daughter of 
Bsme, Dnke of Lennox, cousin of the ill-fated 
Barnley, and their son. Lord Charles Erskine. 



(CommuMcaUd by Mrs T. W. R. Johnston.^ 

Ez-6ailii6 Ronald's paper on "Mar's Work,** 
which was read to the members of the Archaoolo- 
{^cal Society last Tuesday night, was iconoclastie 
in its shattering of old traditions and legends. It 
has been a belief amounting almost to an article 
of faith with Stirling natives of the later nine- 
teenth century that Mar^s Work was an awful 
example of overweening ambition and sacrilege- 
on the part of the Regent Mar. We were told 
that he set to build himself a lordly house, which 
was to rival in splendour the palace of his 
sovereign, and for material made a quarry of the 
Abbey^ of Gambuskenneth, then recently reduced 
to ruins by the zealots of the Reformation. 
But his money giving out, operations were 
stopped before the building was completed, and 
so It remained a splendid fraement and a stand- 
ing memorial of ambitious fcTlv. It gave one a 
shock to be told on unimpeachable authority that 
so far from that being the case, the building was. 
completed, and was occupied as a town house by 
successive Earls of Mar wt nearly a century, and 
then was rented by the Town of Stirling and 
used as a workhouse, the then solution of the- 
vagrancy problem, which seems to have been 
as pressing at that period as it is now; and 
more, that there is no reason for supposing that 
the material for the building came from Gambus- 
kenneth. Instead, the stones all show unmistak- 
able evidence of having been chosen and dressed 
witii particular care to suit the positions which 
they occupy. What becomes of the beautifuL 
legend of the triple curse which was called down 
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on Uie family la oonseqiieiice of the BacriJeKei a. 
cnrse which, we were assured, was fulfilled to 
the letter? But that the true story of the house- 
should have been so perverted aod overlaid with 
tradition in such a snort time seems remarkable, 
for, according to Bailie Ronald, it was as recently 
as the JacobiLe rising of 1745 that it was aban- 
doned as a dwelling-house, the reason being that 
it was so damaged by the guns fired from the- 
Chstle batteries on the earthworks defending the- 
siege guns of Prince Charlie, which were erected 
in the Mar Garden, that the Town Council had 
to seek new quarters for their workhouse. 

One would have imagined that at this stage of* 
its history the lowest degradation to which it was. 
possible tor it to descend was reached, but, ex- 
actly a hundred years later, we find it had en- 
tered on a still lower phase. From being a place 
of refuge for vagrants, it had become a stable and. 
P^SS^^* Iq ^® thirties and forties of last cen- 
tury Valley Lodge was occupied by Mr John 
Sawers, procurator fiscal, and in addition to the- 
garden extending behind his house, he rented the 
rained Mar's Work and its large garden. Insido- 
the ruined building, which his gardener and gen- 
eral factotum entered by the ooor on the north 
side of the main entrance, he had, first, on the 
right-hand side, a pigsty and a tnrnip house, 
both in that part of the building just inside the-- 
front wall, behind these was a stable, besido 
which a stair led to the grounds of Vallev Lodge. 
Right opposite the main entrance, end nearer 
the Church than the stable, was the byre, 
beside which was the stable pump, the waste- 
water from which fed a small pond inside the 
south door, now walled up. An ice-house also- 
stood inside tJus part of the building on a email 
knoll above the pond. The Mar Garden also 
was rented by Mr Sawers, to which access 
was had from the stable buildings, as well as by 
a door in the wall dividing it from Valley Lodger- 
garden. It was very extensive. The south wall 
ran right up from the eable of Mar's Work al- 
most to the Ladies' Rock, then turned north to 
where the entrance to the valley part of the 
oemetery now is, and so back to join the wall of ' 
the Valley Lodge garden. In it, under the west 
wall, was a broad border of flowers, fruit trees 
lined the walls and stood in the grass, in which 
the remainder was laid down, and here the Fiscal 
usually had a few sheep grazing. Over the wall 
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;was tlie valley where the horse markets were 
held, and where the famous circus-rider, Ord, 

• delighted the crowds who lined the Ladies' Bock, 
the top of the garden wall, and eyerv available 
ooign of vantage. Between the Church and 
Mar's Work was the back entrance to the church- 
vard a wooden gate holding the place of the 
nandsome modem iron one. Close under the 

• Church wall was a small green, used by the then 
beadle's wife as a washing green, and further up 
was a flight of wide stone steps, similar to t^ose 
at present at the Guild Hall entrance, leadine 
into the churchyard. On the other side of 
Mar's Work were the two houses referred to by 
Mr Shirra, with a very small garden behind. 
Then came Valley Lodge, with, iti front garden 

>as it stands to-day. Beyond that was a row of 
small houses, between the first and second of 
which was a close leading to their little wardens, 
the end one, occupying the site where %e new 
entrance to the cemetery now is, being a public- 
house. Dr Munro, the headmaster of the 
Grammar School, lived and taught in the build- 
ing now known as the Militia stores, divided 
from these houses as at present by the road 
running through to the Back Walk. The Dr.'s 
garden was that part of the ground lying behind 
these small houses, and it extended to the wall 

• of Valley Lodge garden. Though all these 
things existed only sixty years ago, the memory 

' of them is fast fading away. These recollections, 
told me by one who was bom close beside Mar's 
Work, and who spent many happy hours playing 
in the old garden, who slid on the little pond, 
who ate the applee off the old orchard trees, and 
later went to Dr Munro's classes in the Grammar 
School, may not be without interest as a later 

^'Chapter in the history of this grand old ruin. 



Third Mketingi — ^2()th December, 1904. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR LIFE IN THE 
PLANT WORLD. 

(By T. W. Hoarb.) 

Mr Hoaro, a member of the Falkirk Natural 
ISistory and Arclueological Society, delivered a 
lecture on this subject, illustratea by a large 
number of lantern slides. 



IPovRTB Mkxtino— 24th Januaxy, 1906. 

NOTES FOR A NEW HISTORY 
OF STIRLING. 



PART VI. 



Thb Battle or Stiblino Bbidoe — ^Ths 

KiLDKAN MtTH. 



(By W. B. Cook.) 

SUnding, on a September day, on the battle- 
ments of Stirling Castle, or an the tower that 
cpowns the Abbey Craig, and surveying with 
••enchanted eye the plain extended beneatn, one 
can hardly realise that the peaceful, smiling 
valley, with its variegated fields of green pasture 
.and golden- grain was, on just such a day over 
six centuries ago, the scene of a fierce and deadly 
struggle between hosts of armed men; or that 
the nver, quietly winding it-s way to the sea, 
and forming linlcs of surpassing beauty, was 
-choked with bodies of the drowning and the dead, 
while all around terror and confusion reignea 
supreme. On that fateful day — Wednesday, the 
thiixl of the Ides of September, 1297, being the 
11th day of the month — was fought the battle of 
"Girling Bridge, the first great victory achieved 
by Sir William Wallace and his brave followers 
in the Scottish War of Independence. Singular 
to relate, this event, so striking in itself and so 
momentous in it^ results, has no contemporary 
Scottish chronicler — at least, no account of it by 
a native writer is known to exist. Indeed, so 
absolute and complete is the silence of the period 
that until quite recently some shallow critics of 
Scottish history, assuming a superior air, sug- 
gested that Wallace was a mythical or legendary 



personage, like the English King Arthur, and 

line 
ment of the perfervid imagination of the Scots. 



that his renowned victory at Stirling was a fig' 



Fortunately, the official English Records pub- 
lished by the Gk>vemment have established not 
only the existence of Wallace and his services to 
his country but the fact that he was the only 
Scotsman excluded from all hope of pardon by 
Edward I., the "Hammer of tne Soots," when 
that monarch ^t the upper hand in 1304. The 
national champion stood alone against the might 
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and power of England, and when he wa< be- 
trayed by the " fause Menteith," sjod taken cap- 
tive to London, he was, after a mock trial, sum- 
marily executed as t^e greatest and most for- 
midable enemy of the oppressor. One of the 
noble hero's limbs was sent to Stirling to be hung 
up (as the sentence sets forth) "for the terror 
and punishment of the passers b^." This relic 
was probably affixed to a gibbet m £Kmt of one. 
of the towers at the old entrance to Stirlinff 
Oastle, afterwards known as Wallis Tower.flj 
Although not noticed in any local history, so for- 
as I know, you will perhaps agree with me that 
this circumstance confers gr^Uer honour and. 
j;lory on Stirling than any other event recorded 
m its annals. (2) 

Barbour, wnose poem of "The Brus** was* 
written about the year 1360, was really ,the 
earliest historian of Scotland, and it is a remark- 
able thing that in his great work he never men- 
tions Wallace's name. His immediate purpose, 
of course, was to celebrate the achievements or 
Bobert the Bruce, while Wallace nominally 
served John Baliol, Brace's rival to the throne, 
but it is none the less surprising that the poet 
did not devote a line to the name and fame of 
the man who foiled the tyrant's power, and ren- 
dered possible the ultimate deliverance of hia 
country from the English yoke which was so- 
happilv effected by Brace at Bannockburn. The- 
most feasible explanation of Barbour's silence is 
that he counted it unnecessary to refer to Wallace, 
whose feats of arms were the common talk of the 
country. We know from Wynton's rhyming 
"Cronykil" that "ffreat Qestis" were made or 
Wallace's "gud dedis and manhad," although 
they did not contain everything he " wrocht " m. 
his time, and Wynton himself says that 

" Quha all hys dedis of prys wald dyte, 
Hym wortnyed a gret buke to wryte." 

Sir Walter Scott, speaking of Wallace, remarks,. 
"It is a great pity we do not know exactly the^ 

(1) Ex-Rolls, vol. iii., p. 244. 

(2) The ChrofUcon de Lanercost (p. 203) statesw 
that Wallace's right foot was sent to Perth and 
his left to Aberdeen^ but the official record of the 
legal prooeeduiEs distinctly bears that the thuxi 
quarter was to be sent to Stirling, and Aberdeen:. 
IS not mentiioned. 
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liisiOTy of this brave man, for at th« time when 
lie lived every man was so basy fighting that 
there was no person to write down the history of 
what took place ; and afterwards, when there was 
more leisure for composition, the truths that were 
•collected were greatly mingled with falsehood." 
No doubt, Sir Walter had in his mind the won- 
derful poem composed by Blind Harry the 
Minstrel, who flourished after Wynton, and, in 
order to magnify his hero, attributed to him ad- 
ventures and achievements which legend had 
attached to his name^ but which had little or no 
foundation in fact. Probably the late Marquess 
of Bute was right in his suggestion that some of 
the adventures attributed bv Blind Harrv to Sir 
William Wallace were really those of his two 
brothers, (3) who were also patrioie who fonght and 
died for their country. At the same time, Blind 
Harry's poem is not to be despised, but, on the 
contrary, is worthy of all praise as having " for 
four centuries nursed the spirit of independence 
which has been so conspicuous a characteristic of 
the Scottish people. "(4). The Prior of Lochleven, 
who wrote his " Cronykil " shortly after Bar- 
bour's time, gives a brief bnt graphic description 
of the battle of Stirling Bridge. The bridge itself 
he calls the "brygoflp Forth ,^' but Blind Harry is 
more definite. "How Wallace slew the Treasurer 
•of England at the Bridge of Stirling '* is the head- 
ing of the chapter dev<^ed to the Mttle. and it ia 
here that the story is first told of how the wooden 
bridffe was prepared as a trap for the English, 
and how at the critical moment good John might 
atruck out the roller sustaining the bridge, and 

** The lave gaed doun when that the pin out-goes," 

an incident to which the Wrights of Broom owed 
their "tee-name" of " Pin- Wright." The Scot- 
tish historians, beginning with Fordun, and in- 
cluding John Major, Hector Boece, Thomas 
Dempster, George Buchanan, and Bishop Leslie, 
aRree in locating the battle at Stirling Bridge; 
they make no mention of Kildean or of any bridge 
there. 



(3) The Early Days of Sir William Wallace 
(Paisley, 1876), p. 16. 

(4) Sir William Wallace : a Critical Study of 
his Biographer, Blind Harry (Aberdeen, 1888), 
1). 8. 
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Bnt let TLB 90 back to the battle itself. Blixxik 
Harry professes to base his poem, on a Latin his- 
tory of Wallace written by John Blair, the h0ro'&- 
chaplain, but if such a work ever existed it is- 
irretrievably lost, with the other "Gestis" re- 
ferred to by Wynton, and for a oontemporary ac- 
count ol the battle at Stirling we have to ^ to 
the English chroniclers in the time of Edwani I., 
who died in 1306. The authentic writines of the- 
period include what are known as the Harleian 
MS., the Gottonian MS., and t<he chronicles or 
histories of Walter de Ueminsburdi (aometimea- 
called Hemingfoid) and Nicholas Trivet. Ex- 
tracts from these are given in the original Latin 
in " The Wallace Papers,*' a volume publidied by 
the MaitJand dub in 1844, but one of tJiem will 
suffice for my purpose, and I select Hemingburgh,. 
not only because nis account of the battle is the- 
fullest, but because his work as a whole appears. 
to be written in a spirit of fairness and with a 
creditable regard for accuracy. It is true that, in 
oofmmon with all the English writers of the time, 
he calls Wallace a public robber and cither oppro- 
brious names, but this need not surprise us wnen 
we find a modern writer, and a Scotsman to boot, 
asserting thai the national hero was a common 
thief wlu> stole a poor woman's beer. Although I. 
have shown in the public press that Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, Bart., makes this serious charge against- 
Sir William Wallace upon evidence that would 
not hang a dcs: and that there were several con- 
temporary William Wallaces, any one of whom 
mignt with much more probability have com- 
mitted the offence. Sir Herbert has not had tho- 
grace to acknowledge that he may be mistaken. 
He reminds one of the ill-natured gossip wha 
tried to besmirch the fair fame of Burns' " High- 
land Mary," because he found that a certain Mary 
Campbell of loose character figured conspicuously 
in the Kirk Session records of Dundonald Parish. 
I cry shame on the Scot- — unworthy of the name — 
who used his opportunity as the writer of a 
volume of a patriotic series to defame the purest 
as well as the bravest patriot Scotland ever saw ! 

** A soul supreme, in each hard conflict tried ; 
Above all pain, all passion, and all pride, 
The frown of power, the blast of public breath, 
The love of lucre, and the dread of death." 

Followinc:, for the most part, the literal trans- 
lation of Hemingburgh given by the late Mir 
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William Bums in his work oa "The Soottislr 
War of Independence/' a history of more valu^ 
than the prodactions of some modern historians 
of ereater fame marks the eignifioance <rf t^ 
heading which tne English chronicler ^ves to the 
section dealing with the Battle of Stirling Bridge : 
— "Quomodo decepH sunt nostri et demcti apiuT 
Stryvelyn" — ^"How we were deceived and defeated 
at Stirling." On the fourth of the Ides of Septem- 
ber, i.e., the 10th day of the month, the Earl of 
Warren, after a conference with the Earl of 
Lennox and the Steward of Scotland, who were 
hesitating whether they should support Wallace 
or his enemies, gave orders that all should be 
prepared on the following day to cross the bridge 
at Stirling. Early in tie morning, more than 
5000 (another MS. has 1000, which is more likely) 
Welsh foot soldiers did, in fact, cross the bridge, 
but returned because the Earl, sunk in slumber, 
had not yet left the camp on the Gowan Hills, 
which at that time sloped gently down to the^ 
level of the river bank. When, after a full hour, 
the slothful Surrey awoke, and all were <ready 
anned, he proceeded on the spot (as the custom 
was on suck occasions) to confer the rank of 
knighthood upon a number of vouthf ul aspirants, 
to many of whom the coming neld was their last. 
Hemingburgh then goes on to relate the despatch 
of two friars of the predicate order, or Blackfrairs, 
by the English leaders, to the Soots, who, with 
that robber William Wallace, lav concealed on the- 
other side of the mount above the Abbey of Gam- 
buskenneth (the Abbot's Crag) to see if yet per- 
chance they were prepared to embrace such terms • 
of peace as were tendered to them. But the 
robber replied, " Carry back to those who sent 
you this message, that we are not come here to 
sue for peace, but prepared for battle to avenge 
our wrongs and liberate our country. Let them 
come when they please, they will find us pre- 
pared to meet them even to their beards'' 
(etiam in harhas eorum). If Hemingburgh had 
done no more than preserve for us these noble 
and heroic words of Sir William Wallace, we 
should be thankful to him, and we can easily for- 
give the hard names he calls Wallace, and his 
description of the Scottish leader's reply as an 
"insolent message." It had, according to the 
chronicler, a great effect on the English soldiers, 
who almost with one voice cried out, " Let us ad- 
vance (or ascend) to them in spite of their- 
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threats." A council of war being held, Sir 
Richard Lundin, & Scottish kni^^ht who had sur- 
rendered to the English at Irvinte a few months 
previously (although Blind Harry retains him 
among Wallace's supporters) s&ve his opinion to 
the Eat\ of Surrey in the following words: — 
" My lord, if we attempt to croes the bridge we 
are dead men, for we cannot do so unless by two 
at a time, with the enemy on our flank, and able 
to attack us at pleasure with one front. But not 
far from hence there is a certain ford — fquoddam 
vadum)— "where we may pass, sixty (another MS. 
says forty) abreast. Now, therefore, put under 
my command five hundred horsemen, with a suit- 
able number of footmen, and with them I shall 
attack the enemy from behind, while meantime 
you, my lord Earl, and those with you, may cross 
the bridge in sarety." This was sound advice 
from one who knew the country, but. for- 
tunately, Warren was too proud to take it, 
taunted as he was by Sir Hugli Oressingham, the 
King's treasurer, with causing delay and increas- 
inz the expense of the expedition sent to extinguish 
'\^11ace and the Soots. Hemingburgh suspends 
his narrative here to exclaim, "Astounding to 
relate, but terrible in the result, that so many 
men of wisdom and experience, knowing the 
enemy to be on the watch, should have crowed a 
narrow bridge whore two horsemen — (Trivet says 
" two or three **) — could with difficulty pass at a 
time !" Then he shows how completely the Eng- 
lish were caught or trapped. " Nor was there," 
he says, "in the whole kingdom of Scotland a 
spot so favourable for enclosing fad con4:luden- 
aum) the English in the hands of the Soots, or a 
multitude in the hands of a few." When wo 
come to consider the topography of the country, 
we shall see how correctly the historian d<»scribes 
the situation, and we can well believe his state- 
ment that he had his information from eye- 
witnesses of the fight. It appears that those who 
crossed first carri^sd with them the royal standard 
and the Earl of Surrey's banner, but the Elarl 
himself waited on the south side of the river, the 
leader of the advance being a brave knight, Sir 
Marmaduke Twenge. Only as many were allowed 
to cross the bridge as Wallace thought himself 
able to cope with, and while the Scots were 
emerging from their shelter behind the Abbey 
Craig, and Sir Marmaduke Twenge was gallantly 
^advancing to meet them, a body of Wallace's men, 
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taking » circuit, suooeeded in blocking the north, 
end of the briage, and formed in scaUtoons or 
wedges to prevent the crossing of any more of 
the enemy and the retom of those who had al- 
ready crossed. The English standard-bearer a 
turned, and Sir Marmaduke Twenge, after a sharp^ 
skirmish, having been led on by a feint of the 
Scots OS if they were retreating, found that hia 
support was cut off. Riding back to the bridge, 
he cot his way with great valour thronzh uie 
opiKMiing schiltrons, and re-crossed the bridge, 
whicfh shows that at this stage of the fight it waa 
still standing. Sir Marmaduke's followers were 
not so lucky. A hundred horsemen and five 
thousand foot soldiers fell a sacrifice to th& 
victorious Wallace, among them being the royal 
treasurer, who is said, but not by Hemingburgh, 
to have been smitten down with one blow of 
Wallace's mighty sword, now preserved in the 
National Monument on the Abbey Craig. (5) 
Hemingburgh, who was a monk, does not scruple 
to perpetrate a pun at the expense of the unfor- 
tunate Gressineham, who was an ecclesiastic and 
held the cure of many^ souls, but preferred a morfr 
active life. Having in time past, says Heming- 
burgh, struck others with terror by the spear of 
his tongue in many parts, he perished at last by 
the spears of evil men. The Soots are said to- 
have flayed him and made belts of his skin, but 
it is to be hoped thia is merely an exaggeration of 
the English chroniclers, who regarded the Scota 
as barlMrians. Some of the English who failed 
to reach the bridge managed to cross the river by 
swimming, and Hemingburgh men'tions that one 
knight with great difficulty swam the river on 
horseback in complete armour. Several thousands 
were drowned, and the rout of the English was 
complete. The Steward and the Earl of Lennox, 
who with their followers were concealed in the 
woods(6) behind the neighbouring heights, on see- 
ing that event, made an attack on the Tetreating 
army and slew many, particularly of the fuei- 
tives, seizing much spoil and carrying away the 
loaded waggona among the hollows and marshes. 

(5) One of the old chroniclers says Oessingham 
was elain ad vicum Craigie, at Craig Street, or 
la cAaucee, the causeway. 

(6) Collis, in Hemingburgh's Chronicle, is ren- 
dered Pollis in Harleian MS., and may stand for 
Powis or Polmaise. 
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Our leader, the Earl." oontuxaes oar author, 
remaining on this si<ie the bridc^e, immediately 
on Sir Marmaduke and his party having achieved 
the passage, ordered the bridge to be broken 
clown and burned, and oommitted the custody of 
the Castle of Stirling to that knight, pncnnising 
faithfully that within ten weeks he would return 
to his assistance with ample forces. Having 
made this nromise, forgetting his own advanced 
age, he flea to Berwick in such haste that the 
horse on which he rode, when put up in the stable 
of the Minorite friars, was never able to touch 
food. Thenoe he proceeded to join the King's son 
in the south, leaving the north country utterly 
deserted." 

Omittine details, this is the circumstantial ac- 
count of the battle by the contemporaneous his- 
torian, and it is essential that it snould be kept 
in view when we come to consider the question <A 
the site of the bridge over the river Forth, which 
he calls the bridge at Stirling. Our topography 
must consist with authentic nistory, ami if anv 
local legend or tradition disagrees with it, such 
tradition or legend must be set aside. 

The carse or level ground lying between the 
Abbey Craig on the east and the river Forth on 
the west is over a mile in breadth, if we take a 
straight line across. This imaginary line pretty 
equally divides the ground lengrthwise. Above 
the line it stretches northwards for nearly a mile, 
being bounded on the east and north by the ooMt 
line of the primeval ocean, and on the west by 
the rivers Forth and Allan. Below the line thbs 
eastern boundary is, for the greater part, the 
river Forth, which is also the boundary to the 
8oi2th and west. The south-west comer is a 
narrow tongue of land opposite Kildean, while 
an6ther U-shaped peninsula nns almost due 
floutii, the point of which is opposite part of the 
lands of Shiphafuph. An army ctossing the rivvr 
at Kildean would reach an area about 200 yards 
broad, widening out to nearly double that extent 
in a distance of 300 yaids, and at 600 ^ards from 
the river hank the army would find iteelf in ft 
plain two miles long by a mile broad. Grossing 
the riv^T at the tK>int to the west of the Mrathetn 
penin^la where the old Bridge of Stirling now 
stands, an army would land ib att area 626 jwda 
wid^, but narrowui'g to 360 in a difttanoe 6f lees 
tKein 300 fivAs. Stitlthg Btfdge f« ttaly tlo«i- 
quarters of a mile from tha AbMy Oaig, wlkile'ft 
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bridge at Kildean would be fully a mile and a-half 
distant. 

We are now in a position to follow and iindeir- 
stand the movements so minutely described by 
Hemingburgh. No catching or trapping of the 
English such as he relates could have oeen possible 
if tney had crossed the river at Kildean. The 
oonformation of the ground, as I have shown, 
would have admitted of their reaching a wide 
plain 600 yards from the landing-pla<^, where 
they oould easily have executed the flanking move- 
ment suggested by Sir Richard Lundin, and pro- 
bably surrounded the little army of ih» Qooig. 
Mr fiurns aptly remarks, " On the assumption that 
the bridge was at Kildean, and the Scots posted 
at the Abbey Craig, then the whole English army 
might have passed and formed at leisure. . . . 
Wallace's army must have traversed a considerable 
extent of level ground before reaching the bridge, 
and thus exposed to the English cavalry ana 
archers.'* (7) But he goes astray when, overlook- 
ing the peninsula on which the north end of Stir- 
ling Brid^ rests, he adds that all the presump- 
tions are in favour of the bridge being connected 
with the sort of peninsula on which stood the 
Abbey of Cambuskenneth, while our latest his- 
torian, Professor Hume Brown, not only repeats 
this error, but gives a map showing a bridge over 
the forth at the Abbey Ferry, where we luive all 
been so anxious a briage should be erected. No 
doubt the mistake arises from the fact that some 
of the English writers mention the Abbey of 
Gambuskenneth as being near the scene of the 
battle, which they call the Battle of Gambus- 
kenneth, and to a stranger unacquainted with the 
winding of the river it would appear as if the 
Abbey stood on the same loop as the Bridge of 
Stirling. Ortainly, no eyewitness could nave 
fallen mto this natural mistake if the brid^ had 
been at Kildean. But there are other military 
reasons against the supposition that there was a 
bridge fl^t this point. Tf a bridge stood there at 
the time of the battle, and Wiulace managed to 
seiie the north end of it, how oould that fact, or 
exen the fall of the bridge by John Wright^s 
hammer, stop the passage of the Ihiglish? The 
whole army could nave easily crossed the bed of 
the river, as the water would not be mora than 

(7) The Scottish War of Independenoe, pp. 
445-4&3. 
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two feet deep at low tide. It may be gathered 
from Sir Bich&id Landin'a advice that the tido 
was oat and the river fordable, and I have made a 
oomputataon of the actual state of the water on 
the day of the battle, which proves this to be 
the case. I Bud that high water that morning, 
was at seven minutes past two o'clock, so that 
when the Enslish besEan to cross after the delay 
waiting for tneir leaaor and the result of ihe 
friars' mission to Wallace (say between' seven and 
eight o'clock), the liver must have been almost 
at low water mark .'(8) Wallace would conse- 
^oentlv have been wasting his energy and 
jeoparaising his army in resisting the crossing of 
the enemy at that point. Those who hold tho^ 
Kildean theory have also to account for the 
drowning of so manv men in shallow water, 
which a knight in full armour would have thought 
nothing of riding through. On* the other hand, 
the river at the north end of Stirling Bridge is 
both deep and dangerous, one hole being aoout 
20 feet aeep at low water. Longfellow's P^inoe- 
Henry in TKe Oolden Legend says : — 

" God's blessings on the architects who build 
The bridges o'er swift rivers and abysses 
Before impassable to human feet," 

but a bridge over a fordable stream like the Forth 
at Kildean would scarcely be worth a blessing on 
its builder. I have no doubt myself that the ford 
which Sir Bichard Lundin advieed the Earl of 
Surrey to use was at Kildean. What ford could 
he have meant if the council of war had taken 

(8) The process by which this result was arrived 
at may be briefly explained. Easter Sunday, as 
shown by the tables, fell, in 1297, on the I4th 
April, or the 2l8t of the month according to the- 
present style of reckoning. By ascertaining the 
golden numbeir of the year and its dominicud or 
Sunday letter, it is seen that it was full moon on. 
the Itfth April, and the calculation to the 11th 
September is easy. The moon was twelve days- 
old on that date, and high water at Leith was at 
12.45 a.m., to which has to be added 1 hour 22 
minutes for the time at Stirling. The year 1867 
coincided in every particular — golden number, 
dominical letter, changes of the moon, and tides 
— ^with the year 1297. The almanac for that year 
may be referred to for checking my calculation. 
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pkce at a bridge situated at Kildean? There is 
xio other within several miles. Mr Bums shows a 
-want of knowledge ol the locality when he says : 
" When we are told of Sir Richard Landings pro- 
posal to pass the river with a small party by a 
neighbouring ford, we naturally inquire first, 
whether suck a ford has been known to exist? 
^thont finding any trace of it ; and, secondi if a 
ford did exist, why should not the whole army 
have made use of it?" (9) The answer to the first 
question is that a ford did exist at Kildean, and 
is dulv marked on old authoritative maps. Likelv 
enough it was the ford bv which King Edward, 
directed, as Trivet says, by the Lord, but more 
probably taught by the experience of 1297, 
crossed the Forth with his whole army in 1303, 
when John Oomvn attempted to repeat Wallace's 
victory, but made the fatal mistake of destroying 
Stirling Bridge, thus forcing the English to find a 
ford further up the river. It is also the ford which 
is supposed to have been used by Montrose in 
1645 tor the passage of his army to the battle of 
Kilsyth. The answer to the second question is 
that the English general doubtless considered it 
prudent, as Hemingburgh says, not to divide his 
forces, as he would have had to guard Stirling 
Bridge against the Soote, and if his whole army 
had passed at Kildean, he would have been danger- 
ously far from his base, as retreat might have 
been impossible, and Stirling Oastle would 
ihave been, imperilled. Even Surrey's contempt 
for his foe would not blind him to the necessity 
lor taking ordinary precautions. From the Eng- 
lish point of view, therefore, as well as that of 
the Scots, there are military considerations which 
negative the idea that there was a bridge at 
Kildean in 1297. 

Let us see, then, in the lisht of local knowledge, 
and by the guidance of history, how Wallace 
eontrived to entrap his enemies and defeat them 
with such a tremendQus slaughter. 

Arrivinj^ from Dundee early in September with 
the intention of checking the Enoliaui invasion at 
the Forth, the Scottish general kept his forces 
concealed behind the Abl^ey Craig, so that the 
garrison of Stirling Castle might not discover 
their number. Those of the Highland claQt 
favourable to the national cause ymo had not 
joined the army before its mardi south came 

(9) The Scottish War of Independenoe, p. 457. 
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down through the pass at Keir, and, aooording to 
local tradition, crossed the Allan at Netherton 
ford, and passed through Gornton Vale and. 
Spittal to the Abbey Craig. A careful inspection 
of the ground showed Wallace that if he once 
got the English over Stirling Bridge into the 
peninsula of Bridgehaugh, he would have them 
at his mercy. No doubt, he relied on their ignor- 
ance of the country and its deceptive appearance 
when viewed from the Gowan Hills, to lead them 
into a trap. We must conceive the flat land as a 
vast marsh or bog, bordered by trees and rank 
vegetation on the river banks, which served to 
hide the windings of the Forth, perplexing 
enough even to-day to anyone who tries to follow 
them without a map, and, to a stranger, utterly 
bewildering. In the short time Wallace had to 
spare before the arrival of Surrey and Oressing- 
liim, he would do what he could to prepare for 
their reception, but that the bridge was tampered 
with on this occasion is doubtful. It was not 
necessary for carrying out the skilful tactics of 
Wallace. How anxiously must he have watched 
the movements of the enemy on the morning of 
the 11th. to see whether his plan was likely to be 
successful. His scouts kept a sharp eye on the 
opposite bank of the river, and when they re- 
ported that there was to be no crossing at Kil- 
dean, but that the English were to come by Stir- 
ling Bridge, the Scottish chief must have felt con- 
fident of victory. His enemies were entering the 
trap he had hoped they would do. But he did not 
hurry to catch them. The thousand Welshmen 
who crossed the bridgej in the morning while their 
general wa« sleeping in his tent were not suffi- 
cient to tempt him from his secure base behindt 
the hill. He flew at higher game. The retreat 
of the Welsh vanguard would cause a fear that the 
English plan had been changed, and that after all 
their forces were to be divided and the river 
crossed at Kildean. If this had been done, 
WaJlace, with only 10,000 men against 30,000 or 
40,000, would scarcely have ventured to give 
battle, but would have waited for a more favour- 
able opportunity. There was, however, no 
alteration of the English tactics ; the advance by 
the bridge was only delayed by the laziness of 
their leader. Again the Welsh soldiers crossed 
the river, followed by the En polish cavalry under 
Sir Marmaduke Twenge and Treasurer upessing- 
ham. Mr Alexander Brunton of Inverkeithing^ 
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who compiled a most inBtractive "Life of Sir 
William Wallace '* from old histori'ss, sayft thai th^e 
bridge, being the great passage from the south 
and north of Scotland, and having to carry large 
wagons with provisions to the army and warlike 
instruments, such as battering rams and other 
manitione of war. must have been- of respectable 
width — venr likely as broad as an ordinary cart 
road, say hfteen feet, and eight foot soldiers 
could have marched abreast over it. (10} Tlie 
width of the roadway over the Old Bridge is only 
thirteen feet, and that of the older bridge is more 
likely to have been less than greater, while the 
absence of parapet walls would tend to reduce 
the number that could walk saiely abreast, and, 
consequently, the rate of progress. Mr Brunton 
makes a curious calculation that 500 soldiers 
must have marched across the bridge per minute, 
but. accxrrdlng to his own- allowance of a yard for 
each rank of six men the bridge could not hold 
more than 600, and it would surely take more 
than a minute to land that number on the opposite 
side, even if there was a constant stream. Tak- 
ing the rate at 100 per minute, 15,000 would cross 
in two hours and a half, and it is not likely 
Wallace allowed so many to get over. When he 
saw that the large body massed in the thirty acres 
of Bridgehangh were making preparations to ad- 
vance against him. he sent a strong force round 
by the open ground on his right, with orders that 
whenever the van of the English army moved off, 
they were to seize the end of the bridge and pre- 
vent any more from crossing. The impetuosity of 
Sir Marmaduke Twenee an<f Oessingham favoured 
this manoeuvre, the Soots feigning to give way in 
order to draw the enemy forward. When they 
saw that the brids^e had been gained, they 
charged the foe with furious vigour, closing them 
in on the west, in which direction only they could 
escape, and driving them back towards the bridge 
to their utter destruction. (11) They would not 
be allowed to get much beyond the narrow neck 

"(ToTp. 142^ 

(11) In a "History of Wallace and Scotch Affaire,'*^ 
written in the reign of James V., and published 
by Mr Brunton in 1881, the author says, " The 
battell being joyned, the worthy Scoittes ower- 
threw their enemyes vterlie that day, haweing 
inclosed thame upon the riwer syd neir to the 
bridge."— P.41. 
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'Of land shown on ih« map, and we see now how 
tTue is H«mingbiirgh's remark, although made to 
excuse the English defeat, that there was not in' 
the whole kin^om of Scotland a spot so favoar- 
Ahle for enclosm^ the English in the hands of the 
fioote. or a multitude in the hands of a few. It 
may be asked what was to prevent the English, 
when' they found passage hy the bridge impossible, 
to cross at Kildean and attack the rear of the 
Scots army! The answer is that is was too late 
to attempt such a thing. The tide was steadily 
rising, and by the time a large army could have 
got round as far as Kildean, the ford would be im- 
passable. Wallace, therefore, had his enemies in 
the hollow of his hand as the reward of his aUe 
strategy and masterly disposition of the force at 
his command. It is needless to dwell longer on 
this part of our subject. We can picture the 
humiliation of the English general, reduced to 
the position of a helpless spectator at the south 
•end of Stirling Bridge and forced to fly for his 
X>er8onal safety ; and we can also imagine the wild 
rush of the hang^s-on to the Scots army — men 
who would not fight but were always ready to 
plunder — across the fords at Kildean, Chirmer- 
tands (now corrupted into Sheriffmuirlands), and 
Manor, to join in the pursuit of tiie panic-stricken 
invaders. No doubt tnere were as many lives lost 
in the flight as in actual conflict and in the deep 
and sullen waters of the Forth. Wallace's victory 
over the English was so complete that they were 
-compelled to evacuate the country, and Scotland 
was tree for a time. In the words of the poet 
Wordsworth, this 

^' High-souled man, if unnamed 
Among the chronicles of Kings, 

Left the name 

Of Wallace to be found, like a wild flower. 
All over his dear country, left the deeds 
Of Wallace, like a family of ghosts, 
To people the steep rocks and river banks, 
Her natural sanctuaries, with a local soul 
Of independence and stem liberty." 

I am quite aware that while the reasoned in- 
ferences from the foregoing facts and circum- 
stances are favourable to the view I take of the 
scene of this memorable battle and the site of 
the bridge which helped so much to decide the 
issue, it is necessary, in order to complete my 
case, that three things should be provea to your 
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satisfaction. First, that there was a bridge Cfwr 
the Forth at Stirling in 1297; second, that it 
was situated at or near the site of the present 
Old Bridge ; and third, that there was not then, 
or at any time, a bridge over the river at Kil- 
dean. Disregarding the legend of a Roman 
bridge at Stining, and also tne tradition that 
the original bridge was bnilt in the year 856, wa 
find authentic evidence of the existence of the 
bridge in the leien of William the Lion (1166- 
1214), (12) a law <» that monarch providing that 
in the event of cattle being stolen north or south 
of the Forth, the o£Fender was to be challenged 
to restore within six months, at the Bridge of 
Stirling, what he had wrongfully tak'en.(13} The 
centre of the bridge was the dividing line be- 
tween north and south, and here debts were 
ordeied to be paid and other leeal acts performed 
under the ancient statutes of the Bretts and 
Scots. It was not until the year 1305 that 
King Edward I. of England decreed "that the 
usages of the Scots and Bretts bo abolished and 
no more used," but it is not likely this prohibi- 
tion took effect for long. By a law passed in 
the reign of Alexander II. (1214-1249), knights 
and freeholders might fight oy deputy at the 
Brig of Stirling, in cases where trial by battJe 
was allowed. (14) The bridge of Stirling also 
appears in a deed to be afterwards referred to, 
dated not later than 1245, and probably asearlj 
as 1220, and there can be no doubt it is tlus 
bridge of seven arches which forms the obverse 
of the ancient bureh seal attached to the seoret 
treaty between John Baliol and Philip, King of 
France, dated 7th March, 1296, eighteen months 

(12) Lord Karnes, in "The Art of Thinking" 
(p. 97) says, "There is no tradition about what 
tune the bridge of Stirlinz was erected ; but there 
is a stone in it marked wiUi the year 1211. Would 
not one conclude this to be the date of the bridge? 
But tradition says that there was a former bridge 
which became ruinous, and that the stone men- 
tioned, with many others, were applied to the new 
bridge." Careful search has failed to find this 
stone, but one of the angler's marks in the river 
near the bridge is said to be a white stone with 
something cut on it. A flood may have dislodged 
the stone from the bridge. 

(13) Act. Pari. Soot., I., 372. 

(14) Act. Pari. Soot., I., 400. 
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before the battle of Stirling Bridge. Although 
it may be doubted whether tb« bridge was broken 
on the occasion of this battle, it is extremely 
probable that in the troubles which followed 
some such strata^m as Blind Harry mentions 
was actually carried out. as we find that about 
that time a ferry was suustituted for the bridge. 
In a writ for tne repair of the bridee of Stir- 
ling, issued by King Edward on 20tn October, 
13&. it is set forth that the bridge was broken 
down and destroyed fdirutvs tt confractus), and 
that the dues of the ferry were to be applied to 
the repair and improvement of the bridge. I 
give tlie text of this important writ in a foot- 
note,(16) as it may be taken as proving not only 
the existence of the bridge, but its situation in 
Wallace's time. You will observe the document 
refers to a terry (paasagitimjy and from a confinn- 
ing charter by Robert II. in 1389, we know 
that his nncle, David II., f^rnnted to St lAur- 
ence's altar in the Parish Church of Stirling, 
passagio de hatdloR aque de Forth juzta 
Strivelj/fiy a passage or ferry-boat on the water 
of Forth, near Stirling, ar.d a croft annexed to 
the same, together with certain other annual 
duties mentioned in the charter. (16) The 
locality of the Ferry Croft, afterwards called St 
Laurence Croft, is not a matter of doubt. It is 
that part of Winchelhau^h nearest the river, on 
the north side of the bridge. Through it ran an 
old passage to give access to the town's fishings. 
It is mentioned in numerous title deeds re- 
corded in Stirling, and may be found in such 
deeds at the present day. Mr J. S. Fleming, 
who inclines to the Kild«an theory, apparently 

(16) De Ponte dr Strivet.tn Rkparando. 

Bex delecto suo Johanni de Sandale camerario 
sue Scotie, salutem. Volentes quod exitus pro- 
veaiientes de custuma cujusdam passagii apud 
Strivelyn oonvertantur in reparationem et 
emendationem pontis ibidem, qui dirutus est et 
oonfractus, vobis mandamus quod omnes exitus 
pnedictos ad reparationem et emendationem. 
pontis priedicti per visum et testimonium delicti 
nobis" Willelmi oonstabnlarii nostri de Strivelyn 
aasignari facias. Exitus enim prsedictos in com- 
pcto vestro allocari faciemus. 

Teste rege apud Westm., zx die Octobis. — 
Hist, Doc, Scot, 1286-1306, vol. ii., p. 491. 

(16) Reg. Mag. Sig., 1306-1424, p. 17Q 
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tliinks that the dues of the ferry at Stirling were 
applied to the re-building of a bridge at Kildean, 
which is, to say the least a most unlikely thine. 
The situation of the bridge is also clearly 
proved by the earlier deed to which reference 
Aas been made, and which expressly mentions 
the bridge of Stirling and the cause wav leading 
from ity afterwards called the Lang Galsey, now 
Causeway head Boad.(17). The old roads on the 
south side of the river, such as the Hill Wyod. 
which led from the bridge up to the Castle, ana 
of which Glencoe Road u a part, and the main 
foad from the south by St Mary's Wynd and 
" The Sclaittis " (now Bridge Street), all testify 
to the situation of the Bridge of Stirling which 
was entirely within burgh territory. IiKieed, to 
8upi>OBe that Stirling Bridge was nearly a mile 
outside the burgh boundary is ridiculous. It is 
astonishing (if also a little amusing) to find his- 
torical writers taking so much trouble to locate 
the Bridze of Stirling everywhere but in its 
natural place, and ignoring the town which gave 
it its name. This has always been something of 
a mystery to me, and it shows the influence of 
an assumed local legend which, as we shall see, 
has not a particle of proof to support it. 

We are not restricted to the evidence of records 
and roads as to the site of the thirteenth-century 
bridge. When Dr Hay Fleming, of St Andrews, 
a well-known antiqnary, was examining the Old 
Bridge some years ago. he was particularly struck 
with a solid bit of masonry projecting at right 
angles to the south end of the bridge. Dr Hay 
Fleming thought this might be a remnant of the 
older bridge, as the masonry, which is 5 ft. 6 in. 
thick, seemed to be as old as the Wallace period. 
I afterwards discovered that the chapel of St 
Roche, which was founded by James IV. about 
the year 1500, stood on the adjoining plot of 
ground (not on the opposite side of the road lead- 
ing to the bridge, as snown in Mr J. S. Fleming's 
drawing), and my opinion was that the old buiM- 
ing referred to was probably part of that chapel. 
I now think, however, that both Dr Hay Flem- 
ing and myself may be rieht, and that in build- 
ing the chapel pert of the Wallace bridge was 
utilised for its north gable. (18) A low arch 

{17J Reg. de Dunfermlyn, No. 216, p. 131. 

(18) A email ancient chapel is built on one of the 
piers of a bridge at Bath. — Athenceum, 17tb 
December. 1904. 
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further up the river bank, and now built up, 
may have led to tho old acoess to the salmon 
fishings through the eround to the north of the 
bridge afterwards called the Ferry Croft. My 
idea is that the first of the seven arches of the 
older bridge ma^ have sprung from this fraff- 
mont of tho original pier on the bank. Mo 
doubt some of the older piers were used in build- 
ing the present bridge. The presence of oyster 
shells in the low arcn referred to indicates that 
it is not very modem, and the thick wall nearer 
the river has every appearance of being much 
older. This is a point that is worth further in- 
vestigation. 

Ck>ming now to Kildean, Bailie Bomald supposes 
that this place is the " Cuiltedouenald " men- 
tioned in an instrument of ezcambion of the reign 
of William the Lion, one of the boundaries set 
forth in the deed bein^ the hi^h road leading 
to Cuiltedonenald. If^this supposition be correct, 
which I think is very probaDle, we may find in 
" Cuiltedonenald " the origin and meaning of the 
modem name. It is the nook, shelter,- or refuge, 
of Donald, and it would be an interesting specu- 
lation which of the many Donalds who nzure in 
early Seottish history is commemorated by the 
place-name. Abbreviation and corruption dur- 
ing the intervening centuries might easily evolve 
from " Cuiltedouenald '* the Kikiean of to-d&y, 
and cer^inly this is a more likely origin of the 
name tnan any of the guesses recently made by 
the Bev. Mr Johnston and others. It is a remark- 
able fact, and one which has a ps^rtioular bear- 
ing on the question of whether there was ever 
a oridge at this place, that even the name Kil- 
dean does not occur in any authentic document 
ol an old date. In a wide search I have never 
oome across it, and surely, if there was a bridge 
here for the public use, it could not have es- 
caped mention in the local records during six 
hundred years. Of course, the existence of a 
bridge at Stirling in 1297 is in itself a strong, if 
not conclusive, argument against there having 
been at the same time a bridge at Kildean. 
Bridges were not so common then as they ore 
now. They were first erected at populous places 
where the natural fords in the river were found 
to be inconvenient for the inhabitants, and they 
took the place, not of fords, but of ferries, where 
the water was too deep to ford. The idea that 
there was a bridge over the shallow water at 
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Kildeao, aoaroely a mile distant from the bridge 
over the deep water at Stirling, is nothing short 
cl preposterous — ^to use the popuUr phrase of 
the day, it is utterly unthinkaDle— for it pre- 
snppoees a nmltiplicatioiL of brideee which it is 
safe to say was unknown in the Scotland of the 
thirteenth century, and even to-day would be 
considered unnecessary. 

The holders of the Kildean theory who attempt 
to argue the question/ point to the Boman Road 
as supporting their oontention, but, rightly re- 
garded, this is an argument which tells against 
them. If the Boman Road crossed the river at 
this i>oint. and it is not my purpose to dis- 
pute it, although most writ<^8 assert that the 
crossing was higher up the river at Craigforth 
mill, then it is certain it did not cross by a 
bridge but by the natural ford. In a verv dry 
summer in tne early eighties, I carefully in- 
spected this ford. 1 was able to walk dry-shod 
a good part of the way across, the water was so 
low, and I observed that in the bed of the river 
there were some large flat stones mortared to- 
gether. Donald King, the miller at Kildean in 
the middle of Last century told the late Mr 
James Lucas, writer, that though he never saw 
anything like pillars in the river — Donald's 
imaooation, you see, was not tyiite so strong 
as that of others who had not his opportunities 
of examination — he recollected of many of the 
stones being taken out for the purpose of repair- 
ing the piers on each side of the river in the line 
ci the supposed bridge— these piers, by the way, 
•re just two of what anglers call the " wee piers, "^ 
constructed for the purpose of throwing the flood 
water into the middle of the channel to save the 
banks from being washed away — but that several 
of them were so firmly built into the bed of the 
river that it was impossible to raise them. These 
are no doubt the stones I saw on the occasion I 
speak of, and, I presume, they are still visible. 
The popular idea is that they are the remains of 
the piers of the ancient bridge, but they are 
clearly the pavement of the fora, and as one of 
the I^nnan methods of making a road was to use 
flagstones laid topiether as seen here, I should 
not be surprised if these stones turn out to be 
part of the Roman Road. They convinced me, 
at any rate, that there never could have been a 
bridcre there. Nimmo, who mistakes Kildean 
ford for the Drip, where there never was a ford, 
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bnt a ferry coble from time immemorial till the 
building of the bridge in 1769, says, "The ford 
had a firm and solid bottom, and during the 
summer season carried a little over two feet of 
water. There was thus no occasion here for a 
bridge to transport those hardy sons of Borne, 
whom much more stately rivers did not intimi- 
date from their darling project of subduing the 
world." Quite true; yet it is Nimmo who as- 
serts without qualification that the bridge across 
the Forth in tne time of Wallace stood at Kil- 
dean' and it is this assertion, made without any 
prooi whatever, that is the sole basis of the 
"tradition" assumed to exist by Lord Hailes, 
that the bridge was higher up the river than Stir- 
ling Bridge^ and of t^e statements to the same 
effect contamcd in local histories and guide- 
books. 

There is an old legend of a bridge in this 
locality which I may notice briefly, altnough the 
probability is that it did not occur either to 
Nimmo or Lord Hailes. When St Kentigern 
quitted Culross, he came along the north side of 
tlie Firth of Forth, which had carried his mother 
in her coracle to St Serf, and continued his jour- 
ney westwards. Here I will allow the Bev. Dr 
Stevenson, who translated the legends of St 
Kentigern from the Aberdeen Breviary and the 
Arbut^t Misaal, to tell tihe story (19). "Be- 
tiring secretly he (Kenti^pemJ came to the river 
Mallena, which, overflowing its channel through 
the influx of ti\^ sea line, entirely extinguished 
all hope of crossing. But the Lord who divided 
the Bed Sea, and once led the people of Israel 
throueh the midst of it with dry feet. He him- 
self oivides the river Mallena for His servant, 
and there were as if it had been walls on his 
right hand and on his left. Then having crossed 
the narrow area of the sea by a bridge Q^er pon* 
tern ; here, however, Dr Stevenson says pons must 
be understood to denote the miraculous ford), he 
saw the waters fill the channel with a sudden 
rush and deny a passage for anyone. And the 
place was for the future impassable ; and thence- 
xortii the bridse (i.e., the ford), covered over 
with water, no longer afforded anyone an oppor- 
ianit7 <^ crossing. Moreover, the river MaUen*, 
forsaKing it« oonne, thenceforth twisted itself 
aV>at into tlie channel of the river Ledex ; ftpd 

(19) P. 74. 
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thus two rivers -which had until then been 
divided, have since that day been commingled." 
All which, being reduced to plain English, means 
that St Kentigern crossed the water at Kildean, 
a little below the junction of the Allan and the 
Forth. I take it that this jhtm Servant, the 
legendary bridge of monkish invention, was the 
only one that ever existed at Kild4«n, if we ex- 
cept the small bridge over the burn leading into 
the old mill dam, where the fann -house now 
stands. 

Let it be noted that Nimmo does not seem to 
have visited the spot, and though he quotes 
Hemin^ord in his account of the battle of Stir- 
ling Bridge, he does not follow that writer very 
intelligentlv, and he gives the date of the battle 
as the 13th, instead of the 11th September, a 
blunder which has been copied from him into 
Bandall's and some later histories. The late 
Bev. Mr Sawers, Free Church minister at Qar- 
gunnock, who wrote a little work entitled " Foot- 
steps of Sir William Wallace/' perceives what 
he calls the "absurd mistake" of placing the 
word Kildean before brid;i;e, but he himself 
commits as great an absurdity in placing the 
bridge at the Abbey, thus anticipating Professor 
Hume Brown's error, which obliges him to carry 
the battle as far inland as Logie Kirk, and make 
a second fight at the bridee. Mr Sawers, whose 
marked and well-thumbed copies of the Latin 
text of Hemingburgh and Trivet are in mv posses- 
sion, rather twists the contemporary chronicles 
to suit his own theory, for he makes Heming- 
burgh say that the ford which Sir Richard Lun- 
din advised the En^ish to cross was lower down 
the river than Stirling Brid^, whereas the his- 
torian says nothins of the kind, his words being 
**nom longe oftJUnc^'— not far from here. Sawers. 
however, is a model of scrupulosity as compared 
with the late Rev. Dr Charles Rogers, wh*, in 
"The Book of Wallace," cooll^r interpolates Kil- 
dean Bridge and Manor Ford in Hemingburgh's 
narrative to bolster up the Kildean theory, the 
fact being that the first occurrence of the name 
anjrwhere is, as Bailie Ronald has observed, in 
Nimmo's History of Stirlingshire, published in 
1777, the soorce and origin of all tne confusion 
that exists wiUi regard to the situation of the 
Wallace Bridge. 

In oonclnding this lengthy naper, I cannot help 
feeling ^t an apology is ane for entering so 
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much into detail, and Tcpeatuig, perhaps ad 
naiMeum, the reaaons which have convinced my- 
self that the Kildean theory is a myth. These, 
indeed, are so obvious that the mere process of 
setting them forth seems to me like using a steam- 
hammer to crush a fly. Still, when we find in the 
Government Ordnance Survey map a line across 
the Forth at Kildean marked " Site of Bridge,** 
and the north-west part of Cornton Carse marked 
" Site of the Battle of Stirling Bridge/' it doe» 
appear necessary that a serkms efFoit should bo 
made to oorrect a blunder originating in careless- 
ness, and thoughtlessly repeated by writers who 
have not taken the trouble to study the old re- 
cords and the topogFaphical facts, from whioh 
alone the truth of the matter is to be gathered. 
I do not flatter myself that either historians or 
map-makers or encyclopaedia and gazetteer-oom> 
pliers will do any better in the future, for one can 
naidly hope to overtake an error which has the 
advantage of such a long start, but it is import- 
ant that the IVansactions of the Stirling Arcnsso- 
logical Society, at least, should contam a rea- 
soned aooonnt, as full^ vouched as fK)ssible, of 
an historical event which took place in our im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and which so profoundly 
affected the destinies of the Scottish nation. 

"Search nations' annals — chiefs of every age— 
A chief like Wallace ne'er displayed the page ; 
A greater patriot ne'er adorned the world, 
A braver never Freedom's flag unfurled. "(20). 



I am indebted to Mr J. Q. Murray for the draw- 
ings exhibited, and for much other kindly heln, 
and also to Mr John E. Shearer for his trouble 
in procuring some particulars I was personally 
unaole to look after. 

(20) Strila: a Poem, by JameeQ. Todd. Edin> 
burgh : 1823. 
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MAPS OF SCXnXAND, ANCIENT ANI> 

MODEBN. 

(By John £. Sheabkb.) 

PART I. 

OLD MAPS OF SCOTLAND, fbom 20 b.o. to 

1760 A.D. 

From a very early period in the world's histoiy 
charts and. maps have been drawn. Tba date A 
the earliest attempt at map-drawing has never 
been ascertained, but it is known that lor hun- 
dreds of years before the Christian era maps wero 
made. Many excellent and very learned worka 
have been published on the ancient geography and 
earliest explorations of the East. 

These works tell that nations emerging from 
primeval conditions considered that the earth waa 
in the shape of a fkit, circular disc, surnounded 
on all sides by water, and covered bv the heavens 
as with a canopy, in the centre of which their 
own land was situated. 

Unfortunately, little has been done in the way 
of a history of the maps or map-makers of Scot- 
land. There is no complete catalogue of our 
maps, and no library in S(X)tland has a collection 
ef any importance. 

All this is very surprising, when Scotland is 
so famous for its maps and map-makers. 

Cough's "British TopoCTaphy" of 1780, of 
which an earlier and mucn mferior edition ap- 
peared in 1768, is the only ereat work on maps ; 
and the next attempt at forming a list of the 
cartography of Scotland was done a few years ago 
by JT G. Bartholomew, F.R.G.S., etc., in the 
R.S. Geographical Society's Atlas of Scotland, 
and was excellent for a beginning. 

Professor Hume Brown, m his most interesting 
and valuable book, "Early Travellers in Soot- 
land " (published 1891), has written a little on old 
maps without studying the subject or examin- 
ing the maps carefully. 

The British Museum must think maps of im- 
portance, as they charge £6 6s for the catalogue, 
and even in this costlv work Scotland still re- 
quires to be overhauled and additions made. 

In the time of Homer, about 850 B.C., our 
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island was not known to the civilised world. It 
may have been known earlier, but the credit of 
first visiting onr shores is j|;iven to the Gar- 
^haginian Himilco, who mentioned our island in 
bis writings abont 600 years before the Christian 
•era. Paeemg over 500 years, we find the famous 
fl^^apher, Strabo, about tne be^ning of the 
Christian ora, had a map of onr islands, which 
bears little resemblance to our maps of to-day. 

Ptolemy of Alexandria, abont i50 years alter 
the Christian era, had an excellent map of Bri- 
tain for the period, with oiie great mistake, re- 
presenting Scotland as bent round to the east in 
place of going up northwards. 

From maps I navo seen, I can g[ive the follow- 
ing information, some portions of it being oorrec- 
iSonm of what has been recently printed, uid soma 
-of it information from recent discoveries. 

To start with, it is well to state clearly that 
Ptolem^s map of 150 a.d., which was known to 
the civilised world, continued to be an authority 
till aiboat 1500 a.d., and did not show Scotland 
.as an island. 

Very soon after it must have been thought on 
the Continent that Scotland was surronnced bv 
water, as in the atlas ^mentioned in the British 
Museum catalogue) by Bordone, published 
Venice, 1533, there is a map — called "The 
Modems," by Bordone— which shows Scotland as 
an island. 

In the famous map of the world by the re« 
Downed Spanish geographer^ Santa Cruz, Soot- 
land in 1542 is shown as an island about the siae 
<of England. 

Sebastian Cabot, one of the greatest naviaators 
.and explorers, who lived in England and Spain, 
and who was employed by the kings of these 
<x)untries, published his famous map of the world 
in 1544, in which Scotland is also given as an 
island. 

Turning now to what was intended for Soot- 
land on &glish maps of the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
^imtfuries, we find that in En-gland, Scotland, or 
A large part of Scotland, is always shown as an 
island, and this inlormation travelling over to 
Italy and Spain led Bordone and Santa Cms 
away fram the old work of Ptolemy, and into 
the mistake of makine Scotland an. island. 

Verjr soon after the middle of the 16th cen- 
tury, it must have been known to the famous 
•geographer, Ortelins, in the Netherlands, that 
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43ooUand was not an island, because in 1670-1 ha 
bfroaght out his atlas (whick woold be some tima 
in pi«paration) oontaining a map of the British 
Ides and one of Scotland ; these maps do not 
ahow Scotland as an island, and they resemble 
somewhat in form oar maps of the present day. 

The map of Ortelius proves that shortly after 
the middle of the 16th centnry an atlas was pub- 
lished which gave a map of Scotland, and pre- 
sented a fairly accurate conception of this coun- 
try. He seems to have obtained assistance from 
Hfumphrey Lloyd, a native of Britain about 1668. 

The credit of irst bringing out * map seme- 
thing like in form to Scotland has been recently 
ffiven to l^iercator, whose atlae came out about 
zO years after that of Ortelius ; but this is not 
^oemct, as an comparing the two maps Merca- 
tor^e is found to be a copy of that of Ortelius, 
with improvements. 

It is a mistake to think that foreixners 
dietched and made our maps of Scotfauid. lliey 
no doubt printed and published our maps for a 
long time down to the 17th century; but with 
the exception of Ptolemj, about 160 a.d., the 
gathering of the information and compiling of our 
maps were done by natives of our land, who some- 
times j^ave the inu»rmation away, but fortunately, 
flomeUmes published their own maps. 

Alexander Lypdsay, the pilot of James V., 
Timothy Pont, Kobert Gk>rd<m of Straloch, his 
son, Rev. James Gordon of Bothiemay, aaad 
others, along with the surveyors of the old large 
ootmt^ maps, were the men who did the work of 
building up and improving the early maps of 
Scotland. 

Alexander Lyndsay, the pilot with James V. oo 
Ids voyage round Scotlana in 1640, did a great 
MTvioe to his country and to map-makers by his 
survey of the Scottish coast line and islands. 
Leaving out Ortelius, who published Scotland in 
his atlas in 1670, many maps from 1640 down to 
Gordon in 1663, and afterwards Jansen, 1669, 
have several porti<Mis of their coast-lines re- 
sembling the Lynd8ay-D*.^eville map of 1640-83. 

The small island. Bona, 46 miles N.N.E. of 
the Butt of Lewis, has been placed by Ortelius, 
1670, almost in line with the top of Lewis. (This 
may have been done by the engraver to giTS 
apace for his finely-designed title of this map.) 
'The map of the voyage of James V., which canne 
^Mit ana waa printed in 1683, has the ialaod 
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neaarly in its correct place, about 40 miles to the 
north, and it is cunoas that three map-makerB 
who came aft^r (Mercator, 1596; Speed, 1610; 
and Jansen, 1659) all oopieid the 1540-83 mao for 
their coast-line; and that of Ortelius. 1670, for 
the position of the Bona island and toe internal 
arrangement of the country. 

Ortelius has drawn the northern coast-line from 
Gape Wrath to John o* Groats rising CTaduaHy* 
from west to east, and the Lyndsay-D^^rfeville 
1540-83 map has it almost level, and there is 
also added on this map a long promontory like 
a crow's beak on the north-east of Lewis, and 
this was all repeated down to the time of 
Jansen, 1659. 

As we have now reached a period when Soot- 
land is fairly well sbown on maps we will imm 
back to the beginning of map-making, and see- 
how maps ffrew in size and improved in appear- 
ance, and how the art of map-making started 
in the Eiast and travelled from one country to 
another by the Mediterranean, took a strong 
hold on Italy, France, Holland, and then on our 
own ooimtry. 

The maps to be mentioned are only a section of 
those I consider most interesting. The dates to 
be given are in almost every case taken from the 
maps or atlases. 

British Isles, 

by Strabo. About 20 B.C. 

Strabo was born about 64 B.C. in Asia, near- 
the Black Sea. He was a student writer, and 
traveller, and was living at Oorintn in 29 B.C., 
ascended the Nile 24 B.C., settled in Borne 14 
A.D., and is believed to have died after 21 a.d. 

Strabo wrote a great historical work, very 
little of which now remains, but his "Geo- 
graphia,'* from which this sketch was taken, waa- 
a work in 17 books. Editions of this work have 
been published on the Continent from 1472 on- 
wards, and in 1864-57 an edition was printed in 
English in Bohn's Library, in 3 vols. 

Map of Britain, 

by Claudius Ptolemy. 150 a.d. 

The compiler of this map was born in Egypt, 
and lived in Alexandria from 139 to 161 a.d. He 
did much to correct the work of former geo- 
graphers, and was famous for his knowledge of 
astronomy. 
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He oonfltmcted a Aeries of 26 maps, with a 
«B]iaial map of the world^a work he could never 
nave carried out if it had not been for the 



labonrs of ICarinns of T^re. This map was fint 

frinted at Rome in a Li^in edition of the atlas m 
478, and Sootland is represented as bent fnlly 
round to the east. 

In this map Sootland is not shown as an island, 
as was done in maps printed hundreds of years 
alter in France and Spain. 

This map had a very long life, and was not 
superseded by an improved map for more than a 
thousand vears. 

Even after Uiai date publishers of atlases in 
the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries bad so much 
reverence for Ptolem^s map that it was printed 
and bound up in their atlases alongside of newer 
and more cOTrect maps of Scotland. 

It is the first map in the volume of Blaen's 
Atlas for Scotland, and an edition of the atlas 
was published at Amsterdam as late as 1730. 

It was only after the time of James V.'s 
voyage round Sootland, in 1540, that more ooiTect 
ideas about the coast-line of Scotland were en- 
tertained. 

The next three maps show what was done in 
the way of map-making in England in the 13th, 
14th, and 16th centuries, when English people 
believed Scotland, or a large portion of Soothuod 
from the River Forth northward, to be an island, 
an idea that could nev^ have been held by native 
Scots. 

BuTAmnA, 

by Matthew Paris. About 1235. 

The original of this map is believed to be by 
his own hand, and was made about 123o. 
Matthew Paris, the best Latin chronicler of the 
13th century, was born in England about 1200 
and died 126d. 

In the neighbourhood of Stirling the following 
matters are of interest. The Friths of Forth and 
Clyde are shown te be joined, and from Stirling 
northward Sootland is represented as an island, 
Stirling, spelled Est'velin, being marked on the 
island on the north side of the Forth, and on the 
opposite or south side, where the town ehould 
stand, the word "Pons" is printed. This is the 
first map showing Stirling Bridge. 

The country north <» the Forth is naoted 

"Albania/' or "Sooda ultramarina," i.e., "be- 

jrond the friths." The names Fife, DunfermUne, 
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Lothian, Glasgow, and Edinburgh are given ^ 
The most northerlv Bonutn wall (Graham's Dyk«) 
is named " Wall deviding the Soots and Picta of 
old," and the wall further sonth is named " Wall 
separating the Angles and Picta of old/' 

SOOTLAKD BSrORB 1314. 

(Northern half of a Map of England and Scotland.) 

The authtor or date of this map has never been 
ascertained. Ancient and modern writers aerae 
that it was drawn about 1314, or probably earfier. 

The original drawing of this map was before 
the Society of Antiauaries of Lonoon in 1769, 
and it was preservea, very carefully enmvedi 
and published by Gough in his book, "British 
Topography," in 1780, and a little later it passed 
into the Bodleian Library. 

This map has been reproduced by tlie Oidnanoe 
Survey in the National Manuscripts of Scotland, 
and, witli a description, will be found in H>um(e 
Brown's " Early Travellers in Scotland." 

This map shows finer drawing and more detail 
than on the one last shown by ^latthew Paris of 
1235. North of Stirling is still represented aa 
an island, but Stirling is now shown on the 
pioper side of the Forth. Stirlins and Dumbar- 
ton are shown with castles; Eoinburgh has a 
castle and church with spire; Cambuskenneth 
{left out of a modern edition), Dunblane, Glas- 
gow, and St Andrews have all churches with 
spires. 

Near Stirling; no bridge is given over the Forth, 
but this verv interesting wording is printed, " hie 
passagium oe drippes," and further up the river 
▼eiT boldly printed are the words, **P<his 
Agnmore" (or Achmore). but it is difficult to say 
from the map where it was situated. This is 
shown by a broad line crossing the water 
coloured red, the same colour thsA is on large 
bouses. 

The chronicle of Harding (b. 1378— d. 1465), 
about <»ie hundred years after, has the following- 
lines, which tell of ways of crossing the Forth 
near Stirling: — 

** From Sterlyng, then over the river Foorthe, 
Passe aJongest the bridge to CamskeneUe, 

And if it be broken towara the north 
Unto the Foorde of Tirps under the fell, 

Then spede you westward three miles, as men tell. 
Where ye maie pass to the doune of Menteith. 
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This mentioiifl Stirling Bridge, and thera i» 
little doubt " the Foorde o! Tirps under the fell " 
is a ford near the Drip, under the ihadow of 
Graigforth, and that three miles further west 
you oonld pass to Doune. The raeed natural 
rocks in the bed of the river above the Drip at 
the side of Graisforth form the safeet and best 
ford on the Forth in our district. 

Not far above this nature has supplied a centre 
pier for a bridge. This great rock stands well out 
of the water, and there would be little dilficultv 
in throwing a temporary bridge across here witn. 
a few trees, as the river is very slow running, 
shallow, narrow, and not affected by the tide. 

This is the first map I have seen recordiqg^ 
wonders in our large lochs, but the example haf 
been followed in latsr maps. 

Here we learn about Loch Tay : — ** In isto lacu 
tria mirabilia, insula natans, pisces sine in- 
testinis, fretum sine vento," which translated 
means : — " In this lake are three marvels — a float- 
injg island, fishes without intestines, and a stone 
without wind. 

Oabuslk to Lindorzs, 1461. 
(Reign of Edward IV.) 

This is a portion of a most interesting and 
o uikwi s map, which coniains notes which are not 
complimentary to Scotland, and the wonds, 
" Wilde Scottz," are placed at Mar, At hole, and 
many other districts. "The original MS. is in 
Rftwnng's ohrooLcle in the Bodleian libranr. It 
is written in large letters on parchment, bound 
in silken or velvet cover, adorned with brass 
bosses, titled Qhroniclee of Inglande, in tn«|lyshe, 
written ballet wise on parchment.'* Gougn, who 
describes and gives illustrations of these maps in 
his "British Topography," says this seems to 
have been the author's presentation copy to 
Edward IV. 

The principal points of interest are the 
sketches of Stirling CSastle, above it Donne Outl^ 
and Perth Castle. A large building is given «i 
Dunblane. 

Dumbarton and Edinburgh sketches show tha 
large buildings for castles, Glasgow has a 
cathedral, and Lindores an abbey. 

The Firih of Forth is called " Mare Sootioom,*^ 
and we are told between the " Soottes See '* and 
water of Tay there are many towns. The follow- 
ing places are only mentioned by name without 
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sketches: — Cambuskemieth, Alloa, Dunfermline, 
InverkeitJiing, and Leiih. 

Scx>TiA Tabttla, 
l>y Abraham Ortelius. Publislied Antwerp, 1570-3. 

Scotland, 
by Bishop Leslie. Published Borne, 1578. 

These two maps a;re the first printed maps of 
Sootland, and may be taken as the starting point 
in modem map-making. 

Abraham Ortelius was bom at Antwerp in 
1527^ and died 1598. He was the fast geographer 
of his age, and travelled throoigh Ekig^na, Ger- 
m.any, Franoe, and Italy. He obtained some in- 
formation in 1568 for nis map of Scotland from 
Humphrey Lhuyd, or Lloyd, physician at Den^ 
bndge, an antiquary, traveller, asd the author 
•of the first modern map of England. 

The first edition of his nesA atlas. Theatrum 
Orbis Terrarum, was published 1570, cuid the 
following are a few of the editions which fol- 
owed— 1573, 1579, 1584, 1595, 1606. Editions 
appeared with the text in many languages, and 
after 1600 in English. This atlas had a grfsi^ 
sale, and throueh this work the neicrhbouring 
<:ountry, Holland, became for a time the oentre 
for map-publishing. 

Where Ortelius picked up all the information 
to make this improved map of Sootland it is 
difficult to say, but that the information came 
-directly or indirectly from Sootland there can be 
no doubt. There is one thing we have very good 
ground for believing, and that is a compiler of an 
atlas of the world, who lived on the Continent, 
would have his time too fully occupied to have 
the necessary leisure to visit Scotland, and even 
If he had the time in these early daye it would 
have been a laborious and difficult task. 

The information given on this map is eurioua: 
*^** Loch Lomond is subject to great storms and 
the fish in it are without fins," and the six islands 
named on the loch have only a very slight re- 
semblance to modern names — "Horryn," 
^* Moray n" (probably now Inch Murren), "firek- 
well," "Wag" (probably Fad), " Roody," 
"Brake." These have been carefully copied by 
Mercator on one of his maps published 20 years 
after. 

The following is a list of map-makers in Hol- 
land: — ^Mercator was succeeded by Jodocuf 
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Honditis (1663-1611), who published maps and 
an atlas, 6 yds. ; his son followed, Henricus Hon- 
dins, 1580-1644 ; and ih«n the business passed to 
a son-in-law of Jodocas Hondias, Jan Jansum. 
Opposition map-makers were : — William Janss 
Biaeu, 1571-1638, suooeeded by his sons, Jan and 
Gomdins Blaeu, who published the great atlas 
of 1654. 

After this the importance of map-making in 
Holland fell away in the hands of the followizig 
map makers: — N. Vischer, 1621 to 1670, his son, 
ana Fredrick de Witt, his sons, and Peter 
Scbenck. The influence of the Dutch school, 
which had previously been so great, disappeared 
wiih the close of the 17th century. — Bee 
Eiocyblopsdia firitannioa. 

Scotland, 
by Bishop Leslie. 1678. 

Leslie's map is small in siie, very rare, not 
nearly so good as that of Ortelius, and of little 
impKtftance aa a map. It is to be found in- a few 
copies of his History of Scotland, which was pub- 
lisned in Latin at Borne in 1578. The book was 
named "De Ori^ne Moribus et Rebus Gestis 
Scotarum." This, the second printed map of 
Scotland, was for long oonsiderea the first, and, 
judging Dy the drawing of the map, it was a very 
natural conclusion to come to. 

John Leslie was bom in 1527, became Bishop of 
Rose, and was a friend and adviser of Queen 
Mary, with the resuft that he was compelled to 
go to the Continent, where he died 1596. 

S€X>TLAMD, 

by Nioolay D'Arfeville and Alexander Lyndsay. 

Paris, 1583. 

This map is from a very rare little book pub- 
lidwd in fVench, at Paris, in 1583. The woriE is 
the log book of the voyage of James V. round his 
kinsdom of Scotland in 1540. 

The book in the original is a small folio of 37 
double pages, and the reprint is about the sise 
of one of the volumes of this Society's transao- 
tioos, and the last oopy I saw for sale of the first 
edition was priced at £30. 

Alexander Lyndsay, called "excellent Scotch 
pilot," was the navigator who gathered the in- 
formation which helped most map-makers from 
1540. 

This map was brought out by Nioolay 
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If Arfevill«, ooemographeor to tlie Kiitg of IVanoe- 
in 1583, foriy-ihiee years aftor th» voyage ; and 
it is w<ell to mentioa Uiat tiiis FpenchixuBa "was 
not with James V. on his voyage, and that the^ 
map was oompiled from information supplied by 
the Sootoh navi^toor. 

J<^n Adair, m 1688, at Ediabmrgh, engraved 
aoQd republished this map. 

Qongh mentions that Nioolay accompanied the^ 
French fleet of 16 galleys, sent by order of Heory 
n. of France to besiege tne castle of St Andrews^ 
held by Beaton's muniererB. 

SooTUi Reokxtm, 
from Mjercator's Atlas. Published Dusseldorf, 

Germany, 1595. 

This map of Scotland is by the Flemish mathe- 
matician, geographer, and map-maker, Gerard 
Kramer, usually called Mercator, who lived from 
1512 to 1594. The first edition of his atlas was 
brought out after his death b^ his son, a second 
edition in 1602, and later editions were published 
in Holland by the sucoessot of Mercator, 
Jodocus Hondius. Mercator's name will live for 
all time as the inventor of Mercator's P:x>jectioniB, 
the lines so familiar to you all on modern maps. 

His name is one of the most famous among 
map -makers, but he did little to improve the map^ 
of Scotland except follow in the footsteps of 
Ortelins, as was done by other map-makers for 
nearly a hundred years, down to the time of' 
Pont and Gordon, who surveyed the country for 
themselves. 

To show how little progress was made in the 
improvement of maps trom the time of Ortelius. 
down to the middle of the 17th oentury^ I give 
in one oolumn the number of islands m Loch 
Lomond shown on maps, and in another the num- 
ber of lochs which' are given as supplying water 
for the Rivers Teith and Forth : — 

Islands. Lochs. 

13 Ortelius 2 1571-3. 

13 Mercator 3 1595. 

13 Sp^ 3 1610. 

24 Gordon 7 1663-4. 

13 Jansen 3 1659. 

Ortelius shows two lochs as supplying the Teitb 
and the Forth with water. At the side of one 
we find Oambel Cast, (castle), and at the other,. 
Henoch Cast, (probably Monachyle at Loch? 
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Earn), and a little further 90iitii Ortelins ri 
a larsre bmlding named Cast. Kerv witb no loch, 
anid M«rcator, or his engraver. Kas chanoed ta 
add the loch, as this was, no ooubt, thou^i to 
haye been left ont by mistake. These throe 
lochs and three castles irere faiUifnlly oopied for 
niany years by map-makers. 

KiNODOH OF SOOTLAKB, 

by Speed. London, 1610. 

John Speed was bom in Cheshire, and worked 
«s » taikxr in London. He was a historian and 
an antiqnarjr and brought out a larse number 
of maps. His most important work was his. 
Atlas d Great Rritain, whioh passed thioagb 
several editicms. 

This map of Speed's is very like Mercator^s, 
which was in tuni lit:e the map of Orieldns. Tbe 
principal points of interest are the sketdies ol 
Koyal persons at each side of tbe map. As 
Speed was a tailor, the oostnmet may be ooo- 
sidered anthentic. 

The left side of tbe map has James VI. of Scot- 
land, who was baptised and crowned in Stirling, 
and bis son'. Prince Henry, who was bom in 
Stirling Castle. 

On the right side are given tbe wife of Kins 
James, Anne, Princess of Denmark; and 
Charles, Doke of Albany, who was crowned as 
Charles I. 

Onr district is named Srienling, and the 
town Sterling; Clamskenar for Csmoaskenineih. 
The following are a few spellings: — ^Downcastle, 
Dnnblain, Ynche Mohomo, Banozbora, Alway 
Gastle, Inder Ketthing, Oomirnald Castle. 

Bbitain Duriko thb AkquO'Saxoix Heptaboht, 

by Speed. London, 1610 and 1627. 

The Scotland of the map has taken from tho 
map of Ortelins, and not nom Mercator, as was 
Speed's map of Scotland. 

SooTiA Reonttm, 

by Robert Gordon of Stralooh. Printed 
Amsterdam, 1653-4. 

Goidon wae boom in Aberdeeoshire in 1680, 
and died 1661. He studied at Aberdeen and 
Paris, and was famous as a geographer and 
antiquary. 

One author mentions that he prepai«d ao 
AtJas of Scotland at Uie request of GhaTles I., 
which was published at Amsterdam in 1648, the- 
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yeair belove GSharlei waa «z6Ctiied, and it is alto 
reoorded that Qordon broaght out at ihtb Bame 
vcity a seoond Atlas of Sootland, caUed "Theatmm 
Sootiae" two yean later, d<idicated to Oliver 
Cromwell. Very probably it y^fia^ the same book 
"with a changed title to suit the changed oiromn- 
stanoes. Gknrdon revised Font's maps of Soot- 
land for Blaeu's Atlas, and in this atlas he haa 
reprinted hie map *' Scotia Bezntim," taid his 
ower map named " Ancient ScotUnd as known to 
t^ Botnans,^ from his first publicatico. In the 
last-named map the Forth is named Bodotria. 
Very near Stirling is found the Boman. Station 
Lindmn, and the Roman Wall (Antonine'e) is 
named " Valli Adriani." 

Scotia Beonth, 
by Jansen. 1659. 

Appears to belong to an earlier period, and 
pioves what has been stated, that Janseo worked 
up the material inherited from the Hondias 
family, who had succeeded Mercator. 

SooTLAin), 

iby P. OoTonelli. Paris, 1708. 

Dedicated to James III. (The Pretender to tJiA 
Orowns of England, Scotland, and Ireland). 

Thia map ia adorned with signs or marks at 
different pmces^ and there is a key at the side to 

S've *h» meaning of these signs. Edinburgh, 
lasgow, St. Ancurews, and Aberdeen are marked 
as having universities, and over Stirling the 
word "vie," which shows the author believed 
there was a Viscount of Stirling. 

Map of the Nobth Part or Great Britain, 

by Hennan Moll, Geoflrrapher to Her Majesty 
QueetQ Anne. Pubuahed London, 1714. 

This is a most interesting map, and a great 
amount of time could be spent upon it. No roads 
were in the first edition, but when the Kine'i 
Beads were made by General Wade, after 1726, 
An edition was published with these roads, but 
liaving the old date, 1714. The Advocate's 
Library copy is one of these. 

From about this time roads began to be shown 
in maps, which now grew larger, and many im- 
.ppovements were introduced. 

At the sides of this map are 11 small en- 
gravings £rom Slezer's 1693 Views of Scotland. 
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FqH details ol tlie fiab canghi in tlie m* Are* 
pY&a., end mention b also made of birds, fowl. 

The stoiy of marvels is transferred to Looh 
Lomond this time, and we are informed that it 
has a floating island, fiaib withoui fins, and as 
being fpeqoeniljr tempestnoas in a calm. Thia- 
is vwj like what is given in 1314 abont Loch Tav, 
and IS a little different from Ortelins in 1670. 
who says Loch Lomond has great stonns aiMi 
fish without fins. At lona we find printed, 
" Here is 6t Onran's Chttrch, famous for the bnr^ 
ing of 8 kings of Norway, 48 of Scotland, 4 of 
Ireland, any many other persons of distinction." 

MoU brought out a large number of maps ; a* 
desoription of England awl Wales, and the first 
complete County Atlas of Scotlana (a volume of 
36 maps), in 1725. 

The Coast Lines of Scotland, 1664 to 1721, 
by Cowley. London, 1734. 

This map shows the changes that have taken 

flaoe in the coast line, as snown on nuips from 
664 to 1721. 

Scotland, 

by Bowles. Published London, 1760. 

This is a large and very good map ((4 feet by 
3 feet 4 inches), with roads, Roman camps, forts, 
and military ways; counties coloured, county 
louses, a sign for churches, cross swords at 
battlefields. Abbeycraig is named Abbot'a 
Crai^, and Airthrey is called Ethra. 

Hub map^ which was published 17 years before 
Ninmio's History of Stirlingshire and before 
Kildean became so famous in history, has tho 
Battle of Strrling Bridee marked as having 
taken place near t£e Old Bridge of Stirling. 



PART n. 



DISTRICT MAPS OF SCOTLAND. 

Town of Stirlino, 

by Charles Ross, of Greenlaw. Published 1780. 

This very interesting map only measures 
inches by 4} inches, and shows Stirling as a small 
place, and was printed in the comer of tlie Stir- 
ongshire map by C. Ross. In this map, Kinp. 
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^treeft is named Meal MaiiDet, Fiiar Street u 
Frysro' Wyod, and Baker Stiraei, Bakere' Wynd. 
8t John Street is the Fleah Market, Broad Straet 
ie nazned bib at preaent, St Mary's W^nd is St 
Maxj Wynd. Xha Horoital GaTdea is abowsi 
near the present High School play^pnoand. The 
•only mention of Mar's Work is toat it is in mine. 
The Gkywan Hill is oalled Gowling Hill, and has 
this inlonnation— " Here the pebets battened tiie 
Castle in 1745 and were TOTalsed. Duke Mior- 
doch waa here behecwied 1424." 

Wood's Plan of Stiulino, 1820. 

This lai^, moat mteiesting, and valnable map 
<d Stirling is by John*Wood who oompiled maps 
<i a niaxnber of towns in Sootland. Thia nu» 
measares 41 inches by 25^ in-dies, and abounds 
wxUi iniormatoon. Ita value is greatly enhanced 
by having the names of the occupiers of bouses 
at each prc^rty. King Street was then Quality 
Street, and Baker Street Bakers' Wynd. Hie 
Bank of Scotland is shown at the foot of Broad 
Street, and the Stirling Bank at the corner of 
Broad Street and St Mary's Wynd. Saracens- 
head Inn is given at the corner of KingStfeet 
and Friar Street. The Enj^lish and Writins 
.Schools are seen as small buildings near the High 
School, and the Grsmmar SchocH is at the Broad 
Stairs, near Castle Esplanade. The Old Ligfat 
Meeiuv-Houee is the Old Free CShnrdi at the 
liack oTthe Ei^ School, Um Anti-Burgher Meet- 
ing-Houae was at viewfield Church, and 
Buivher Meeting-House at Brskine dhnrch, 
Beaoinff-Boom is in the Council Chambers, and 
the Golden Lion Hotel is named the Lion Inn. 
Melville Terrace is Melville Place, and Pitt 
Terrace is named Melville Terrace. A projected 
Toad is shown, which^ unfortunatdy, was never 
carried out. Staiting from near the foot ol 
Ein^ Street, orossing over by t^ present Oala- 
donian goods yard, which was then oconpied by 
parks. Hjd by a bridge over the Forth, tne road 
passed on to Camboakenneth. 

Stiriivo in 1832, aia> Stiblxmo ov To-Dat. 

Thia old map ia from a volume which contains 
the boundaries ol the several cities, burghs, and 
t^wns of Scotland in respect to the elation of 
members to serve in Parliament. PubKAed 
1832. The new bridge is shown, the fonndataon 
<i which was laid in 1831, but no road is mariDsd 
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WaUaoe Stnet. Kildaan Facsn is mariced 
Kildean MiU (bmlt 1760J and Um miU kde » 
jfaown CTOwinff under tbe Drip Boad oppofita Um 
Baploch ToU-Hoaae, and there lornonff a dam 
Tcnukd by the fpont ci tbe niill, over wnich you 
bad to cross a brid^ over the lade to reach the 
mill. The Commissioners fixed the mill lade and 
4am as their boundary, as they ooosidered Uwse 
would be pennaaent. but tlhev have now disap- 
peared. IjM arch ot the hriage where the laoe 
pnosed under the road still remains. On Uie 
South of Sttrling one boose stands, sod it is 
named Incloaure. No houses are in Albert Place, 
Victoria Place, Park Terrace, or Southfield. 
Near Murray Place the road is caJled Mill-lane. 
and Jtear Newhouse village the names Itfurkficda 
and Bellfield are shown. The following extracts 
from this book on Parliamentary Boundaries are 
interesting: — 

The OBistle waa foTmerly a place of freat 
atdrength, is occupied by a regular gamaon, 
and contains a depot of arms. Many resect- 
able families !hav<e been induced to setue in 
Stirling, in oooeequence oi tbe cheapness of 
living, tbe beauty of the surrounding county, 
and the society which the town affonis. The 
chief maniulacture is that of tartans, tartan 
ahawls, caxpeta, and yarns, whi^ is carried on 
to a lar^ extent, dyeing, principally of 
yaraa, homemade cMb», anid silk. There is 
a coneidierable manoifacture of malt, leather, 
soap, and candles. About 100 ships are said 
to DC engaged in the trade up the Forth to 
Stirling, aiKi steamboata sail oailv. There ie 
a Bank of Scotland, a Commercial Bank, and 
a new banking company on an extensive scale 
18 in oomtempladon. The revenue of the town 
is £3026, <Miie-half of which arise from tbe ooa- 
tome on 0oods entering the town at Burgh 
Port, Bridgre, and Shore. Population of burgh 
and parish in 1831—8,663 ; number of houses 
— 84o ; assessed taxes— £954 7s. 

The Raploch, mentioned " a* always having been 
considered a suburb of Stirling," is included in 
the Parliamentary Boundary. 

Stkrun-setb, 

\ij Timothy Pont. Drawn about 1610, and pub- 
lished l554. The firat map of the county. 

Size, 21 inches by 15 inches. 

Timothy Pont was a minister, aiMi tbe eon of 
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ft minister. His father, tthe Rev. Robert Pont^ 
yraa miniater at Dunblane, Dimkeld, aiul at St 
Onthbert's, Ejdinbursh, in 1574. His eldest eon, 
TLmotJb.y, wa^ in. 1601 appointed ^stor of tlie 
oongregation at (Dwineb) Dunnet in Gaithimefla. 
He was the first projector of a Scotch atlas, and 
personally surveyed all Uae Kin^om. The ma^ 
were not published in his lifetime. One of his 
maps, Ix>taiazi aod Linlitquo, appeared 1630-38, 
but his set of maps was revised by Robert 
Gonlon of Straloch, and appeaned in Blaeu's 
Great Atlas of the World, published in Amster- 
dam about 1654. This great and marvellous 
publication' was in 11 large folio volumes, and 
volume 6 oonteined the maps of Scoitland. 
Worthy of attention in this map of Stirlingshire 
are the old names, sketches of castles, rivers 
crossing each other, a little building with a cross 
at Kirk o' Muir. At the side of Stirling Old 
Bridge a mill is shown — ^the only one near the 
town. Stirling is named Starling with the 
"Porck," the Oistle is given with three towers, 
a cross marks the Stirling C3i<uroh, and the town 
is on (the Stirling Rock. The following well- 
known names are on this man — Liuelands, 
Ninians K (Chnroh), Moraye's Wood, Torkn- 
ipecks, Taillerton, Powmais, Benteith, while a 
numl>er of names are printed on this sheet which 
have disappeaxed from present-day maps. There 
is no published map by Pont of the country 
lying between the Forth and Tay to the WeA 
of Stirlin-g. It has been stated that the sketches 
ol this most interesting part of Scotland were 
lost when on transit to Amsterdam to be en- 
graved. The original drawings of Pont's Maps 
are preserved in the Advocates' Library, Edin- 
bnrgn. 

Edgar's STntLiNGSHiRE, 1745. 

Published with Nimmo's History of Stirling- 
shire, 1777. 

Size, 27^ inches by 19 inches. 

This, the second map of Stirlingshire, was sur- 
veyed by William Edgar in 1745, and is a great 
improvement on the first map bjr Pont. It is 
really a bird's-eye maj), and contains much infor- 
mation. The '^following matters are of special 
interest — ^The Roman wall, forts, road, plan of" 
tihe battle of Falkirk in 1298. and of Bannock- 
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Imrxk m 1314. Loch Coulter has ito iiland, mad 
Kirk of Muir is marked as in ruins. Loch 
Ooulter with an ifiUnd is shown on early maps 
and down to 1819, but the island disappears on 
maps alter 1829. In this edition of Ninuno'a 
Stirlingshire, and in the edition of 1817, the map 
ixk eaeh work shows the Roman road crossing si 
the shallows, above Craig Forth Mill (marvied 
Boman Oauseway), and running north by Keir 
and Dunblane without crossing the Allan or any 
stream. This is also shown on the map in Boys 
Boman Antiquities^ published 1774. All tnis 
is contradicted if Sir Bobert Sibbald is oorreot in 
what he mentions in his 1707 (the first) history 
el Stirlingshire. "It is thou^t that Julius 
Agrioola first laid a bridge over the Biver here 
ffiSirli^g) ; it was for a Ions time only of timber, 
out in later, times it was built of stone;" from 
this it is evident that this great authority had no 
kikswledge of what was later called Kildean paved 
Boman ford, or he would have mentioned it in 
his vmtings. In the earlier map of "Boman 
SootUmd," by Gordon, published 1653, the 
Boman Wall is shown, and Boman Stations, bot 
no roads are laid down. 

A Hap or Stiblinoshibe, Frox Actual Sttrvet, 

by Charles Boss of Greenlaw. 1780. 

Size, 60 inches by 26 inches. 

In the last map executed by Edgar in J.746, as 
well as in this, tne oiUy rood shown fvom Oowan 
Street to the Drip passes round by the side d 
the Gowanhill ana sxating pond to the Baploch, 
when it tuined north, and passed throuon the 
fields in front of the Baploch, and on to Kildean 
Mill. The Comton Bead leading to BrkUm of 
Allan is not given, and the Dumbarton fioad, 
^passing the King's Knot, is not shown. To go 
from Stirling to Gargunnock and Dumbarton at 
this time, there was a by-road hy Birkhill, but 
the main road was to go to St Ninians, and turn 
to the right at the cross roads at the U.F. 
Ghnrch. in the next map, published in 1817, 
these roads are all set down. In this map are 
to be found sketches of chnTches, small and 
large houses with their grounds, battMelds, 
Homan Wall, Grahsan's Dyke. The number of 
aonis in each parish in 17m) is stated. A few of 

F 
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tliese U1S iMTOwiitb Mt doiwii, with the munbas^ 
M given in the CShxcrch Tear Book for 1905 : — 

1780 1905 

Aiith, 1900 1360 

Alio*, 600 4743 

Ounpsy, 1900 6424 

JVOkirk, 8600 16,880 

Gargunoook, 800 633 

Kippeot, 956 968 

Larbeit, 4000 13,694 L.&D. 

Stipling, 5000 10,649 

St Ninine, 8570 5731 

Pintfry, 520 314 

Denoy, 1200 4710 

Two cunous thin^ on this map are, first, s^ 
Toagfa win<lii)£ country road is sbown, running 
from ^ of a nmo below EUdean Ford up to Bridgo 
of Alkui. This is the only map that shows a 
road to Kildean Ford, and do map mientions a 
bridge or ford at this place. Seoond, KUdeaa 
ta hoose) is shown about one mile from the 
Forth, in a straight line from the Ford near 
Dumbarton Bead. South of this road Tomiswell 

a house), mow named Bt Thomas's Well, is shown'. 

n the neighbourhood of the King's Bark, 
Hollin Bush, Capmad, and Hayfond aire Bet down. 
A^ Bridge of Allan the silver mine of 1533 is 
marked, and Dnnmore Park House is given very 
near to the River Forth. Elphinstone House is 
the name which appears near the site of the pre- 
sent Dimmoi« House. In the west oomer of 
this map we see " Inverahaid " Fort, and a mill 
near the falls. 

Stibunoshibe, 

by John Grassom, Surveyor, Stirling. 1817. 

Size, 3 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 7 inches ; 1^ inches 

to a mile. 

No oounty in Scotland has had a larmr number 
or better maps than StirlingshiTe, ana this map- 
is one of the oest old county maps published, and 
was re-printed in a smaller size in Edinburgh in 
1819 and 1837. The parishes aure coloured, and 
roads given very like the present day; houses, 
rivers, nills am all indicatea on this sheet. The- 
oompdler of the second edition of Nimmo'a Stir- 
lingshire saw this map, and praises it in that 
work. pp. 575-7. The Qurn (now underground in. 
pipes) running down from Craig Forth by the 
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toll to Kildeani Mill is marked, and Raploch (4 
bnildiDn) is tlie dd fannhouM near the skating 
pood. Between the Baplooh and Graigforih two- 
nonaes «tood. whi^ bave now diaappew^, New- 
landgoit and Longmnir, but Falleninch ia ahowxt, 
wfaicSL still remains. Thia map ahows that down 
to this time the road passing Touch was near the- 
hdUside and went throngk Qargnnnock and 
Rippen, and was not down on the carse land as- 
the pz«flenit Toad. 

PfeBTH AND CULCKMANNAir, 

soFveved by Jamfes Stobie. Published London,. 
1783; Perth, 1805; and a amall editioo ia 
Edinhorgh after 1800. 

Thaa is a great and monumental work, and 
measures 6 teSb hj 5 feet 4 inches ; it is dmwa on. 
the scale of one inch to a mile. In one oomer a 
description of the county is given ; lar^ en^^ved 
views appear of Peith and Dimkeld, with pictorea 
of the following mansion-housee :^3haw Ftak, 
Balgowan. Marlie, Belmont Cbstlo, Oaatle 
Huntly, Gartmore, keir, and Doune Castle (roof- 
less), avesry cottage, house, path, and riyulet 
az« carefully drawn on the map. Near Oomtoa 
the name Silver Oastle is given, and on the Abbe^ 
Oraig a circular building is shown, which is 
marked "in mine." At the hill above Keir a 
round camp is sketched, and one as well ia 
marked near Kippenross Lodge oni the same road. 
A good sketch has been made of ike large Boman 
oamp at Manor Ford. Li a bea«tifully-engraved 
map. which has too much colour to be photo- 
srapned, named the Forth Basin by Knox, pub- 
BsbiBd 1832, <the fort on Abbey Oraig, the oamp 
at Manor Ford and Ardoch Camps are all set 
down with care. The following extracts from a 
naper read by Hugh W. Young, F.S.A.,Soot., at 
Newcastle-upon-T^e in 1807 are interesting in 
counection with Manor Camp : — 

" There was a Boman road which crossed the 
Forth by a paved ford near Manor, about a mile 
east of the Abbey Craig. This tord was paved 
with flagstones, and seems still to exist, though 
covered deep in m'od. A sq<nare castellnxn 
ooveriog an acre of ground guarded the ford, 
and was removed about eighty years ago. A 
bronze sword was fia^ied up at the ford, and 
seveml bronze javelin heatu were found near 
this road." 
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"Hei>d is the vestige of an old four-soiuupe 

castellum oon^taining an ooro of noiina." — 

Macfarlaiie*s MSS., Geographical Oollection, 
Advocates' Library, pp. 159, 60. 

RivEB Forth above Stzhling, about 1750. 

Oiving rivers Teith. Allan, and small streams, 
with sketches of hills, and a letterpress deacrip- 
tion of the district for the guidance principally 
•of oommanders of armies. 

The following is an extract from this map : — 

AH the fords on the Forth and Teith are only 
mentioned as fordable in dry seasons in the 
smmner time. The first rideable ford is a little 
above a place called the Drip near the foot of 
Teith water, and the road tixnn it eastward 
comes within reach of the funs at Stirling 
Oastle. The next ford is six lon^ miles above 
at Frew, and further west GaFtartin Ford, near 
Qartmore, is mentioned as being prefer^Ml to 
going by the Bridge of Aberfoyle. The Duke 
of Argyle in 1715 kept a garrison in buiklinga 
near uiese two fords, and effectually kept the 
rebels from crossing. 

This Eiveb and Fikth of Forth, 1730. 

A very finely engraved na^utical chart, with 
sketmes of islands. 

A new Hydro^aphical Survey of the Biver 
Forth and the Firth of Forth, allied the Soutli 
FLrth or Edinburgh Firth. 

Thb Forth, Clackmannan, and Linlithoow, 

by G. & J. CSsry. London, 1830. 
fiize, 26 inches by 20 inches; ^-inch to a mile. 

This map is drawn with great care and much 
-detail, eho¥nnff roads, shaded hills, parishes, 
woods, coloured green, soundings of the Forth, 
«to., etc. 

Lothian and Linutquo, 

by Timothy Pont. 1630 and 1638. 

This is the first printed county map of Soot- 
land. This niap must have been got from Pont 
by the famous Edinburgh printer, Andrea Hasi, 
«Dd engraved to his cnrder, aa his name is on 
the map. In an edition of Mercator^s Atlaa (pub- 
lished Amsterdam, 1630), and in tlie Atlas of 
Mercator's encoesaora (J. Janaen k H. Qoodius, 
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Amaterdam, 1638) this map is to be foand dedi- 
cated to James I. of Englaiid. Tbe set of Poivt'e 
maps of SootlandKot into the bands of the Blaaas 
(the rival publisJiers to the snocessors of Mer- 
cator), and came out in the famous Atlas of 
1653-4. A ^eat amount of time oould be spent 
studyin-g this map, which abounds with inionna- 
tion for the antiquary. This is the only map br 
Pont or m Blaeu*s Atlas of Scotland in wnich 
Toads are shown-^ in the atlas one map shpows a 
zoad from Berwick-on-Tweed to Eklinburgh. and 
one map shows a road from Glasgow to Paisley, 
but this one of Lothian and Linli^[uo is the only 
one giving a number of roads. The following 
extraot from a newspaper tells a little of what 
is to be found in the map : — 

The peculiar spelling of castles and estates, 
rivers, roads, towns, etc., will be followed with 
much interest. It is surprising on looking over 
the map to find many well-known names under 
some qniaint old spelling. The river Esk is 
shown as crossed by a bridge at Muscle Brag, 
while Symtoun, Elphinstoun, and Edmonstoun, 
are shown as enclosed properties. A forest ia 
shown at the junction of the north and south 
branches of the Esk, with a fenoe on its south 
side extending from one rii'er to i-he other. 
Both ibe town and castle of DalketJi are shown, 
but apparently no bridge existed either over 
the NartJi or South Esk. A bridge over the- 
river, however^ appears to have existed at Les- 
wood. Boslyin estate is represented as eoclos- 
ing a hvrepe portion of ground, extending £rom 
Karkettill to near Dryden. On the souui Esk 
two bridges are shown at New Battel, while 
the estates of Dalhousy and Arnistoun are also- 
laid down. Amongst the familiar names ap- 
pearing on this portion of the map are Master- 
toun, East and West Houses, Stobsmills, 
Newbyires, Kathuin, Borthyik, OrichtoDin, 
Hakerstoun, etc. The main road running from 
Edinburgh, by the coast is shown as far as Dun- 
bar; wlule the south country road divides in. 
two portions at Blackford ; one portion after 
passing Dalketh goes by Elasthouses to B^rd 
Mill where it crosses the Tyne to Saltra; the 
other road after crossing th^ Esk by Leswodd 
bridge passes to the west of Dalhousy to 
Ladieshaw on Heriot Moore. To all who take- 
an interest in the archteology of the oouniy 
tibis map sbould prove of great value. 
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Lothian aitd Linlitqito. 

From Blaeu's Atlas. 1653-4. 

Tina mftp is the same as the last mentioned^ 
^th these differences. Font's name has been 
erased, and J. & C. Blaea's substituted. The 
•design (away from the map) is altered, and thA 
map dedioated to Lord Lotman. 

Nautical Chabts, 
by Captain G. Colline. 1689. 

(a) The Fartiii — ^DtmfermliDe to Berwidc. 

(b) Coast Line near Leith, with Plan of 

Leith, &c. 

A view of Leitli ia givco. from tlie Elast, show- 
ing haarbour, ships, and buildings. In the plaa 
•of Leiiii on this map one laxge church, is t^e most 
prominent building^ and two smaller buildings 
like churohes are laid down. There is one bridge 
and a wall or ditch on the east of the town witii 
a Fort on the west. 

West Loteian, 

by Adair. 1743. 

Size, 26 inches by 18 inches ; 1^ inches to a mile. 

This map is carefully en^rmved with, castles, 
mansion^lxMises with grounds; the houses, trees, 
Tivera. hills all shown, as well as roads, wiUi 
•dot4^ lines. Blackness Castle is represenited 
witli two-pointed towers at the entrance. 

FlPB, 

by Jacobus Gordonius. From Blaeu's Great 

Atlas. 

Thiji is one of the best maps in the Atlas, and 
•contains a very large aumber of names. Tlie fol- 
lowing fine oui styles <^ well-known names are 
interesting: — ^Bruntyland, Kingom, Pitnaweem, 
Ansterrodder. Careul, Cowper, Keamoss. James 
Gordon was tiie son of Bob^t Gordon of Stralocih. 
He became minister of Bothiemay in Banff nhire^ 
and aJong with his father completed Font's maps 
ior Blaeirs Atlas. 

The Cottntibs or Fits and Kikboss, 

^th Bivers Forth and Tay, Surveyed and En- 
graved by John Ainslie. Seoond Editinp; 
Loodon, 1801. 

The size of this fine map is 3 feet 4 inches by 4 
feet, and the scale is 1^ inches to a mile. Tnisps 
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k wanA. detail on ihe ohest, sketdies d hooM*. 
shaded MHa, and ti^ea aihown, wiiii plaiiB of 
grounds near County houses. T1mi« is a lar{^ 
view of Sb Andiewa OathedFaL a good plan cl 
St Andi«w8, and the etreeia of fidJamirgh, Petih, 
and Dundee exe aa carefully set down. A treatise 
-on land rarvieying was brouglit out at Edisnbargjh 
in 1812 by the author of this map. 

Fabt or Stibliko. Dumbabton, akd BnmuBW. 

G. & J. Osiry. London, 1829. 

Siae, 26 incbee by 20 inches ; ^ inch to a mUe. 

Showing soundings of rivers, shaded hiUa, wood* 
in green, oonnties ooloured, roads, vilkges, aod 



A New akb Exact Map ot the Rivxb Gltbi, 

by the late John Adaxp, Fellow of the Boyal 
Society, 1731, and now published for the good 
of the Public by Geo. Beoit. 

Sise, 27 inches by 10 ii 



This ia a bold map om a small scale, 5 miles to 
:an inch, giving largo houses, villages, cic. Glas- 
gow is ahown aa a Jittle town on one skb of the 
river with a bridge. The Goiibals stand alone. 
Bound Gla8aow--OsldeT, Gathcart, Eastwood, 
Govan, and Meaons are all mairiced as having 
chnrdbBS and chapels. 

Tbx Lennox, 

by T. Pont. 1654. IVom Bkea's Gf<eat Atlas 

of 1654. 

Sise, 21 inchev by 15 inches. 

This map is one of the best, most interesting 
'Old maps of Sootland^ and ia a storehouse of in- 
formatioii to the antiquary who is intarasted in 
this past of the country. The upper reaches of 
the Forth, with the Ainrick (Endrick) Valley, 
are shown, as well as the coantry by Loch Lomooa 
as far as Loch Loung (Long). Dumbaitoo is 
shown aa lar^ aa Glasgow at this period. Govan, 
Berfrow, C^inock, anaGorock have only two or 
three houses at each. On Looh Losnona few of 
the names of the islands have much resemblance 
to the names of to-day, but the following seem 
to have changed only a little : — ^Inchei Merin to 
Inohm.uarrin ; Oreinche to Qpeinch ; Yl na mom 
to Innhmoan; Inche Oonnagan to Lich Con- 
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nachan. Tfa« followmff well-lcnowib names bjc^ 
easily i^eoognised : — ^Laz, BellAch, Liven, Yockyvr. 
Sootetonn, Partnick. Dooinotyr, Garrloch; ana 
the Clyde has in. addition ihc old name GloUa. 
The Bosnan Wall, houses^ chapels, villages, 
stTeams, and hundreds of interesting names axe 
all to be foand on this map, and, Tememibefring 
the time the district was surveyed by Ponit, it 
appears a marvel that Pont could get the work 
doxke in this district and return home alive, as 
the clansmen of this cooniryside were about this 
iimie considered by people in the South to be 
little better than savages. 

Netheb Ward ov Clydesdale, 

by T. Pont. From Blaen's OrreeA Atlas of 1654. 

Glasgow is spelt "Glasq<ua," and the plan of 
the town shows one main street, with five streets 
InrsdiGhing to the sides. One bridge crosses the 
river, and five large buildings are shown. 

Stbathsabn, Stobmont, Kasse of Gowbze, 
by John Adair. 1745. 

A lot of time could be spent ffoing over this 
map, and much information could be gathered 
fnxm the sheet. The two objects of special in- 
terest are — Enlarged plan of the Homan Osunp at 
Ardoch, and the sketch of a Homan inscribed 
stone. 

Frith and Bivbb Tat, 

by John Adair. 1730. 

The following spellings in tJbis map are of in- 
terest: — ^Anstruthers, Kilerexrjr, Silver Byks, 
Qneal, and, near at hand, a place named Bame, 
Gairbridge. 

The Town and Water ov Montboss, 

wKh the Neighbouring OoontTy and Coast fram 
Bedhead' to the North Water. By John Adair. 
1693. 

Tbx North Coast or Britain, trok Bow Stoir 

07 ASSTNT TO WiCK. 

A Geometrical Survey, with Harbours. Bocks, 
and an Account of the Tides, done at the desire 
of the Philosophical Society at Eklinftmrg^ by 
BsT. Alex. Bryce, one of His Majesty's Qbap- 
Uxas, about 1774. 

" Alexander Bryce, now minister of the nnoted 
d Eirknewton and Calder. and one of 
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his ^lajesty's CShaplains, an exoelleni m«t(b»- 
maticijui, who assisted in settling, or Tathisr him- 
self settled the meridiEui, longitude, and latitude^ 
of Edinbugih by observation "with very fine 
aisU>onomical insbraments." — Goiagh. 

"Bev. Alex. Bryoe, born at Borland, parish of 
KiAoaidine, 1713, died 1786. He was a pupil 
in Stirlinc Grammar Sohool. While a private 
tutor in Gaithoesa in 1740, and two following 
y«ars, he oon8tm<?ted a chart of the northern 
ooast of Scotland, which was published in 1744. 
In 1745 h<e was ordained parish minister of Kirk- 
newiODi. In 1752, in a kooiber-roem, he dis- 
ooveired the StiTling Pimt Jug. Many contriba- 
tions from his peo mAV be found in the ' Tirane- 
actions of the Koval Society.' He attained dis- 
tinction as a mathematictan. and also wrote 
poems." — See Hutchison's "High School of Stir- 

This is a beautifully-drawn and engraved map, 
and it abounds with intereeting information. 

No. 3 of the Rarities of Caithness is vei^ 
curious — ** In seveiral places of Caithness there i» 
a grey atone which boms as bright as a candle 
without having its figure changea.** And No. 6 
of the Rarities is—" hi the Water of Thurso there 
has been caught in a morning, with two or three 
droughts of a net, 2500 and some odd scores of' 
Salmon." 

NAmOAL GOABTS, 

by Gsptain G. Oollins. 1689. Engraved by H. 
Moll, with. SoundingB, Dangerous BanJcs, 
Anchorages, &c. 

(A) The East Coast, Crail to Moktrosi,. 
with the Harbours and Towns of Abeirdeen, 
Dundee, and Montrose. 

Aberdeen is gLven vrith a windmill on the- 
North^ one church with a spire, 30 larse houses, 
two circular buildings or towers, with pointed 
roofs, and two well flat roofs. 

Old Aberdeen has one lar^ house or castle, 
and nine smaller houses, around which are a 
nmnber of trees. The river is called " The Dye^**' 
and a castle where the river enters the sea is 
saaned Blockhouse, and on tJie opposite or south 
aide a beaoon is marked. 

^ Dundee has six houses and one large buildine, 
Hke a chmroh; further down the river Castlo 
" Brongihtie " is the only building at the preseot 
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BroQ^ty FeiT7, and "wbere the river enters the 
eea " wttamuds Lights ** are marked, at the point 
now named Bnddoii Nees. 

Montroee is only credited with a large cboroh 
ndth a spire, a few haneee, and 2 windmills. 

(B) Habbottbs ov Orkkxt. 

This map oontains nmch inlonnation for navi- 
oators. Lerwick is TCprosented as one row of 
nonses along the eeadhore, with a laoge Fott to 
ihe east of the town. 
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Special Meetikg — 7tJi March, 1906. 

GIFT TO SMITH INSTITUTE. 

A T«rT enjoyable conTersasiona was held od 
March* 7 in the Smith Institute, the occa- 
sion being the handing over of the ooUecticoi 
of local natuiral history specimena belonging to 
the Stirling Natural History and Archeological 
JSociety to the Truateee of the Smith InstiUite. 
Invitations were issued to a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen, most of whom accented. 
ProTOfft Thomson, as Trustee of the Institute, 

f resided, and was supported by Dr Baity. Don- 
lane, and Captain Stirling! of Keir, ois oo- 
Tnistees, by Dr Lowson. President, and Mr D. B. 
Morris, Secretary, of Uie Stbling Natural His- 
tory and Archaeological Society. There were 
also present : — Mrs Thomson, Ardersier ; 
Bailie and Mrs Steel, Well wood ; Bailie and Mrs 
Ferguson, Albert Place; Bailie and Miss Watt, 
Auchendoune; Dean of Guild King and Mrs 
Graham, Snowdon Place; ez-Bailie Maoewen, 
Albert Place; Coaneillor and Mrs Brown, Vic- 
toria Place; Councillor and Mrs Sandemazi, 
Forth Crescent; Councillor and Mrs MMicies, 
Millar Place; Councillor and Mrs Dow, Melville 
Terrace; Councillor and Mrs Macintoeh, Tor- 
•darroch ; Councillor and Mrs Plenderleith, Allan 
Park ; Councillor and Mrs Macfarlan, The Shore; 
Councillor Daniel Stewart, Woodland; ez- 
Provost and Mrs Yellowlees, Victoria Square; 
«x-Pravost and Miss Kinross, Victoria Square; 
Mr and Mrs J. B. Smith, Clifford Park ; Mr and 
Mrs J. W. Dmmmond, Westerlands; Mr 
Bitchie, Craigdhu; Mr and Mrs A. M. M. 0. 
Eolston, Helensbursh; Mrs MacLean. Clarendon 
Place; Mr and Mrs Dalryniple Meiklewood; 
Mr and Mrs Murray, Ravenscroft; Rev. J. P. 
Lang and Mrs Lang, Hie Manse; Bev. D. P 
Bnd Mrs M'Lees, Abercromby Place; Bev. Dr 
and Miss Robertson, The l^uinse, St Ninoans; 
Bev. and Mrs Menzies-Fer^sson, Logie; Bev. 
David Smith and Mrs Smiui, Laurelhill Place; 
Bev. J. Arnott and Mrs Arnott, Park Place; 
Bev. Colin and Mrs Mackenzie, St Ninians; 
Bev. Wm. and Mrs Ewing, Victoria Square; 
Bev. and Mrs Agnew. Snowdon Place ; Rev. Geo. 
and Mrs Williams, Thornhill ; Rev. Mr Wright, 
Balmoral Plaoe; Bev. Dr and Mrs Thomson, 
Allan, Park ; Dr Dyer, Alloa ; Mr Henry Coates, 
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Pitcullen House, PeTth ; Mr and Mtb Millar^ 
Park Gate; Mr George Nelson, Falkirk; Mr 
Alexander Wilson, Alloa; Miss Morris, Glad- 
stone Pboe ; Colonel and Mrs Morton, Vio- 
toria Place; Lieut. -Col. and Miss Simpson, Aber- 
cromby Place; Major Yates, Douglas Terrace; 
Dr P. M'Fadyen, Park Aveaue; Dr and Mrs 
Wliytt, Clarendon Place; Dr and Mrs M'Nicol, 
Pitt Terrace ; Dr and Mrs Drew, Budecroft ; Dr 
Murray, Glebe Avenue; Dr and Mrs Bobertson, 
Pitt Terrace; Dr and Mrs M*Fadyen, Park 
Avenue ; Mr and Miss Moyes, Douglas Terrace ; 
Mr and Mrs Jamieson, Douglas Terrace ; Mr and. 
Mrs Schilling, Dunblane; Mr Sheridan, Hig'h 
School ; Mrs Hagemann, High School ; Miss 
Hall, High Sohooil ; Miss Galbraith ; Miss Ooutts, 
High School ; Mr and Mrs Robert Why te, May- 
sate; Mr and Mrs Fergnson, National Bank; 
Mr and Miss MacLuckie, Gladstone Place; 
Mr and Mrs Bobb, Abercromby Plaoe; Mr and 
Mrs A. Brown, British Linen Bank ; Mr and 
Mrs Beybnrn, Clydesdale Bank House; Mr and 
Mrs Jenkins, Clinord Road; Mr Peter Douglas, 
jun., 27 Murray Place; Mr Darling, Melville 
Terrace; Mr Lupt<»i, Abercromby Place; Mr 
Archibald and Miss Archibald, Snowdon Place; 
Mr and Mrs Taylor, Park Terrace ; Misses Hogg, 
Oaklands; Mr and Miss M*Ewen, Port StreS; 
Mr and Mrs MacLuckie, Gladstone Place; Misa 
Bain, High School; Mr J. Brown, Forth 
Orescent; Mr W. L. Thomson, Nelson Place; 
Mr R. Frater, Park Terrace ; Miss J. Nicholson, 
Forth Crescent ; Mr and Mrs Marshall, Snowdon 
Place ; Mr John Marshall, Dnnnrd ; Mr and Mrs 
Reid, Queen's S^^» ^^ ^^ ^'^s Taylor, Port 
Street; Mr and Mrs Dale, Pitt Terrace; Mr and 
Mrs Elder. Forth Place; Mr and Miss Samuel, 
Princes Street; Mr and Mrs Reid, Douglas 
Terrace; Mr and Mrs R. Ferguson, Causeway- 
head; Mr and Mrs Mackie, Randolph Road; 
Mr and Mrs Munro. Douglas Terrace; Mr Alex. 
Paterson, Hill of Drip; Mr A. F. Thomson^ 
High School; Mr and Mre W. L. Whyte, 
Hollybank ; Miss Graham, Allan Place ; 
Mr and Mrs Davidson, Rosebery Place ; 
Miss Reid, Forth Place; Mr W. L. Shirra 
and Mi9s Shirra. Albert Place ; Mr and 
Mrs Wilson, Bellfield; Mr A. R. Laidlaw, Ran- 
dolph Terrace; Mrs T. W. R. Johnsten, The 
Incloffure ; Miss Murrie, Snowdon Place ; M.r and 
Miss Davidson, Rosebery Place; Mr Dobie,. 
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Olaxendon Place; Mr and Miss Stevenaoa, Park 
Place ; Mr J. Smith, Bridge of Allan ; Mr Jas. 
Mudooih, GUsgow; Mrs Q. Forbes ForsytJb; 
Mr and Mrs R. M. Menzi«s ; Mr and Mrs Philip, 
Newhoase; Mr Leonard Baker, Albert Plaoe; 
Mr and Mrs £. Baker, Ravensoroft ; Mr Qoldie, 
High School ; C!hief- Constable and Mrs Ferguson ; 
Mr and Mrs Goudie, Roeebery Place; Mr and 
Mrs R. M. Reid, Barnsdale House; Mr and Mrs 
Foster, Rowanlea; Mr and Mrs GSiristie, Cozit- 
hill; Miss Grigor, Craigend; Mr and Miss 
M'Kinlay, Clarendon' Place; Mr and Mrs For- 
^ih, King Street; Mr S. B. Murray, Maxwell 
Place; Mr J. G. Murray. Wallace Street; Mr 
and Mrs Arbuthnott, Clarendon Place; Mr 
Mungo GochraU'C, Stirling; Mr and Mrs Gentle- 
man, AbercTomby Place ; Mr Donaldson and Miss 
Marshall, Park Terrace; Mr and Mrs Edgar, 
Richmond Villa; Mr Saunders Nowhouse; Mr 
and Mrs Somerville, Melville Terrace ; Mr and 
Miss Cairns, Union Bank House ; Mr Somerville, 
Bellfield ; Mrs Henderson, Victoria Place ; Mr 
John J. Low; Miss Martin; Mr Hanson, Mel- 
ville Terrace; Mr M. P. Constable, High School; 
Mr and Mrs Graham, Forth Place ; Mr Thomas 
Ourrie, Burgh Assessor, and Mrs Currie. 

The galleries were brilliantly lighted, and pre- 
sented a very gay appearance. Dennisoo's Bland 
was in attendance, and played an excellent selec- 
tion of music while the company were assembling. 
At eight o'clock the formal proceedings began. 

Provost Thomson presided. Li the course of 
a few remarks he saia his first and pleasing duty 
was to say how gratified the trustees and Had 
members of the Archaeological and Xaturai His- 
tory Society were that so many had taken ad- 
vantage of their invitation to lie present. In a 
meeting of that kind it was onlv natural that 
their minds should turn back to the name of the 
^lonor of the Institute, Tlmmas Stewart Smith, 
wbo so many yeans ago left sufficient funds to 
build that fine gallery, and endow it not only 
wiiUi fvmde, but with the fine oollectdon of pic- 
tures which adorned the walls. In coming into 
the gallery one was strack bv the collection of 
water colours ; and he was told thait for its size 
there was no collection of water colours in Scot- 
land that could very well be compared to it. 
That was a big thing to say, but he had it on 
good amihoiity, and lie was sure iibat on that 
aocooot they were more fully able to appreciate 
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the kukd gift of Mr Smith to Stirling and dis- 
triot. It would be wrong in him to endeavoiir to- 
point out <the qualitiee of the collection, which 
many of them knew much better than he did; 
but ikb mif ht say that among the waiter colours 
the "Cowboy/' by Hunt, waa recognised as a 
maBterpiece. In tlie gallery in which th^ were 
met they found a collection of oil painfcinigs, 
which was not 90 fully appreciated as it ought to 
be, a coUeotion which was ^lUhered by Mr 
Smith himself. In that ooUection they had ex- 
amples of Mr Smith's own.- work, and they were 
interesting in themselves. The one entiUed 
**The Si^gnal," by PhUipe. was perhaps the best. 
The SmSh Institute was opened by Sir William 
Stdrling Maxwell in 1874, and he was a eood 
friend and a kind neighbour, who took a deep- 
interest in the Institute and the district. He was 
a personal friend of the late Mr Smith, and 
took great interest in his work as an artist. 
Although it was fully thirty years since the 
nailery was presented to Stirling, it had not bene- 
fited so much as it mi^t have done by gifts; 
still it had ^bad kind friends, the number includ- 
11^ the late Mr J. B. Richardson, Sir Heojy 
CampbeU-Bansietrman, Mr Edmiuaid PuUar, and 
othera who had presented pictures. (ATinlause.)- 
Wben the InstUmte was opened there were only 
foiur 6aees of objects of interest, but he under* 
flitood that these had been multiplied ten-fold. 
In coDDiection with that interesting collection 
they were gT«atJy indebted to the curator for thfr 
able work whidh he had performed in making a 
collection which in many respects was unigriie so 
la/r as illustrating periods in Scottish history. 
Mr Sword had, by nis wide study and patient 
and able work, added very materially to the 
value of the Smith Institute. The purpose of 
their meeting that night was to receive gifts. 
As they wene well aware,, <me d the rooms for- 
merly contained the Macfarlane Library, but 
since the books had been removed to the Free 
Library, the trustees found that the room was 
available for something else ; and, havinfc been 
put in order, it had now received the collection 
m^de by the Stirling ArchAological and Nfttural 
History Society. It was for the punpoee of re- 
oeivinf^ that collection from Dr Lowson's hand 
that the trustees were present -that ni(^t. It 
was a sort of a "house warmins^." The place 
hJsd been '* wanned " before, but he thought Uie- 
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ocoasioD was one which oalled for special Tooog- 
sition. (ApplaDse.) 

Dr LowBon, sector ci Stiriiag Hi|ph School, 
eaid he thought they weire present in * sopt of 
double capacity. They seemed to be at the aamA 
timo hoets aod ooie another's gaeete, and they 
had a threelold pnipoee in view. In 4ibe first 
place they wanted the people of Stirling to know 
a little moore of the wealth of art, of antiq4UtT» 
and of natural history which was constasKtly 
there among them, ajidwhichj he thought with ther 
Piwost, they did not nee quite ao miuoh aa they 
oiQghi. Second, the Piovoet had been good 
enoofih to aav that the trustees were met to 
thane the A^rchsdological and Natunl History 
Society', of which he was a member, and on whose 
behalf he spoke, for a gift so slight and ao 
small that a simple 'thank you" might 
have met the lequiremienta of the case. On 
the other hand^ they, the members of the SUt- 
ling Natural History and Archnological Society, 
lelt that there was a little more to be said on 
that! matter, and tluut thanks and adaaowledff- 
nMDt were due to the trustees, and some wonaa 
of explanation to the public. Ihe posi- 
tion would be better understood if he 
might be allowed to Tehearse what had 
hem the Telationehip of the trustees and 
Che members of the Society. As the Pro- 
vost had already recalled, the Institute was 
opened in 1874, under the care of its first cuiator, 
nLt Groall, an aco<Mxn>lisbed and acknowledged 
botanist, and a man of wide and g^reat interest in 
all fields of natural historr. He hcMl not been long 
there when he parceivea th^t one of the great 
purposes which the late Mr Smith had in view 
wa» the gathering toffether' and exhibiting of 
a collection of natural history specimens, and he 
at once began to make such a collection. He and 
others met in 1878, and there was institirted the 
Stirling Field Qub, which a few years later was 
converted into the Stirling Natural History and 
ATohssological Society. One of it« purposee- 
was the putting togeitiiier of a oolleotaon of speci- 
mens in geology, including naleontdogy, in 
which they had been girecvtly helped by a man of 
world-wide fame as a naturalist, Mr Kidston, one 
of their secretaries. (Applause.) There was 
also a collection of botanical specimens, to which 
first of all Mr Croall did much, and at whidi i^y 
were still working, and specimens of natural his- 
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-Uny objects, among which might be specially 
iXMotioiMd ibe LaiuL and fresh-water shelU of the 
distriet, maid« by Mr M'LeLlan and others. 
These were exhibited to the public in a 
Toom adjacent to the one in whidi thev were 
nMt, in cases of their own providing, and iney had 
remained their property until now. The tnisteea 
had endeavoured to set oip a museum, and they 
would eiUow him to say that he tibought the 
trustees, aided by their worthy cura^r, had per- 
ceived that izL a small town like this, in onder 
to form any valuable collection, that collectiom 
must be wisely limited ; and they had carefully set 
before themselves a local collection — first, an anti- 
quarian collection — to illustrate Scottish life and 
ihistory ; second, the natural hisftory collections 
had been intended from the outset to be local. 
Other things might have been added, but the 
heart of the collection was a local one. With t^e 
establishment of the Free Library — another of the 
great gif ta to Stirling which they were proud to 
acknowledge — the trusteee decided to torainefer 
tiheir bool^ to the new Library, and that left 
th« reading room available for another purpoee. 
The Society agreed, with the kind help oi Mr 
Morris, to abrogate their old arrangement, and 
to enter into a new one. The main part of it was 
to ask the tru^steee to accept their coUectione, such 
as they were, and the oases in which they were 
contained, no very ^eat gift, indeed, but 
still one which might do something in 
the somewhat limitM. etate of the ex- 
chequer to help and further the object 
which they had in view. The trustees oould 
utilise it to the best of their ability, and inter- 
mix it with their other specimens, as they saw 
£t, so as to make that complete and 
valuable educational collection, of a local 
character, in geology and natural history which 
they were endeavouoring to form. That he hoped 
they would do, and that the kind relations 
between the members of the Society and the 
Institute, which had exieted for more than a 
quarteir of a century, would not only be oon* 
tinned but strengthened. Speaking to the pub- 
lic of Stirling, he might say that it gave t&e 
Society very great pleasure indeed to hand over 
the oollection to Provost Thomson, who had done 
so mudh for the town of Stirling; to Dr Baoty, 
who for many years had helped to widely ad- 
-mtnuter the fuQds of the benefaction ; and to the 
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new trostee. GBptftin Stirling of Keir, who bore 
an honourea name, and whoSe father eetabHshed 
for himsell a name throughout the world aa a 
maa of letters, an artist, and a historian^ and 
who, in 1874, opened that institution with a 
speech which bore the impress of his knowledge 
and his literarj power. (Applause.) He 
hod simply, in name of the Society, to ask the 
trustees to be good enough to accept the smaJl 
gift from them with their heartiest and best 
widiea. (Applanse.) 

Captain ^Stirling said thai when Provost 
Thomaon first askM him to come there and per- 
form the dinty of returning thanks for the gift 
which the trustees of the Smith InMitute w«re 
to receive^ he pointed out as forcibly as he coukl 
that in his opmion the right man to acoept the 
^ft waa the Frovost himself. However, the Pro- 
vost disagreed with that, and that was the reason 
why he was speaking to them that night, and 
the Provost watching nis feeble efforts to address 
them. (Laughter.) He had another, and a more 
serious thing to sa^r, and that waa that when 
the Provost a^ked him to be present he did not 
lead him to erpect to see the visions of youth 
amd beauty which dazzled his eyes, and the 
picture which xose in his mind was one of bald 
heads and spectacles. (Laughter.) He had, on 
behalf of his fellow-trustees, to express to Dr 
Lowson their appreciation of the kind words used 
1)7 ihim in hanoing over the gift, and he had also 
to accept the gift on behalf of the trustees, and 
to say that they had a full sense d its value aod 
interest. The proverb which forbade a man to 
look a gift horse in the moutih did not apply to 
trustees ; or. rather, they wem able to disregard 
it, because in a corporate capacity they shared 
with other corporations the peculiarity of being 
unable to pay for their misdemeanours either in 
thia world or the next — (laughter) — and, there- 
fore, when they accepted the gilt they did so 
with a very real knowledge of its value and 
interest. Dr Loweon, he thought, rig?htly em- 
phasised the necessity of a collection of that kind 
DetnflT a local one. Local collections could never 
possibily compete with national collections in the 
widest fields of science and art, and it was veary 
undesirable that they should compete. If they 
did the result wns probably only a miscellaneous 
collection of odds and ends of no great value in 
themeelves; and, above all. without that rela- 
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tkmship of one thing to another that waa th» 
fovLodation cf any collection which was of aay 
use for science. /They felt that their thanka^ 
were due to everv sinele member of the Society. 
In relereDoe to tne collectioa. of natioral history 
specimens formed and aet up hy Mr Swoid, he 
had 4o express the hope of the trustees tha;t he 
would be loner there to watch over it. (Ap- 
plause.) Mr Swoi>d'a name must again be men- 
tioned in connection with the archeologiosl ooH- 
lection. There, as Dr Loweon had told them, he 
had been able with Very slender means to pTo- 
dfooe notable results. This one could not be 
better placed than in Stirling, which was unique 
both in its historical associationa and for the 
natuml beauty of its situation. He had to ex- 
press as adecuately as he could the thanks of 
the titistees tor the collection. (Applause.) 

Dr Barty remarked that he coincKied with all 
thait had been so well said by Provost Thomson, 
by Dr Lowson, and by Captain Stirling of Keir. 
He was perhaps the only person present who 
knew Mr Thomas Stewart Smith and had any- 
thing to do with his great gift to Stirling. He 
resided at Glassingall, and showed many acts of 
kindness to him when a young man, and one of 
the things which he did was to take him throush 
art galleries and express his views on the works 
of art, which he could assure them was 
an art education in itself. Than Mr 
Smith there was no better judge of a 
good picture, and he devoted his life and 
means to the purchase of works of art. Per- 
haps the one picture in Mr Smith's collection 
which he loved best was "The Signal," which 
had been- referred to by Provost Thomson. Mr 
Smith's friends used to call that picture "Mrs- 
Smith," because he was so much attached to it. 
When he began to think what he was to do with 
his money, he felt that it should be used, first, 
to promote a love of art ; and, second, that he 
should do something for Stirling, to wbioh he 
and his family were attached. One would have 
liked to see a Smith Gal!.?ry in Dunblane, but 
that would have been selfish, and such 
a suggestion would not have been suc- 
cessful. Mr Smith was determined to 
have it in Stirling, and after his death the 
arrangements for t:l^ erectdon of a suitable build- 
ing were carried through. If Mr Smith were 
alive nothing could have gratified him more- 
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ihan the zn«etiBg that zueht. In aiddi- 
lion to love of pictures, Le desired ifaAt 
the ocmifmunitv should have a love 
of aotdquities and naiural history. He desired to^ 
take the cpportuQity of thanking the com- 
xnunity of Stirling for the able Provosts whom 
the"^ had sent from time to time to be traateeey 
and -to assure them of the pleasure which the 
other trustees had had in following the lead of 
the Provosts, and acting upon their advioe in 
order to give satislaotion to the town. He saw 
sevietral ex-Provoets present, and they were in- 
debted to one and all of t<hem, and to none were 
they miore indebted than to the present occupant 
<A the civic chair, Provost Thomson. (Applause.) 
The aim had been to find room in the Institute 
for the portraits of all the Provosts; and they had 
made a good beginning, and the first portrait 
whi<^ struck liis eye was that of ex-Provost 
Telkywleea, excellent as a work of art, and 
lifelike aa a portrait. (Applause.) They had 
been particularly fortunate in the curators whom 
they had had. There never was a better, a more 
modest and truer and kinder man than the late 
Mr Croall, the first curator, who did so much for 
tiie success of the institution. Then as regarded 
Mr Sword, he was simply priceless, and n<S even 
Provost Tliomson or a citizen of Dunblane like 
himeelf could say " nay " to Mr Sword. (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) If for ne other reason than 
the great pleasure which the gift would give to 
Mr Sword, it was worthy of the Trustees' most 
grateful acceptance. The Tnistees thanked 
the members of the Archaological Society 
most cordially for their great munificence 
to them, and they might rest assured that the 
collection would be in safe hands. They trusted 
that sot onJy as regarded antiquities, but as re- 
garded pictures, he would have io come often to 
JStirling to thank generous doners for gifts to the 
Smith Institute. (Applause.) 

The company were tnen entertained to excellent 
tea and coffee at a buffet in the large gallery, 
purveyed by Messrs Keith and Balston, and an 
interval was given for opportuniity to in- 
spect the Museum and the new room where the 
nat'ural history oollect^on has now found a p<»r- 
man^nt home. It is in the old reading room, 
which has been entirely repainted and fnmished 
with new cases, in which the various birds and 
beaste are displayed to the best advantage. T%e 
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walU are a pretty shade of teirtk ootia, and the 
'woodwork 'has heea painted ivory white, relieved 
with panels of pale blue. The beatitafal panelled 
oeiling has been tinted i^orv, which thiows out 
the varied desi^s most effectively. The room 
was mnch admired, and so was the coUeetioD, 
which has been admiraMy arranged by Mr Swoid, 
the aarator. 

On the company reassembKnR, Mr Morris in- 
trodnoed Mr Henry Coates, F.R.S.E., Perth, 
who deliveored a most interesting lectare, iUns- 
trated by very fine slides, on a visit to the Grand 
Oanoo.. At tihe close, a vote of thanks to Mr 
Ooates was proposed by Mr R. Kidston, and to 
Provost lliomsoB by ez-Piovost Yellowlees. 
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Sixth Mbetino — ^March 21, 1906. 

MIQBATION OF BIRDS. 

(Bt Bby. W. Serle, M.A., B.D., M.B.O.U.) 

March aiul October are perhaps the two moat 
importaofb moivtihs in the ornithological calendar. 
At these seasons mizrafUoD in all parts of the 
world is at its height. In March the singing 
birds that had been making Africa and India 
their winter home, and the waders that had 
tenanted the marshes of the Upper Nile or had 
distributed themaelves over the sea-ahores of the 
SooUi Pacific, become poesessed of a mjrsteriooa 
influence that drives them northwards into the 
woods of temperate regions or to the bleak tun- 
dras of XoFthem Sib^a; whilst the hannle^a 
wrena and the piping plovers that had. been rear- 
ing their brooas — ^the former amid the tangled 
growths of Terra-del-Fuego, the latter on the 
shores of southern seas — retreat before the 
ri^oura of winter up the Chilian coast to the 
milder regions of South America. In October 
'the order is •reversed. As soon as the first snows 
cast their mantle of whiteness over the dreary 
waete, or the nipping night-frosts destroy tlie 
insect-life of the forest, certain birds move south 
in flocks of thousands. The flight had been mostly 
in the night-time, and we only know of it by 
aeeing an extra number of familiar birds gathered 
along the hedgerows and showing little inclina- 
tion to fly, so thoroughly e^iaustM are they. In 
Southern Chili the German colonists welcome their 
harbingers of summer with the same feeling of 
pleasure as we do the cuckoo or the swallow. 

Of course this grand movement of birds is not 
shaTed in by all. Tliere is a repon lying on both 
sides of the Equator — ^the Tropical region — whero 
euch movements are not so evident, unless at the 
dry and rainy periods. The climate, on the whole, 
is eqiial in these quarters ; the lancsoape is a con- 
tinuous monotonous men; and the birds that 
have adapted themselves to these lands, and to 
the various kinds of tropical food, are in no way 
disposed to migrate, lliey are what are called 
residents : so uidisposed are they to take flight 
that but a narrow strait of sea will mark very 
striking differences in the species of birds. I sup- 
pose there is hardly an iskuad or groap of islands. 
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of any dimensionB but has its list of peculiar bitds 
— a feature so very different from whiit holds in 
tomperate and Arctic reffions. Besides these 
residente there is a class of birds, extending into 
temperate parts, that are known as local migraats. 
It ma^ be that they only follow summer on to 
the higher grounds and retire to the adjoining 
valleys during the winter, like many of ihd 
(onalfer birds of India, or like our familiar song- 
thruah, that retires regularly in September from 
the moors of Peebleeshire into the wooded valley 
of the Tweed, whilst the marsh birds of the 
mountain and the interior draw during winter to 
suitable feeding grounds at the seaside, and in 
open weather make short risits to these summer 
haunts to see that all goes well there. There is 
also the brave class of birds — sometimes called 
gipsies — chiefly of the hnrd-billed order, and more 
or less fond of ^ seeds, that in winter wage con- 
tinual battle with the elements. The rigours of 
winter force them southwards, but they yield 
DO more than they can help, and fight continually, 
and, I must say, fairly successfully, for an 
existence on tJxe border of the debatable land. 
Every now and again a wild winter rises into 
white fury, and it is on such occasions we hear 
of the Little Auk being washed in along our 
shores or of mountain finches of North Bccrope 
seeking shelter around our homesteads. 

These facts warrant us in asserting that migra- 
tion is in all stages. Some birds do not migrate, 
some only from the hillside to the valley, ana 
Bome thousands of miles, like the Knot of the 
Arctic Circle, that passes twice a year ifrcma. one 
pole to the other. Such variation, moreover, 
may be a clue to the cause of migration. May it 
not be that there was a time when species of biirds 
had a contracted area in which to live and mul- I 

tiply ; the homo became too small for all members 
of the family, and the struggle for existence com- 
pelled emigration to a short distance, or let ui 
call it expansion?^ Thus new favourable en- 
viionmente were discovered, or, if not, the less 
favouring circumstances of newly inhabitated 
localities might gradually produce a hardier race ; 
winter forbade them staying in tJieir new home 
all the year, but their absence from their first i 

home baud made it possible lor the home food- ' 

supply of winter to oe greater. Thus, both, what 
we might call the motner-country birds and the 
oolonials might be able to live together for the 
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short period of winter. That habit of ezpaii«ioQ 
OQce be^n — and northern regions, or ii^ turn 
aoirtharn-, becoming wanner as the glacial periods 
^passed away — ^miglht give rise, very likely did, to 
tihe habit of migration. It might be when the 
oolonials came home ihev because they wero 
hardier, and in a redncecf home-supply of food, 
wigtct exterminate the home birds, so that in 
time, after the habit of expansion had become in- 
born, the whole family of the species woald be- 
come colonials and yet return to their ancestral 
home, though having now no wish to stay there 
-all the year round. But this is anticipating. 

The method ^ of enquiry into the cause of 
migration, I believe, was along another line. 
Enquiry began where the imagination was most 
aorrested; for example, the stork and the swift 
know tiheir appointed time, the swallows are back 
to their fanubar haunts ail over the country at 
<moe, and from all paiie of the oopees are heard 
the pleasing melodv of the willow-warbler. It 
was, therefore, the insect-feeding migrants, 
or what we actually know now to be 
the long-distance migraote, that set men 
a-thinking on the mystery of what we now 
^caXl migration. Hence we had, to begin witih, 
the Hihernaiion Theory— e^ theory that has jnven 
no little fascination to the pages of Gilbert White 
of Selbome. Let me quote from his immorbal 
book : " A cleryman of an inquisitive turn assures 
me that when he was a great boy, some workmen, 
in pulling down the battlements of a church 
tower early in the spring, found two or three 
swifts among the rubbisn. which were, at fiztit 
appearance, dead, but, on oeing carried towank 
tne fire, revived. He told me that out of his great 
care to preserve them he put them in a paper 
bag and hung them bv the kitchen fire, where 
th^ were snffocated. Of course that clergy- 
man was telling a lie. Again : " As a gentleman 
and myself were walking on the 4th of November, 
1771, round the sea-banks at Newhaven, near the 
mouth of the Lewes River, in pursuit ol natural 
knowledge, we were surprised to see three house- 
-swallows gliding very swiftly by us. That morn- 
ing was rather chilly, with the wind at N.W., 
but the tenor of the weather for some time before 
had been delicate, and the noons remarkably 
warm. From this incident, and from repeated 
accounts I met with, I am more and more induced 
io believe that many of the swallow kind do not 
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depaari from this island, but lay tlieniselyes up 
in holes and caverns.'* Besides, there was the 
belief that swallows at the approach of winter 
descended in a body to the bottom of lakes^ 
where they remained till the following spring. 
In all falsehood tliene is an element cl trath. 
otherwise the falsehood would not persist. I 
have no doubt boys took dead birds from tho 
rifts in the chalk cliffs of Sussex, thought they 
were swallows, and the next person declared they^ 
were swallows, and it only required the neict 
person to declare that they were sleeping. 
Then, remember that in those days Englanct was 
largely under marsh, and in winter-time had 
wiae expanses of shallow lakes; remember iiuJ^ 
swallows in September begin to form large flocks, 
and are very fond of roosting together for the 
night in beds of reeds at the SKJes of lakes ; there- 
is only wanted now a man to swear that he saw 
these swallows descend, not into the reeds, but 
into the lake itself ; add to all this the sudden dis- 
appearance of the swallow, and you account for 
the Hibernation Theory. If the truth-loving 
Qilbert. one of Nature's best investigators, had 
difficulties in throwing away such a theory, 
especially re^rding swallows, it is certain he did 
not believe it altogether. He sa^s: "But thefr 
we must not, I thimc, deny migration in general ; 
because migration certeinly does subsist in some 
places, as my brother in Andalusia has fully in- 
formed me," etc. 

Nobody now believes in the hibernation of 
birds, and if Gilbert White believed partly in it, 
he, by that last quotation, put scientific men on 
to the right road to explode the idea. He com- 
pared no^ with his brother in Spain, who was in 
the best of regions to see the enormous flocks of 
British migrants that streamed during the early^ 
spring moiShs over from the continent of Africa. 
Travel and investigation abroad yielded the facts 
that led to the giving^ up of the first theory of 
what is now oalled migration. 

But traveling in foreign parts, that exploded 
the Hibernation Theories, bionght into notice 
new difficulties. At Gibraltar, for example, it 
was noticed, during February in particular, vast 
numbcffs of our common biras flocked across in 
eontinuous lines from the continent of Africa: 
familiar swallows, familiar warblers, familiar 
birds ol prey, were all seen in the course of a 
single day, where a month, or even a week, pre- 
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vkrasly not oae was to be Men. It was tiie same 
in the valley of the Nile, but to a more wonder- 
ful extent. The huge Sahara desert is a barrier 
that birds do not caxe to oross over. Even our 
temperate region birds that winter alone the 
Guinea coast, and that might, as we Udnk,. 
easily at migvaiioa times follow the west coast 
of ^rica northwards or strike right across the 
Sahara, do not. Instead, thev strike east till 
they mark the sources of the Nile, and then force 
noiihwards down the Nile vallev. This week 
every bush alon-g the river-side is filled with small 
birds that had not been seen for several months, 
and by another week all will have disappeared, 
not to be seen again till the month of September. 
The same phenomenon came across your vision^ 
whether yon stood in the valley of the Mississippi 
or in the valleys of the rivers that pour tbeir 
waters into the Indus or Ganra. The- 
phien<Hnenoa was to an extent world-wide. There 
must be a reason to account for this grand ebb- 
and flow of bird-life. But what was uie reason 
or underlying principle? 

Love of home was given as the cause. These 
northern regions formed the ancestral home, and 
from these the feathered inhabitants were driven 
out by the awful rijgours of the elacial perioda 
or by the inclemencies and desolations of the 
winter season. When the warmth of spring came 
again, the desire to Teturn homo became the pea*- 
vading passion: hence migration. Others said 
the renons more or less near to the Equator 
were tihe ancestral homes, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the reeions became congested, and hence 
the necessity for an emigration either north or 
south for a longer or shorter period of the year. 
When food supplies were exhausted by wintry 
weather, birds naturally returned home. In these 
opinions there might lie a large amount of truth, 
bizt time was to be the revealer, and I need not 
say biological research into the primary forma 
of the various families of birds is to lead us far 
along the road to the determination of the trutJi. 
In this ebb and flow of bird-life, as far as the Old 
World is concerned, there naturally arises the 
question — Supposin-g the north to be the ancestral 
home, what accounts for the varying dis- 
tances to which birds travel in winter? Why 
should the blue-throats and willow-warblers of 
the Norwe^rian northernmost regions, or the 
myriad armies of waders of the Siberian tundras,. 
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travel to tfhe very south of Africa or f urthor, and 
otJber birds should go no farther than the basin 
■of the Mediterranean ? And if our northern biMs 
penetrate so numerously into the southern hemi- 
fiphere in winter, why do so few southern birds, 
or, rather, why do practically none of them, 
flpend their winter wfth us? Observe, in reply, 
tjiat hard-billed birds are better fitted for the 
etruggle of eznstence, and winter would, not there- 
fore drive them so far south ; also, as they feed 
largely on seeds during winter, or even during 
all the year, the land area as they are driven 
south suffers no cx>noentration, and naturally, 
therefoT«, from their most northern nesting 
homes to their most southern- winter quarters 
there is a continuous connection ; they therefore 
do not migrate so far. It is a very different 
matter with the class of wadins birds. Their 
nesting quarters in the desomie rejonons of 
Siberia and North America are unlimited — ib» 
whole vast extent is bog and lake and sea-shore ; 
Mrds are hatched and reared by the millions. 
When winter forces this vast army south, it 
forces them into regions where food is not so 
abundant; the vast tracts that are under forest 
or cultivation are destitute of food. Notice also 
there is less land south of the Equator than to 
the north, and you will easily see why these 
Arctic birds are many of them cosmopolitan. 
Seebohm accounted for tbe len^hy migration of 
these birds by the fact that, being accustomed to 
long light in Arctic regions, they naturally, when, 
they did migrate, went as far as they could. The 
distribution of land is in all likelihood the reason. 
Many of these birds remain with us — for example, 
tomstones and ringed' plovers — and it seems quite 
a natural thing to see them crouching on the 
bleak rocks when the north-east winds of winter 
are blowing ; but it seems very unnatural to hear 
of grey plovers wintering in the tropics of 
CentraJ Africa, of turnst^es tinkling out to sea 
when disturbed from the heathen rocks of the 
Oape Verde Islands. Again, if soft-billed birds 
of feeble flight even journey as far as Cape Colony, 
and their species form no continuous line north- 
wards, it will be sufficient to note that when 
winter drove them south to North Africa, and 
further^ east towards Persia, it drove them on to 
that arid zone that practically reaches round the 
world. There is a vast desert tract that stretches 
irom Morocoo across Arabia into the Punjab of 
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India. Soft-billed birds had either to ctom this 
arid region or starve. Once across it, auch 
prolific birds as the willow-warblers would re- 
onire a wide area, and such hishly-developed 
nying birds as swallows would Uiink little of 
distances ; and lastly, not a handled birds out of 
a million hatched in the soatbem hennispfaere 
visit us — in fact. I only know of some shearwaters 
of the North Atlantic. The reason is, they have 
no need to ; when winter forces them northwards, 
it forces them into increased land areas and across 
no arid zones. 

So far it seema possible to understand what is 
called the mysteory of migration, but when birds 
found regions of plenty in these tiropical and sub- 
tropical parts, wny <fid not they remain there? 
They do not remain in these quarters till food is 
exhausted, but with the signe of spring they move 
off, just as they leave their northern hnunts, some 
of them, long before the food supplies are ex- 
hausted. 6v way of explanation, first it may be 
noted '^at the lapse of agee had formed a definite 
habit that had its beginnings in very small 
things. It is easy imagining the development of 
habit. To begin with, when they were forced to 
migrate -yearly, they lingered in their haunts till 
they could linger no lon^r — ^the yearly supply 
would not always exhamst itself on the very same 
day, and that would produce an unsettling effect ; 
they would need to strike, as it were, an aver- 
age time for leaving, and in some way it would be 
noted that that time of leaving corresponded 
with decided changes of the atmosphere — raii^ 
seasons or spells of frost. I do not say that biircb 
could argue these things out. but all through 
Nature there are «een mysterious laws that fit 
things to ends, and issue in what are called fittest 
ftrrangements. The arrangements we see; it is 
the prooe&s that has culminated in the arrange- 
ment that we wish to show. Of course that is 
not the sole explanation. In fact, I should have 
mentioned first that experience had told of 
congested aieas. The mortality among the 
feathered tribes must have l>een enormous 
before the habit of migration was formed. 
We C'»npot t-^flce this as we <y<n that of the extinct 
oxen of South America, for example, whose bonea 
are found huddled together in such great abund- 
ance in some districts. From time to time we 
hear of it on a small scale, when the locust flights 
in South Africa suddenly fail, and the locust 
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birds thai were rearing their young in thotuBands 
suddenly forsake their yonng altogether to ward 
off atarvaiion from themselves. The memories 
of these things remain with birds, and in time, 
through influences of heredity, lead to the 
habit of migration. 

Thirdly, it the failure of the food-supply drove 
birds southwards, it is the lack of suitable food 
for their young that brings them back in the 
flummer season. Even the birds that remain in 
tropical regions all the year round lay fewer eggs 
than birds in temperate parts, and some of the 
larks that remain on the burning plain of Africa 
lay but one eeg. The common water-hen of our 
marshes, which with us has a clutch of nine eggs* 
in more tropical parts is content with a clutch of 
four. Young birds require soft food, whether 
warbler or finch ; and insects are abundant in our 
smnmer season. It is only now and again that 
our summers are so dry that the parent oirds are 
nearly exhausted in catering for the wanits of 
th«ir young. 

Fourthly, there is less danger in the rearing of 
young birds in these temperate parts. No 
monkeys are in our foreste to pry into every hole 
and comer for the callow young or tit-bit of an 
egg ; no lizards dartine about in all directions to 
find the prize in the open clearings where 
monkevs feared to go ; no scorpions to enter the 
holes in African solitudes where the rockchats 
brood in the darkness over their blue-spotted 
eggs; or if Art and cunning have concealed the 
nests from all these, still there is no intense heat 
to dry up the verv yolk in the eggs and cause so 
many to be forsaken. 

The second great difBcnlty in the subject waa 
also presented by the increased informaUon that 
flowed in upon us. Bii>ds travel by certain well* 
known routes — ^yea, there are cross routes, and 
yet no mistakes are made. Birds from Iceland 
strike the north of Scotland and pass down the 
west coast, thenoe the east ooast of Ireland, and 
cross over on to the Welsh coast. Birds from the 
north of Europe cross the North Sea, stnke the 
British coasts between Shetland and Norfolk, 
and cross to t^ Continent on their south journey 
again at the Straits of Dover. Birds that cross 
the Mediterranean hug the north shores of Africa 
and pass down the valley of the Nile. And all 
these birds have their peculiar routes. Birds of 
certain species that breed in North Ehirope amidst 
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the hlidi th&i visit ns in amctunm never join these 
autumnal flocks, but pass south over the island 
of Heligoland towards the Frisian coasts. In 
these regions they encounter the numerous birds 
t^hat are flocking from Central Europe westwards 
to England and Ireland, but they do not get into 
theee flocks but keep to their own course. It is 
comparatively a rare thing for birds to get out of 
their oourse, and when they do, and are shot, it 
is then we read of rare binds in the public prints. 
How do these birds know the exact pontes and 
are not influenced into wrong routes by passing 
birds? There we get the Theory of Tradition as 
stated by Darwin, Wallace, Seebonm, and other 
well-known naturalists. In every fk>ck that 
migratee there is always a percentage of old birds 
tbat have been over the journey before. Birds 
are provided with good memories. When they 
have been over the route a few times they have 
the knowledge of the way thoroughly in their 
minds ; they have extra good eyesight, and from 
the height in which the]^ travel they have a wide 
view ot the chief physical features of the land 
below them — they note the mountain ran-ges, the 
arms of the sea, the headlands, and by these they 
gu'de themselves till they come to their familiar 
haunts. If the difficulty is suggested that many 
birds migrate by night, still they do not choose 
very dark nights for their movements ; what light 
there is of the moon and stars is always sufficient 
to guide them ; and this is to be said in favour of 
that last statement, that as long as you see it 
ckar above, there is no chance of birds coming 
down on the land during the night. It is only 
when the nights become cloudy or mists set in 
that birds seem to lose themselves and descend 
on lighthouses, or hover in distracted bewilder- 
ment over the lights of our large cities. Of 
course these things when stated were not uni- 
versally received : they seemed to make birds 
much wiser animals than they were conceived to be. 
Middendorff, for example, a distinguished Russian 
naturalist, who had studied bird phenomenrv 
amidst the desolate wilds of Siberia, and had also 
made himself an authority on the wandering 
tribes of these parts, observed, first of all, that 
these natives never lost their way in their 
perennial wanderings : civilised beingg would be 
constantly loeins^ their way. Not so the 
Samoiedes ; they had inherited an animal faculty 
o{ direction. it was the same with birds in 
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migration : wii<etliier tbey migrated by day or 
nignt they would not go wrong, for tibey 
possessed a mysterioxu faculty of direction. The 
same naturalist, whilst resident in the Taimyr 
Peninsula, which is south of the magnetic pole, 
was struck with the numbeo: of birds uiat flockea 
to that district. It wae near to the magmetio 
pole. He chose seven well-known birds, and got 
their first appearance reoorded at various points 
east and west in Bussia and Siberia, and he 
arrived at the conclusion that all birds are at- 
tracted to the magnetic pole. It was an in- 
genious idea. Unfortunately it does not hold 
0ood for West Siberia or North America. How 
K>ng the Theory of Tradition is to bold ground I 
should not like to say. I do cot say that most 
recent facte have destroyed it, for these facte are 
▼et too few in number ; but certainly the latest 
iscts have thrown doubts upon the theory. Ob- 
servations on the Continent nave been adduced to 
show that young birds alone, which know 
nothing about the way, are the fiirst to migrate. 
Thesd young birds set out on< their long journeys 
from SIX to eight weeks after leaving the nest ; 
the female parents follow later, and last ol all the 
males. In the spring the order is reversed. Of 
oourse this may not be with all birds, for 
swallows, old and youn^, congregate promiscuous- 
ly and seem to leave altogether,^ and other birds 
migrate in families ; but what, in fact, we want 
is a theory that will explain the facts, and if that 
of tradition is disproved, as it now seems to be, 
I can only see that we are thrown back on a 
Theory of Htredityy and I rather think that in 
the end the influence of heredity is to explain all 
the mysteries. But the science of the subject is 
yet in its infancy, and the work is too great for 
one man to work out; areas of distribution will 
have to be defined differently from what they are 
at present. If ^u consult the bird-cases in the 
Museum you will see little maps coloured red 
showing the distribution areas of the families of 
birds. These will have to be improved on the 

Srinciple of our contour maps, and that in two 
irections. First, on one colouied map I should 
have the colours varied in proportion to the nfim- 
ber of species : that might be a clue to the 
original centre of distribution. It would at least 
have this valuable commendation, that it would 
tell the student where the species were most 
numerous. On the second coloured map I should 
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liave it told at once to the eye wliat biological 
research has to eay pegardiiis primary forms and 
tiheir developmente ; we oould not go f urt-her back 
than that m discovering the original centre of 
distribution. Take, for example, the Thrush 
family, which is cosmopolitan. Of theee there is- 
no doubt that the ground thrushes are the 
primary forms, azid these are found in the tropical 
reffioxu of Africa and Asia, etc. 

it is well that we go on amassing our facts, but 
it is not for scientific men to tell us to defer mak- 
ing thories till we have got the facts ; the 
imagination has its work to do all along the in- 
vestigstions, and after all facte are supposed to 
be gathered, it is tbe imagination that will havo 
to form the theory. Facts without imagination 
are ultimately of little scientific use, and even the 
person that is crying yet for facts more and facts 
only, shows thereby that he is possessed of a 
theory if he only knew what it was. 

At this stage let me give some ciiiotations. 
Brehm says: — "Hunger and love dominated the 
migratory movement^ of birds." These forces 
alone would not suffice, for birds migrate often 
long before winter sets in. and the passion of 
love does not possess many birds till their second 
and third years, and yet they migrate. Palm^n 
maintains " that originally bi:ds lived in latitudes 
which supplied them thnou^hout the year with 
everything necessary to their existence ; that in 
progress of time some of them accidentally came 
to stray so far beyond the northern limits of their 
homes that on the approach of winter they were 
compelled to retrace their path in order not to 
succumb to cold and hunger: that a habit of 
migmting was developed from such accidental 
erratic wanderings, and that the habit, together 
with the experiences made on these journeys, 
had been passed on by inheritance from the old 
birds to the young." We do not believe that such 
phenomena were the results of accidents. See- 
Dohm, who did not always hold the same idea, 
said latterly: — "The origin of migration pro- 
bably does not date back to a period before the^ 
glacial epoch. As birds gradually began to in- 
crease and multiply to an extent sufficient to pro- 
dmce a struggle for existence in the form of a fight 
for focd, they seem to have adopted a custom, 
which they still retain, of leading away or driving 
away their families every autumn to seek food 
and a home elsewhere. As the circle of bird-life 
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constantly widexied, in due time the abundance of 
food tempted many birds to stray into tlie Arctio 
regions to breed during[ the lone summers of 
thoee cliouites at that penod. Pirobably during the 
darkest months of mid-winter — ^if the cool season 
of the pre-glacial period may be called winter— > 
some local migration took place, and birds wan- 
dered back again for a month or two into the ad- 
joining districts^ but these little journeys can 
ecarcely be dignified with the name of migration. 
Then in process of time winters became severe 
at the poles, and birds had to learn to migrate. 
Then came the glacial period, when birds were 
driven south beK>re ice-fields and crowded into 
the tropics of Asia and Africa. After the glacial 
period nad passed its meridian and the edge of 
the ice gradually retreated, so did the birds, 
leaving here and there colonies which formed 
tropical allies.'* Wallace, a living naturalist of 
considerable eminence^ says : — " Migration is an 
exaggeration of a habit common to all locomo- 
tive animals of moving about in search of food, 
but greatly exaggerated in the case of birds by 
theitr power of mght and by the necessity of pro- 
curing a large amount of soft insect food for their 
unfleoged young." These are samples of the 
most worthy qxK>tations that I have culled from 
•my reading. 

To me, since boyhood, the subject has always 
been full of fascination*, and I have formed ideas 
and re-formed ideas. My conclusions at present 
are not difficult to understand. To begin with, 
you have your centre or centres of distribution. 
As far as migration is concerned, it matters little 
whether you had a single pair of birds to be the 
parent stock of all subsequent species of birds or 
nad many pairs. Scientific research ie in 
favour of the evolution of species. As long as 
there was abundance of food around the original 
centre there was no need for movement, and 
there would be little or no differentiation of 
species ; but let the food supply fall short through 
the increase of birds or tluxnigh physical causes 
that mav have sprung up, and immediately bi^ls 
were called upon to exert themselves if they 
would snrvive. It majr be that during some short 
period of hunger some in a favouring locality took 
to a new form of food for the time being. If the 
congestion- continued, these birds that had taken 
to the new food of a certain locality would have to 
take to it for a longer period of the year, and 
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ftatorally ihea bodily frame would alter to miii 
their new life, just as any man's frame woald 
who left one Kxod of work to take np another. 
Id bii^s there would be a development in Uie 
baldness or softness of the beak, and in Uie 
stPQciure ci the feet, to suit iiee-climbing op 
^und habits. There is a large family of birds 
m the Sandwich Islands that has given ornitiholo- 
gioal classifiers much, trouble. Some have classed 
them amon^ finches and some among honey- 
eaters— certainly very different opinions ; but the 
trend of latest research into the subject has been 
thai, to be^ with, the form was distinctly 4hat 
of h<mey-eater, and that as food failed the birds 
took to insect-eating, and having to bore m the 
ground for these, or into rotten tiree-trunks, the 
dUIs became hard. If birds should happen not 
to differentiate in their original centres, and had 
to oontinue the struggle for existence^ they had 
to leave their haunts for a season. — ^it may be, 
for a month or two ; perhaps moved east or west- 
ward, keening to isothermal lines as most likely 
to give tnem their natural food. In the end 
the tendency would be for birds to differentiate 
— and that, if they were oonstrained to take to 
the habit of migration. Not all would migrate, 
as I said at the beginning. Some, where winter 
had little swav, would become fitted with certain 
qualities which would give them in these regions 
a decided advantage over those that had to 
migrate for a period of the ^r. The lapse of 
time would still more ^>ecialise these birds, and 
if they became isolated at oertain. centres they 
would aJso become highly specialised. It is this, 
no doubt, that has accounted for the number of 
peculiar forms on the islands of tropical and sub- 
tropical seae ; witness the many peculiar forms of 
birds in the islands lying round Borneo or in 
Madagascar. But, after all, congestion in original 
oentres would force migration just as it would 
structural differences among biras, and you have 
to remember that the ever-ohanging conditions of 
the glacial periods would have &ects that to-daj 
would declare thai oertain finches had their 
original centre in some temperate region, a:^ a 
vast army of waders and ducks and sea-birds had 
theirs in more northern regions. Satisfactory 
knowledge on all these points it is for ever im- 
possible to get. But for the migrants the 
natural progress of events is likely to have been 
that the first migrant moved north or south, ac- 

H 
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oonling as it was the more suitable. They would 
move alonff the line of least resistance— that is, 
along the unes where their peculiar wants would 
be most easily supplied. Migration, or better, 
emigration, would tend towards distance from the 
Equator. 

r^or is tJiis a thing that has taken place wholly 
in past ages, but is going on on a greater or less 
scale every year; perhaps more markedly now 
than ever, seeing that civilised man> so easily 
changes tiiie face of Nature. In our northern 
conntieSy where laTcre tracts have been put under 
cultivation, birds nave made their appearance, 
and promise to become common where they had 
never been seen before. Nor has the migration 
ever tended norUiwaids ezclusiv^y, as is some- 
times asserted; for when, circumstances have 
been favourable, birds have shown a willingness 
to halt and breed in lands that they have passed 
over. There is the notable instance of the short- 
eared owl a few years ago nesting so commonly 
around the upper waters of the Clyde and Tweed 
during the vole plague ; and at present, widgeons 
and scoters are showing an inclination, in small 
numbers, to halt and breed with. us. In other 
places where the natural conditiooA have remained 
the same yet, some birds hav^e moved on — e.q., 
when cattle or sheep have been allowed to dis- 
turb tAieir haunta. 

As for the routes that are taken, these mark 
the direction of expansion from the orisinal 
centres; all birds do not know the way bacK to 
these centres from experience, as in many oases 
the young birds lead the way. What we might 
call the sense of direction is a hereditarv posses- 
sion of bdids, not there onsinally, but has, 
through an ordinary law of Nature, become a 
part of their beiu'^;. It is implicit obedience to 
this law, unoooflcious obedience, that previents 
binds from losing their way or following other 
familiaor bird-Toutes. Wheateara and white wag- 
tails from Iceland will ever continue to reach the 
OcRtJnent by the west coast of Scotland. Field- 
fare, redwing, ortolan, and Richard's pipits may 
travel togetMr till they reach the south coast of 
Norway; but thereafter, while the first two 
species will come over to our country in vast 
thousands, the ortolan and pinit will still bend 
southwards over Heligoland, aown the coast of 
Holland. The warblers and red-backed shrikes 
that have nested togetJier in the fields of France, 
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and that will winter together round the eoofrces 
of the Nile or f nrtber soath, will toravel thither hy 
different routes; the warblerfli may orosft at 
Gibraltar, the shrike never will, but wul ko soutih 
by Italy to cross the Mediterranean at Sicily or 
GTeece. The Tose-ooloured pastor and the black- 
headed bunting of the south of Europe will not 
Sit nrized with the millions that aire making for 
gypt from their nesting haunts, nor be diveirted 
by uie millions that cross their route making for 
the same region, but will continue to pass over 
Asia Minor tiirough Afghanistan to winter in. the 
North of India. The Arctic tern, that breeds 
right across North America to Alaska, never 
passes at the approach of winter down the Pacific 
coast, where it would find an easy subeistenoe, 
but crosses the Continent to pass down the 
AtXantic coast to winter ak>nj^ <the coasts of 
Brazil. These and many other things are strange, 
and seemingly are onlv explainable by the influ- 
ence of heredity, which, Seebohm declares, "has 
developed into something like a reasoning ucnltv 
which is generally right out occasionally wrong. 
I should say, "rarely wrong." Other matters 
affecting migration I have ZMt touched, such as 
the influence of weather, the rate at which birds 
migrate, the various routes they take, questions 
of g^oky that are raised. I luive confined my- 
self to uie Theory of Migration and traced the 
development of thought concerning a subject that 
puszled thinkers of ancient days, and continues 
the wonder of the light-keepers on our rocky 
headlands and of beings like myself who, under 
the midnight light of a gas jet, see nothing but 
think many things. 
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BAINFALL IN SITBUNGSHIBE, 1904. 

(By Chaklss Stzruno, GairgaxuMck.) 

I haTO agpin the privilege of brineing to your 
notdoe certain pazticuIarB <h the rainlall thnmgh 
out the county daring the course of the last year. 

There are ik> special features to put on teoord 
on this occasion, iJbe general aspect of the weather 
being in most cases remarkably colourless and 
veiFj similar in all part8 of the county. The 
total ndnfall recorded ma^, on the whole, be 
taken as being fairly approximated to the average 
of preceding years, although this may not be true 
ol individual stations, which were in some cases 
above and in other below tihe average. 

There was a general absence of sunshine and 
prevalence of cold, especially during the early 
months, which produced a late and rather un- 
satisfactory spring, and seemed to be a continua- 
tion of the appalling weather conditions of the 
previous year. This to a great extent came to 
an end with the April rainfall, which was un- 
usually heavy, and after which the conditions 
were more or less normal, and ^pood weather was 
experienced until the August rains came upon us. 

The laUer months, and particularly the last few 
days of the year, were marked by an abnormal 
recurrence of fogs and misty atmosphere, whioh, 
at the end of December, settled down for several 
days continuously, and were anything but 
pleasant. In large towns the fog was so thick 
and long continued as to cause most serious inter- 
ference with traffic by road and rail. 

A rather remarkable coincidence is noticeable 
in the return supplied by Mr Ritchie from Pol- 
maise Gardens, namely, that the rainfall measured 
during the first and last six months of the year 
was precisely the same, amounting to 16.15 inches 
in each case. Curiously enough, an almost 
identical condition is apparent from the returns 
of two other stations— Little Denny Filters and 
Currymire, near Kilsyth — wh«re the totals for 
the two halves of the year differed by only .02 
and .03 inch respectively ; and. indeed, a similar 
<tate of affairs is evident to an unusual extent at 
most of the other stations. 

April was an unusually wet month, and 
October, as is very generally the case, was calm 
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and dry, a particularly lew total for Uie latter 
month having been registered in Stirling, viz.. 
.69 inch. Tms constitutied a complete feversal 
of tho weather oonditioos of the preceding year, 
when April was the driest and October one of the 
wetiteei moniths of the twelve. 

Mr Maodonald, writing frGin Bnchlyvie, makes 
the following comment on the e^neral aspect of 
the weather for the year : — ''^Changeable, un- 
settled, with freqnent, sudden ciianges, which 
quickly passed, and during the greater pait with 
an absezioe of sunshine, well describes 1904. The 
sprtng and earl^ summer moivths, especially 
April, wkJi 4.14 inches above the average, were 
wet and ungeoial; so much so that seed time 
was very late and much corn " wormed," but the 
harvest months were favourable, though dull. 
The summer was brighter and warmer than for 
several years, with a rainfall under the average. 
In November and December were cold snaps, 
with snow and a low temperature, but they 
quickly passed, and were in both months followed 
by close, mild weather. Rainfall, 2.13 inches 
above average of fifteen years, but 21.67 inches 
below the amount of 1903. Rain fell on 266 
days, being 33 above the average. Only three 
falls above 1 inch — ^the heaviest, 1.59 inch, on 
September 2Qd, and in which month two of them 
occurred." 

Captain Miller Stirling, writing from Craig' 
barnet^ describes the rainlall as being moderate 
and fairly evenly distributed, and also remarks on 
the abeence of sun in spring and early summer. 

Mr Ballantine appears to have experienced 
more cheerful conditione at Falkirk than occurred 
further west. He writes that "The rainfall was 
20.81 inches less than 1903. which, however, was 
exceptionally wet, thirty-five indK>s being the 
yearly averafl^e for this station. The rain was 
well distributed throughout the year ; the sun- 
shine was a good averacce, and the weather all 
throuflrh was of a medium character. October 
and November (till the 19th) were excellent— dry, 
mild and quiet. The latter end of the year waa 
stormy. 

I append, as usual, a list of the monthly totals 
at twenty-two different stations throughout the 
county, and have to conclude by expressing iny 
warmest gratitude to the various gentlemen who 
have been good enough to assist me by contribut- 
ing the results of their observations. 
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EARLY SOOmSH DOMESTIC 
PLENISHING. 



(By J. G. MuBRAT, A.R.E.) 

" He has a rouih. o* auld nick nackets 
Busty aim caps and jlngdin^ jackets^ 
Wad hood tobe Lotbdaa i£tee m tadcets, 

A towmont ^ode. 
Aim! panritch pats and anild saivt backeta 

Before tlw Flood."— -Bttrtw. 

So gfneat has been the advance during tihe poet 
hundred yeairs in domestic furnishinig that ere 
.anoiheT century has fled manv ntensila whioh were 
then in common use will rank among the greatest 
toreaauiee in our Scottish museums. The modem 
tendency to ceoftoialieation in products hae ruined 
the roral craftsman, and the articlee now 
supplied ore inferior in quality and f«n»- 
qiuenitlv bear the wonds "made ini Ger- 
many " instead of being atamped with 
t^e character of the worker. Again, tha1> 
more subtle thdng — ^found by all earnest eeajrcherB 
— the national filing, expressed erther in deedgn 
-or nuutexdal, is a tihin^ of the past. The ileHfiening 
of di^Ance by the aid of steam and the oooee- 
quent ease by which the needs of the population 
oan be supplied from ceo'tiral depots has ^tnntod 
tJie impulse in small communities to supply their 
wants from materifiLs ready to their hawis. We 
lavifih praise on the machine-made instead of 
cherishing the deoentily desa^med and thoroughiliy 
worked objects. Perhaps, therefore, it may nob 
be amiss to examine a few of ihose thdngs which 
have passed away and now find a home in the 
Smith Instdtute and similar instiituftdons. 

When we pay a visit to a friend, and reach the 
doRUicile, we look around for meaois to make our 
preaenoe known. The brass knob of the door bell 
18 rapidly beting Teplaoed by the circu'lar disc with 
the button, inscribed "Press" or "Push." "Press^ 
even is disappeoriikg, beoatuse the rison^ ^nera- 
tdons ane now alive io the new sitonutinn. In 
exXfPenie cases of " up-to-dateism *' there is no 
disc. We unoonsciloaisly suppler on ^the door step 
tihe necessary pressnie whiieh idngs fthe beU, and, 
as the maid is advancing to know our busaness, 
flings wide the portals with hospitable gesture. 
How different, how picturesque, Iktw ScoUish ane 
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the five snecks ilkistnit^. two cf th€m with ihe 
M tiarJiiig pm aiUacbed (illufiiiratjoni No. 1 aod 2), 
the tirling pin for warning of on? presenoe, then 
" lift the latoh mmI walk in." The snecke are 
from th& NcytiomaiD Museum in Edinborgh, aod, 
aJthoogh they bear a family resemblance, are each 
dDfiemeot'. Tney wetre not made by tne ^ross, 
hot individually, and weire no douDt suited to 
ihax speoial aurronndinffs. Observe in numbers 
4 and o the dirnimy laidies, and how the active 
latoh is hid in the handle. 

If the door was that of a main ol qimJity H 
would be fuTniahed with a knocker, one of the 
most suitable objects in a house on which the 
cnrftsman could exercise his taste and ingenaiity 
of diesBgn. DhiBtTation No. 6 is one from the old 
house of Aucfaentfroiff, simple and effective. No. 
7 fiom a house in Jackson's CSosc. Edinbungh. 
The other two knockers are from tne Smith Inr 
stitiute ooUeotion. No. 9 from an cJd honee in 
Starling, and No. 8 £rom the Gommeraktl Bank 
BnLLdmgjs. Ckmtraat these with the push button, 
and the choice will be with the old and noit with 
the new. We eadh push the button in our own 
way, but the pesuli is the same. Think of the 
varied kinds of rape which temperament or 
humour can inflict on a knocker ! Havdng cpened 
the door we cross the threshold, enter the 
" trance/* and are duly conducted to the ingle. 

What seat more comfortable than that in a 
deep set farm chinmev with the peait fire 
smoulderiibg on the hearth-stone. At your elbow 
the pillair of the swey, its lonff arm extended 
through the reek with its lengUis of chains and 
hooks adjustable to the varied needs of the pots 
and their contents over the fire. 

Number 10 is a drawing of an ingle I 
3mew well in my youth, and the swsy, 
to my regret, became scrap iron some years 
ago. Instead of that low fire— with its fre- 
quent cheerful bliasse of broom twigs to urge the 
kettJe to a more speedy boil — ^tbere is now a 
modern range, cast-iron, Gaoroin pattern No. 
blank. Where the collie curls himself up now, I 
know not. Whan the shepherd entered with the 
water oozing from his boots. I have seen him 
take his nlaoe withi a sigh of content which can 
never be heard before the ba<rs of a csoA^ieon grai« 
and a coal fire. Prior bo the days of iron swm 
the hooks and crooks were suspended from the 
cposs-tirees— a sUxtt branch of oak or a young fir 
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iasteaed across the chimney. The "cpockaa," 
number 11, was also haa(; from it; an indJA- 
pensable nteosjl in the Highlands for sospendins 
tlve ham or braxy mutton during the drying and 
smoking piocesa. Aroimd this centre thoobbed 
the buay familv life — frugal and earneet. Per- 
haps the "^udewife" is firing her bneod when 
we enter, which, alas, for the "land o' cakes," 
was cnoe — and staJl ougbb to be-~one of the 
domestic arls, now almost forgotten. We buy 
our cakes by the packet, "Midlothian" or 
''Oohil" brands with gay UbeLs to maJce tbem 
more palatable. Bramlers, bread spcdes, or 
apirtles azul toasters aire now objects sought after 
by ooll«>to<»« of curios. 

The hmndens illustTated form pajrt of the Smith 
Institute collection, with one, No. 13, exhibited at 
the Glasgow iDiternotional Exhibition in 1901. 
IlkiatratioQ Nos. 12 and 15 show well th»t the 
blacksmith had a gcx>d notion how the omairental 
aoroiU work would iinpfix>\'e the appearance of tho 
hrander and yet xbc* intenfere with its utility. 
Th«y wecre used over a dear fire. 

The solid limn girdle was coniside>ped in some 
respects better than the open brander, as it re- 
tained ihfi beat, and the &rms was oonsequenitly 
more equal. A hoop extended from side to side, 
in the centre of wthich vrr,s a swivel ring so that 
the brander could be easily turned without beuiig 
lifted off the fire. Of these girdles of soh'd iron 
the onlv source of supply for many yeairs was the 
town cf Culrofis, whirh h'^d a monopoly for 
their manufarturc. In Mr David Beveridge's 
vaUuahlf? book on Culross and TulUaJilan he 
gives an interesting account of the craft, which is 
here summarised. The girdle-makeirs of Odrcss 
clajm-ed the invention. There is a document pre- 
served in Culrcss, executed in the mooflsteiy of 
that town, and. dated 12th May. 1549, being an 
agreement among the craftmen Smythes for the 
preservci/taon of their industry. It contained a 
number of aTticlea of contract, chief of which aiw, 
tlhat no forize shall be erected by a servant or 
apprentice till he be judged qu«alified by the cor- 
poration to canry on the trade, and that he shall 
na/ve suflicieint capital of his own. That no 
member use his craft outside Oul'ross. Penalties 
were severe for each offence. Although girdle 
makinc is not expressly mentioned, there is 
probability that it formed the main 
subject *of the deed. The authority 
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which -wfia to fully secure the monopoly 
Ho Cnlross or me from James VI., and 
is daAed November 28. 1599, at Holyvood, *'6Wft 
that na peraoxM nor peraonis tak upon hand to 
irork any of the said giidills except tbi bo law- 
follie adznittet and auuioriut be the haiU bodio 
of tfcat craft to that effect/' The oorporation 
regolaied the output, and alao fixed the price, 
irarkisit]^ on modem trade union principlee. In 
one of the old documents preserved in oonnectioii 
•with this industry, eome notion of its extent 
may be gathered by the statement that from 
Janmsiry, 1674, to May, 1675, the output of six 
master smitJis wae 4219. The highest figure for 
one forge being 850 and the lowest 646. Each 
girdle had to pass a committee of the craft for 
approval before sale, and was stcymped with a 
onown and hamffnar aaad the name Cul^ross. 

SpiirtJes or bread turners weo^e made of iron, 
althoQith wood was occa»iocially used. The 
examples shown atre from the local collection, with 
one, Niimber 17, from Elgin, shown at the Glaa- 
^w Exhibit ioD, 1901 « having more of the spade 
in ite appearance. In these utenflils the crafta- 
man. hpd a^n en opporttmity to^ display his 
artistic taste. The one with the twisted handle, 
Nomber 16. is indeed a beautiful bit of work. 

The toastera came next in order. On these the 
cakes rested after being baked on the girdle. 
StoTje, wood, and iron were the materials used. 
Two of stone are iKkostrated, Nos. 21 and 22, the 
former from the local collection, the other firocn 
Edinboingh. For a fine example of how the riade 
native matenrial can be adapted to man's nse, 
nothing better thrtn the wooden toaster, ill>u9- 
tration No. 18, could be wished. The twisted 
branch of peeled oak set on wooden legs fitted 
the circle cf the low peat fime admirably. In 
towns and villages where the fire was encased 
within bars, the toeeter was mode of iron, and 
was suspended from the top rail. lUustrationa 
19 and 20 show two from the Institute ard- one 
foom th^ Olaogow Exhibition, varied in deeifcn, 
and well made. The Glasgow example. No. 23, 
is a fine bit ol worJc, tihe twisted termination to 
the soaffs beinj^ a capital fo«iture. The meal 
trough, or meal box. No. 26, and Tolling pin, 
were ako n e o eaaa ry implement^!, and formed part 
of tJw furnishings in every farmhouse of that 
period. 

Sitting at such an ingle, many objects would 
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xmeet tibe eye xwt now foimd in use. The mcrt 
wiefreeUnaoi tiiese waald be the lif[htinig aonuige- 
xnents. 'fhe evohiiion of the lamp is a fascinating 
£nibj€ct for stwly. aond we afre happy in poaseeft- 
ing, thaxmjgh Uie energy of Mr Sword, a unique 
coUeotdoD in the Smith. Institute. 

The li^t of early days in the Highlands was 
the fir epUat, made from ii^ees found in bogs. 
A probe was used to locate the tmnks. When 
found they were dug out and broken into splints 
with a knife, called tibe " fir pUie." They weire 
ihen placed on the " fine reist/' which hune within 
the ingle^ to be dried ready for use — a dmwinig 
of which IS shown in illustration No. 28. I^ was 
the dnity of the bezd or some of the younmr mem- 
bers of the family to hdd this light, axtd to trim 
it ham time to time by rubbing off the charooaJ. 
Tlhis duty being tedious, it was taken by the 
beggar who was being entertained for the uight. 
From, this arose the name " Peermen/' giv«n to 
the inyentioQ of a holder which some happy 
genkis eyolyed. They were first made from tbe 
trunk of a young tree, and inverted, the forked 
branches acting as the stand, with a notch or 
cleft out to hicud the splint. The next step we 
see in a fine example, No. 24, in which fl;toDe, 
wood and iron take a part in its constroiotion. 
The stome baee, the rougd Kninch for the upright, 
then the iron cleft or cleyie. For its time a 
uteneil sionpile and effective, and contrasts well 
on the soofPe of utility with the modemn 
standaid drawing-room lamp. Many forms of 
peermen for use on the table, or fixed to the wall, 
are found in moeeums. Heote we note siigns of 
eyoluiion; first, the sp^rdng, witb lever, repLaoes 
the simple clefl-, as in illustration No. 24a. It i« 
interesting to observe in this example, No. 25, 
the wooden base, which is OTmnmentied, and 
shaped not unlike a mason's mallet. Next we 
see thie spring replaced by the hinged holder, aivd 
then the Upver end utilised for a candlestick This 
double holder is oltesi' seefn. and one example is 
illmstrated. The wall peerman is as vari^ in 
fonn as its possible sononndsiigs had been. They 
were usually driven into the waZI. and were 
jointed, so that when not in use it oould be 
folded up. ' Other fonns for suspension are 
il'luatratad. A fine one is UlustFationi No. 27, 
which shows an eiiTangeanent for har<pring from 
a horirontal ber, and with. t*he springed cleft at 
the ead. In the lowlands, especially about Laa- 
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•i&ahire, ooalnraftTBedasaineaiDsof ligiitiiig kng 
befoee the antoodactioD. of gas. It waa moAo&a 
ixuto apliiyt«w, placed on an iroD biradceb Dear 
tnon^ the fire to be kepi blasmig. Ti» name 
ervesi to ihs brocket "waa tbe "ocnl aaTiD»/' and 
the coal was caJled "caanal coal" by aQme, 
"lidht ooal'* by others. 

A small clay lamp, unearthed at Camelon-, can 
be aeen in toe Smith. In6ti!tiate-~a {xredooB xelio 
o£ the Bcmui occupaftion, iUiurt>mticn No. 29. 
This type ci lamp n found wherever the con- 
qnerai]^ foot cl Rome has lad, and has been 
fidoptea in all oountiries as the model. Ficm it 
came our crusie, not in direct descentii but by 
way of France and Holland. Even before that 
tazne lamps were used by the Picts, for cup-«haped 
otenfiile nave been found in ezcavatrng their 
hrochfi. lUiMrtration No. 30 is one from Slwtllajul, 
Co be seen in the Edinburgh Musenxm. Gontirast 
it with No. 31, a very fine orass crusie for light- 
ing a hall with six projecting beaks, the high 
water mark of that foran of Ugjbit, and tlhaQ think 
on the glow ol our modem inoandesoeot gas or 
electric Bgjht. 

The crusie type of oil lamp, which displaced 
the peermeo, varies considerably. Illnsfarations 
grven show plan and section of five diffenent 
examples from the Smith Institute. Tbev were 
made usually of iron, with an outer and inner 
ahcill, and sometimes had a lid. A beak projected 
in fronts in which lay the wick, floating vn oil. 
The outer shell oau^hi the overflow of the oil. 
From the back of the outer shell rose an upright, 
furnished with a toothed projeotion set at an 
angle. On this projection hung the inner flbell. 
The notdies were for the purpose of adjusting the 
shell to different angles, so that the flow of oU 
oonild be regulated as Tequired. The wick most 
frequently consisted of the pith of rushes dried 
in the sun. The oil used was the fat cf the whale 
and the herrinig. whiioh gave a most unpleessnt 
odour, and a feeble light. Crusies were seldom 
ornamented, except aJb the termination of the 
upright to the inner shell, usnal^ly shaped like a 
ram's horn. The upright to the outer shelil was 
bent at the top at right angles, and was fur- 
nished with a hook for suspension, aaother ad- 
jnmot being a needle to clear the wick and urge 
a brighter flame. 

Every parish or village blacksmith had his 
crusie mould, a stone block with the hollow cup 
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duaelled in it, hence tJie fgtfat variety to be 
fottiid in tbe patteitis. lUostratioD No. 32 is 
one of the several moulds io the Smith Institaie. 
A very fine cnisie furnished with a kmg linked 
chain iTom the local collection is iUustTated. The 
chain aione is a ortedit to the worker, and aUo- 
gether a work of Sirt. Literatune was mre io 
Sooee days, and we can imagime the interior cd a 
farm kitchen during the long nights with the 
meagre light shed by the criu»ie, the flickering 
grotesooe shadows thrown on the walls, iibe eerie 
sough of the wind in the chimney, and the 
innuutes listening to the teliling of 9ome weiiixl tale 
or the crooning of some folk son^ or ballad. The 
weaver and the miller had special type of lamps 
made of tin. Illustration Number 33 is a 
weaver's lamp, and Ntonber 34 is a very ingenious 
miller's lamp from Oraigforth. It was Mapted 
to sitting fiat, hanging on a wall, or being earned 
in the hand. The lamp is balanoed, so Uiat isb is 
always perpendicnkr. 

Al!bhough outside the subject of domkestdo 
Uitensils, mention ought to be miade of the l^irling 
street lamp or crusie. The burzh records con- 
tain several entries regainding them. On 5th 
October, 1545, "Council ordains ly^chtis and 
bowet^ to be set out at places convenient in the 
nychi for giving of l^rcht to the |)epile to se, as 
the Provost sm bailies think is expedient." 
Acain on August 24, 1736, *'The Oonncill con- 
sidered proposallii givin into them for fumishang 
the town with lamqps for the streets by Jsntes 
Urquhart, oopperanuth, they appoint the ma^^ 
inJtSy dean ol gild, conveener and treasurer, or 
majority of them to go through the town in order 
to see how many lamps will be necessar lor liglnt- 
ing ihb same, and what may be the pnoper piaoes 
for fixing them at; and the provost declares he 
will give the entry money of tne first gild hroither 
that happens to be admitted during his being 
provost for defraying the expense of the lamps, 
the said entry money beiaig properly due to 2um- 
seM as provost conform to old cnstome ; and the 
Oonnciu continne the consideration of the pidoe 
the said James UrquhaTt proposes to furnish eadi 
lamp for till the next oouncill day, till the abovie 
committee ireport their diligence." We do not 
hear of any opposition to thie question of li^i^ing, 
for on 5th November, 1737, "The OounciU ap- 
point William Bowie, flesher, and John Living- 
ston, town drummer^ to light the lamps for the 
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enflning winter aeascm, and appointo tike 
treaeforar to ^pive imekv^ pouzKi Soote to each of 
ihem for tbeix trouble/' A year later, on 18tOi 
November, 1738, ihej "ai^Doint Hhomaa Gh&a, 
town tzeasorer, to furnish, and proyide ea nrach 
twiling ae wiiU be two frocka. viz., one to 
Robert Bom, weaver, acd aiDOtiier to John 
Livincston, town druimner, for wearing when 
they lig^t the lampe." The said Robert Bum 
and John Livii^ston must have given them aa^e- 
factioD, for four yearo later appears an eaUj of 
the payment of I89 for "aetttfkg tip the lamfw," 
and also 18b paid for 2 "lantlhoras for lighting 
the lamps." In Mairdi, 1746, the lajiif>lightera 
are paid 24a " for lighting the lamps throng the 
season," and a fistiMr 368 " for taxing down- tJbe 
lampe." Vbe iHnstmation*. No. 36, shows an iron 
lamp with -holders for two wicks, and is an in- 
teresting relic of our locai history. In the Mary 
Wynd may still be eeen one ol the hxikB for 
snspendinfl^ an oil lamp. Mr Sword, if he has 
not aJreaoy seoared one, would do well to get a 
Stirling gas lamp before they become extinct. 

We next consider candles and candlesticks. 
Hhutrataon No. 36 shows a rode candlestick made 
of wood, with iron sockets, the lower one endina 
in a ring for sospendio^ a cnisie. The nen 
drawing, No. 37, is of a very fine wrought iron, 
one wiuh tripod staxid and movable bracket, so 
that the light could be raised or lowered. Tb 
wcoden one ilkistrated. No. 38. witb the notched 
upright, is from the Edinburgn Museum, and is 
i«ther a dever ammigement. The candlehoider, 
like the peermaa, was a.lso made to fix into the 
wall, and for sospeusicn as single and double 
Ugbts, four of which are illustrated. For taUe 
tee, caiMlleeticks harve been made in stone, iiron, 
wood, cof^r. pewter and brass, and', where 
wealtny, m silver. Indeed, a f)retty fair guess 
couM be made at the owners social poaitioni from 
his caodlesticks. lUnstration 39 gives a cepre- 
sentaiion of one ioi stone from tne Edin)bi]E*gh 
Afoaeum, and No. 40 was found in Pzinoe 
Ohioriie's bagggja^ after Oalloden. Snuffers, 
No. 43, wero inwpensaUe utensils at that time, 
and were made of nrass, iron, and silver. 

Oandies were frequently ol home manulacture, 
and wero of two kinds, dipped and moulded. In 
the difyped candle the wick was dompped into the 
melted fat, and then coolfd, this process being 
repeated until sufiBcient tallow adhered round the 
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wick to fonii the reqiuined tthiokness. Tbe pith 
of tbd nvh was i»ed exteii8iv«ly for this piiiipose. 
In stripping the pith a narrow section of tho 
fibod was left adhering^ which gave it tiie neoes- 
aary anpport while being dipped. DkMtitttioa 
No. 41 M an ezain|>le ^ cairale moakl. The 
wick was fseteoed m the centre fay a pin, and 
the melted tallow poured Tound it. When 
cool the candles were easily removed, one end 
beinff slightly nanrower than the other. **'Rk& 
canal kist/* illustrated, No. 42, was also needful, 
and took the place of the old " fire reist." The 
candEile tax pressed very heavily and unjustly 
upon all sections of the commuxuty, and led to 
iluciit manufacture, the making o< candles being 
done after dark, aind watches sst to give wamiing 
of tbe approach of tihe excisemen. The moulds 
were also hid, so that in caae of aearch they could 
not easily be found. The tax was imsposed in 
1709. being the first of several levied upon 
articies of geoeral consumption. These taxea 
owed their origin to the necessities of the war of 
the Spanish Succession. The tax indnded wax 
and tallow candles, and the irates were— for wax, 
4d; and £or tallow, id per lb. Every candle- 
maker waa required to register his premises, and 
had to advise the excise before commencing opera- 
tions. He had also to confine his work to certain 
hours, 90 that the tax would be fully remnnera- 
tive. The use of oil lamps was prohibited in 
dwellings, unless fish edit was used. Being 
"whole hog^rera,'' the said fish oil had to be the 
prodiKt of fish caught within Biitiah waters, faUy 
carrying out the proverb of keeping "our ain 
fish guts to our ain sea maws.*' Tbe sale of 
candlee was pi>ohibited in any other place than a 
public shop, fair, or market. Private making 
was allowed uzider a oompoei*(ion far the duty 
nmilar to that which pennitted brewing for home 
consumption. The rate was Is per head of the 
family. Bush lights were exempted if made for 
private use and not for sale, and of small adze, 
and only once dipped in or once drawn through 
grease or kitchen stuff, and not at all thorough 
tallow, melted or refined. This proved very hard 
on the poorer classe.<t. In 1711 the rates were 
doubled, but later, by general coneent, the tax 
was exempted from (the gf^neral rises in the excive 
dnti«s. And was fixed ob 8d per lb. for wnx. and 
Id per lb for taUow, and so continiied down to 
the time d Pitt. 
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The task warn difficult to pmeyeot Use f nvadaleDt 
makinK cl oaikUM, aod the high T«te d the tax 
indncea the aeonet mamiiactare. In 1831, Lord 
Althorp, the then Ohanoellior of Exchequer, 
selected the tax far Tepeal, and in hia Bud^ 
speech eaul, " it vns a tax -which interfeoned wifth 
tne intareete of commerce and took mane money 
from the pockets of the people thus the revenue 
it piodnoed. To give eoone idea of the extent of 
the reveoiae desdved fnom this tax it maj he men- 
tioned that in 1793 Scotland i>add £9d25. 

Having ireTiewed the lifting anraneementef 
we can now turn out atientiom to other objeote of 
inteBnast oroand the Soottish fireside. Mavhoip 
liying in a cornier among the <peat8 will be a aehivon 
leoBter. EluetiBtaon mrniber 44 is a small one, 
but much larger and heayier weapons were used, 
and coizld be thrown a considerable distance with 
great preciaion, a rope being attached to the 
shaft for the recovery of the a^ng and struggling 
victim. Although not a domestic utensil, sUIl it 
was one which in many Highland homes entered 
largely into (Supplying the daily needs of the 
inmates. On account of the stiinigent watch now 
kept bv river bailiffs to protect the greatly in- 
OMased valne of the fiahmgs, this is an inetai- 
ntenb now seldom, if ever, med. One might here 
be tempted to trace the evolution of the fishuig 
reel eo well illustrated in the Smith Institute, hut 
it will keep to some future time. 

Extending alons part of the wall woold be the 
deese or aettle suDatantiaJly made with Itttile at- 
tempt at onuunentaiion except the paneiUins 
akofg^ the back. The seat was uecnlly hinged^ 
fomung a 0ort of chest filled with all mainnar of 
odds and ends. Near b^ was the plate 
rack, which was filled with wooden caups 
and platters before the general use of 
earthen ware. The Institute has a good 
collection of these, some of them very beauti- 
fully made. The cainps are specially interesting 
and show a great varietur of size. Illu8tdr»tkm 
No. 45 m from the Institute. The spoon box 
was always to be found, and would be filled wiiUi 
horn spoons. These spoons do not vary mnicfa in 
shape and the ornament is simple, £ut in some 
cases silver mounts were added, these, no doubt, 
being for presentation purposes. The proverb 
of being bom with a silver spoon in one's mouth 
is of little valoe now, but it was pithy enough in 
the dagns of the horn spoon. We may yet live to 
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&ee a raitum to the liom apooo improved in de- 
aign and woorkmamhip. IlhifltiutiKm No. 46 aipe 
spoona in the InsUtute, one of them mth t^ 
cuite 1833 oa it and very primitive rep^resentotions 
of a plou^, Bcythe, and aheaf of griigt. 

We Tvoobd not be loaig seated ere being invited 
to partake of the national ref reahmentiy most pn>- 
bamy the prodoot cl an illicit still. In thoee 
days the natives diui not consider it a crime to 
matoufactaue whiakjjT} and nearly eyeryone was 
either directly or indirectly oonnected with the 
traffic. The (^•aaich is no lonffor an asitidie of 
daily nse, and is now onHy ma^ for onuuneiutal 
and pc«senitatioQ pxurposes. The true tfype of 
qiiaioh. is that composed of Maves neatly joined 
together and bouind with a hoop, with projections 
on either side to form haadles or lugs. Ilkietra- 
tion No. 47 is from the lostitntiey wnere there are 
also a number of other types cut from solid pieoes 
d woody aH showing dever workmanship. Horn 
cbinking cups wens also used. Illustration No. 48 
is a fine ezamiple of a curioosly shaped drinking 
cup; it has no bottom to stiuid on, but has a 
whistle in the end. The user had therafore no 
option bat to drink the contents or spill them, 
and then blow the whistle to prcve his task 
completed. If the host was a man of merit and 
knew or cueased the sentiments of his guest, then 
he may have produced from some secret place a 
long stemmed glass with an air-twisted stpem 
known as a Jacobite glass. These sae now loving- 
ly cherished for their early associations. The cup 
was ornamented with Jacobite devices, a {avoarite 
design being one with a Gj'Uasi-heraldic six-petalled 
rose with, two buds surmounted by a star — ^the 
nose typifying James n. and the buds the old and 
young Pi«tendeT6, the star the token d promise 
whidi was kissed by all true Jaoobatee on 
emptying their glasses. Illasfaration number 49 
shows two fipom the Glasi^pow Ezfaibiticm of 1901. 
The liquor would be served from a keg or leather 
bottle used in carrying the spirit from the secret 
still. The kegs, if the still was a distant one, 
were carried on the backs of ponies fitted with 
rode wooden panniers made for the purpose. I 
am sorry I have no drawing to show of these, and 
have only seen one set in the pcesession of a Isp&a 
anitaq'i»ry, a working man on Deeside. The 
leathern txyttles, iHnstration number 50, ere in 
the local collection. Both have a flat side so that 
the bottle rested mane comfortably <m ihid bade or 
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aide of ibe carrier. The keg iUusteted ia atoo 
in ihe Intiinie. 

An indispoiBabtie utensil in all well regulaied 
Bonaebokia of thai time, if we judge by the number 
and marieiy ataU in. exietenoe, nniat have been the 
toddy ladle. Tbege is a fine ooUection in the In- 
fltabiite mttde in di£Ferent maiteiriale. Some of 
ibem show paJtknt end labodoms work, betn^ oat 
from aa|^ pieces of wood. The examples allma- 
tnated are all £rom that oolleatioik. No. 67 has a 
uBeM. notch on the back of the handle, ao that it 
caught the edge of the bowl and prevented the 
ladle from adippisK into the contents. 

An eeaay might oe written on the inflneooe of 
the home crafts on the cfaasractor of a aaiacn or an 
iDdrvidml. How the moral tone ia ele^«ted by 
the oontinoous round of vairied employmeota 
cofmraoa to the home life. We aie happy in 
being the deecendante of a race which from eariy 
times had to praciioe thrift and industry, leaving 
to us an ingrained desire for work. One of the 
moat uaelul and necessary of the home crafta in 
thoae times was thfut of smnmng, which, without 
exception, was univesraally practiaed. Common 
to all oountnea was the distaff and spindde, the 
eairiiest form of twisting thread for the making of 
cloth. We have no example of the distaff in the 
local oolleotion, those illustrated, No. 62, being 
f nom the Edinburgh Muaeom. Often eliabarttteiy 
carved, but for ortmnary use a piece of wood ahoot 
18 inches long was adequate for Hio poifMse. It 
was fixed in the gifdle en the left side, and the 
wool was loosely fastened to the top so that it 
coold be easily drawn out. We have, however, 
in ihe Institute a wool basket, No. 63, an article 
now rare, which formed a subaftitute for the 
distaff. SpiiuUee, illustnitionB 64, were simple 
pieoes of wood of varied lengths, lihlcker in the 
middle, with a notch to hold the thread at one 
end. The whorl was passed over the notched end 
to near the middle, and gave weight and halance 
to the spindle as it rotated. The spinner 
fastened a litUe of the wool to the notch, turaing 
the spindle at the same time until a short length 
of the thread was made. To atart (he rdtieay 
motion the spindle was f>laced on the thdg^, and 
with a brisk posh the spuming motion was given 
and the spinme was now free in mid-aiir, the 
rotary motdcn giving the necessary twist to the 
yam. The thread was then fed from the distaff 
mt3 it neariy touched the groiond, when it was 
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womid jxmod tbd spindle and ttfatoched to (lie 
noboh again and tliie operotlooi nepeaied. It is 
BaJd thai this primitive xnetibod produced yam 
wbdoh oouki ecaTceSy be smpaoeed for equality and 
strength. Spuming wlieeU are ooanparaiively 
reoenL The spindle being fitted between bear- 
ings and a wheel gave the necessazy iwiati, the 
tmpetns beLog given by hand. Later the foot 
orank waa inbrodxtoad which left the spinnei^a 
hand free to attend the thread only. Time did 
not hang heavy on the handa in each a hooaehold 
for hoiMy taek enooeeded taak, aitteodixLg the 
ourda for the cheese and the making of hotter 
hemg weekly dmties no lees important than a 
washuis day. 

Oar brief viadt being over, the good man pro- 
noses to light OS over the moor to our dwemng 
by the aid of a lantern. The earlieet t^pe was 
made of wood and daaed with horn called oauete, 
iHoatiation nnmiber 08. Number 59 is one in the 
Instituto spaaed with glees, and luuvanflp an ar- 
ranoemenit of ventilating holes top ana bottom 
with metal alidee to cover them if neoeaaary. 
Nmniber 60 ia a beaatiktl lantern glased with 
mica, and n<nmber 61 is a horn lantern ahowo 
in Glasgow Exhiibdtion. With elaborate oaie be 
takes from his pocket his flint and sted or 
"fleerish," and with his saltpetre paper atidkes 
a light for his pipe, and so into the daruiesa we go 
afto" oar brief peep into the past. 
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STIRLING NATURAL HISTORY AND 
ARCH^OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 



Twenty-Eighth Session. 
1905-1906. 



First Mektino — ITtli October, 1905. 

SECRETAKIES* REPORT FOR THE YEAR 

1904-1906. 

(By Robert Kidston and David B. Morris.) 

In presenting the twenty-aeveittlL adinual 
rapoort, your Secretariefl have to stsute i*ha/t last 
sesfiion was a fairly successful one. Eight meet- 
inigs -were held, at which ten papere were read, 
five in the department of Na;ta!ral Histoiy and 
five in that of Archeology and local history. 
Theore are at preseost 87 members on the oroll, and 
19 lady aseociaites. A recent welcome edddtion 
to onr xanks is Dr Erskinn Beveridge of Duoi- 
feitmline, who has joined the eocdety as a life 
member. 

We regret to reoord the death of three well- 
known former members. Mr Andrew M'Lellan, 
sometime English Master in the High School, 
took, during the period of his Tesidenoe in Stir- 
ling, a great interest in our meatinigs. He read 
several paper<3, and his coHection of the huid and 
fresh water shells of the county, now displayed in 
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the Smith iTistitote, is singularly complc'ta. Mr 
Johm Moirison, Oofn«ypark Nursery, wba dded in 
July la«t at a ripe a>ge» and Mr David Bruce, 
fanmeirly of Victoria Square, were two of the 
ori^nal membeirs, amd th« Society ia its earriliar 
yeaTS owed much to their enthusiaatdc spiri<t. It 
ia interesting to note that of those who itwenty- 
aeven years a^ joined the Society when it wa« 
formed, nine are still active membem <m the zoU. 

A new anra^iLgement has been made with the 
SmJi'h Institute Trustiees in regard to the 
Society's oolleotion. Owing to the disuae of the 
Teadflflvg-room and the removal! of the Macfarleune 
Library from the Institute to the new Public 
Librairy, a large room became avaibble for use 
as part of the museum. It had been found for 
mamy years that the small museum, in which, 
unider the previous arraoigement witJi the 
Trustees, tJhe Society's collection was displayed, 
had become totally inadequate for that purpose. 
Negotdaitioiui was therefore entered infto, and it 
WAS agreed that the Society should hand over 
to the Trustees the whol^ collection and cases 
belotu'ging to them (not including books) on con- 
ditian (1) (thai the collection be s-uitably exhibited 
in the Institute, so that the public mig'ht have 
the benefit of it; (2) that th«- T us'i©-. jrovide 
cases for the oodleotico so far as r <iuivcd, and 
also provide cases for any farthnr specimens that 
night in future be collected by the S ci«ty or 
its members afid handed over to the Trustees ; 
Siud (3) that the room formeirly used as a reading- 
TCXxm be utilised for these purposes. The coUec- 
ijon was formally handed over by the Society to 
the Trustees at a ooaxversazione held in the Smith 
Institute on 7tlh March laat. 

The thanks of the Society are due to a mem- 
ber Off the fam.ily of the late Captain Foinnester, 
who has presented us with a piece of the 
" Airthrey whale." It is a bit of bone, aind is 
labelled in Oaptain Forrester's own hand-writiog 



Tvitb the date 1822. The -wisble remaivB ware 
^iBOOTered ia tlie cooree of cbrainin^ operaitiooe 
on Airthrey estate in 1819, and it is believed that 
tbe fragmenit -was given to Captadoi Forrester by 
Sir Bobenb Aberorioinby. 
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TREASURER'S REPORT. 

(Bt Daniel Febqitsom.) 

INCOME, 

Bftlaoce from last Aocoant, ^ £90 1 8 

Annaal SubwripMong, 18 10 

Life Sabscription, 2 2 

Transactiona told, 2 16 

Banklntereat 8 8 

£48 1 H 

BZPBNDITUAB. 

Rent of Room for Meetlngfi, ..£220 

Ck>iiclQdiDg part of Braithwaite'a Moss Flora,.... 8 
Expeniies connected with Lantern Illnatrations of 

Lectnrea, 2 7 7 

Sooitfty'fi share of Ezpenae of GonTernadone In 
the Smith Inatltate on the oocHsion of band- 
ing over their Collection of Local Natural 
: History Spedmena to the Smith Inatitnte 

Tmateea. 4 11 6 

Stationery Account, 4 

Secretary and Treaanrer'B OntlavB, 8 

Balance at Credit of Society In Bank, 82 1 10 

£4« 1 11 



ELECTION OF OFFICEBEARERS. 



Offioe-bearera for 1906- 1906 were elected as fol- 
lows : — 

Sonorary PreHdetUt, 



PreiiderU, 
Viee-Pretidenta, 

J^int Secretariei, 

Trecuurer, 
Librarian, 
Auditor, . 
Membera of CouncU, 



Sir John Mubbat. 
J. A. Hartib Bbowk. 
Dr. Gbobob Lowbon. 
Albxakdbb MoTca. 
John K. Shbabbb. 
Robbbt KWfiTON. 

David B. Mobbis. 
Danul Fxbodbon. 
Jameb Swobd. 
John Allan. 
John Jamibson. 
Rev. Datxd 8mith. 
Rev. William Agnxw. 
J. O. Mdbrat. 
J. B. Smith. 
W. B. Cook. 
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FmsT Meetino— 17tih October, 1905. 

THE FORTH VALLEY IN PRE-GLAdAL 

TIMES. 



(By David B. Morbis.) 

Intbodxtctoby. 

In former papero I have dealt with the phyBocaJ 
oooditioiis tinat existed in the Forth Valley dur- 
ing the Glacdal Age aod in the snicceeding periods 
dc^ni to the presenrb day. To-night it is pro- 
posed to take a step farther backwarda in. time 
than we have taken before, and to ooaadder tiie 
aspect of the Forth VaMey iimnediately before 
that conddtion of extoreme cold set in, which so 
materially modified the appearance of Scotland 
8iii«d other northern land fixmaces. It may be said 
at oQoe thevt it is a period of which, so far as this 
distract is ooncemed, we know very little, as 
diipect ervidenoe is meagre in the extreme; amd 
yet, when everythdng is considered, and wvthxMit 
aHowing an imdne amonnt of conjecture, eaiough 
is known to enable nfi to form a very fair idea of 
Scotland in pne-glaciEkl times. Not only tx> the 
geoilogiist, bat tbmo to the biolo^st and the anii- 
quaory, it is a period of great interest, the ooo»- 
edderation of which openfir np problems oonioeimdiig 
the distribntion of plants aiM animals over the 
Mirface oi the globe, the modification of species, 
and the appearance of man on the earth, which 
are of the first importance. 

The Plioceke Pebiod. 

The peziod to which I iiefer is that known 
geologically as the Pliocene. It occnpiied the 
close of the Tertiary Age, the thizd of the four 
great divisdonfi of geological time, known as the 
Primary, Secondary, Tertiary, and Quaternary. 
The TeSkriary Division- oonaisted of three periods — 
the Bocene, in which appeared the first dawn of 
animal Bfe simdlar in type to that now existing ; 
the Miocene, in whdch there was a stiU' greai^ 
approximatiion to existing forms of life; am the 
Pliocene, in which exiisting types and species be- 
came preponderant. The flora and fauna of the 
gpxTups of strata representinig these periods kodi- 
cate a gradual change from tropical to arctic con^ 
ddtiona. The chan;fl;e was not completed nntil ihe 
Pliocene period had gone aod the Pleistocene had 
SQOceeded. During &e Pledstocene period, which 
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iDcliided fche Ice A^e, the "wbole manzie and nearly 
tihe whole terirefftniail fauiUEi were of exi9biii<K or 
leoenitly eztinot speciee, ihoagh different in uteir 
geographical distributioa h^cni thai of the pre- 
aemlt <aAj. Then followed what has beeo oailed 
tlie Beoent period, when the preeent dimate and 
the preeeoxt oonfigiiTatijon of lands, eeafi, and 
rivera prevailed, wdth elight modifications. The 
Plcdetooene and Recent formed the first penods of 
the Quoteraary, which, ae a divisLODi of ume, oon- 
tiniuea till the present day. 

In Britain the Pliocene formation, is repiresented 
<^iefly by certoin deposits in Suffolk and Nor- 
folk, the onited thickness of which does not ex- 
ceed one hoikdred feet. Tbey ane claflsified in tdhe 
Older of their age as (1) the Coralline Crag, ooib- 
sisbinig of soft, marly sands, with oocAsiaoial thin 
band« of Hmesftone, (2) the Bed Oras, oonsostinf; 
of beds of sand and gravel, and (3) the Norwicb 
Onag, formed of layers of sand, gnivet, and loam. 

Strata of Pliocene age a;re extensively deveJLoped 
in Sicily, where they form nearlv half of tnat 
islaikl, also in< Italy and near Anlh7erp. Odly 
in the basin of the meditemaneaa are there any 
Eiuiropeaji Pliocene strata worthy of note on ac- 
count of their thickness. Thero an* unportant 
Toloanic episode took place inj Pliocene times, when 
Etna, Vesiivins, and obher volcanoes of eeotral 
Italy first begaji their eruptions. A PUooene 
deposit occnrs roond the coasts of the Osispian, 
Aral, and Black Seas; end in Soixtfa OaTolina 
beds of that age have yielded an abundant fossil 
fauna. 

Archeologicany, the Pliocene Period was eSther 
pire-human, or it* was PaledoHthic. Tbat questioa 
will be disoosBed at more 'length later on. 

Bbitaim in Puocene Timks. 

In earHer Tertiary days, Brilbajii had been the 
scene of a ^eat outburst of volcanic acti>nty. 
This took place chiefly in Antrim and the West 
of Scotltod, although its effects were felt in 
many other places. To these eruptions we owe 
the Giant's Canseway, the basaltic oolumns of 
FingaU's Cave in Staffa, the Scuir of Eigg. and 
the gT>eat lava sheets of Skye, Mull, and thie Inner 
Hebrides. In the Fort^h Valley there was an- 
other oentre of voicanic action. Great v^umes 
of molten matter were thrust along between exist- 
in<g beds of rock, a/nd oookd and hairdened 
without reaching the surface. These we now 
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know as the dolerite masses of the Abbey Craiff, 
Stirling C^tle Bock, the Kmg's Park, and Pol- 
xnaiee aoid Sauchie Cliffs. The yolcaodo outburst 
had apant itself, and a long period of quiet en- 
sued, during which the surface was exposed to 
Bubaerial aind probably other agoncies of erosdoQ. 
To what extent this pTocesG had gone, prior to 
the settine in of the Ice A^, we hav« no adequate 
means of Knowing. I believe, however, that tho 
amount of material removed from the rarfaoe was 
very gT>eat, and tihat the Forth Valley had 
assumed an app?aranoe not in general differing 
very greatly from that of the present time. The 
extent of the denudation which ha6 taken place 
since the times of the Tertiary voloaxioes may be 
gauged from "the evidence supplied by the rocks 
of Siirling Oaistle and the Abbey Omr. These 
prominent elevat«iioii£ ooneist of masses oi dolerite 
overlying stnrata of Oarbondferous sandstone, 
limestone, and shade. The origin of their 
peculiar formaiion is due to their geological 
si 'net lire, as iniluenoed by subsequent denuda- 
tion. The haTd cap of dolerite hae not only sue- 
cet'afully resisted the d-enudation which effaced 
the overlying and sunrounding strata, but it haa 
ponctect'^d the softer rocks underlying. The oaJm- 
sftone or altered shale of BaUengeich is a wedl- 
known example. The rock of Stiipling Ga«tle 
stands abouit- 350 feet high. We mu^t aliso take 
into aocourt the depth ot the hollow underneath 
the carse clay. Let us assume, for the moment, 
the d?epth of the hollow to be 100 feet. Thifi gives- 
us a mass of solid rock, measurinig 450 feet, woam 
away, while the depth of rock which overlay the 
dolerite cannot even be ji^essed at. It wa» no 
doubt large, si& the st.ructure of the dolerite is 
tliat ol a rock consolidated under great pressure. 
During the prolan gpd period of subsBriaJ dis- 
int*^^aticQi which preceded the Glaoial period, the 
igneouA rocks of the Forth Valley must have 
been very greatly denuded, and large masses of 
detritus must have been waiting the advent of 
tb^ loe Age. An impressive proof of this is 
found in the enormous numbers of large dolerite 
blocks which are scattered over Fife and t^e 
Lotbians, carried thither by the ice. If anot^her 
Ice Age were to come now there would be but a 
poor pnovision of loosened blocks to furnish the 
ice with bouldens for transport. The separated 
parts of the eficarpments and the talus of delnris 
below them are everywhere of trifling eztesut 
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compared 'wi'th the mass of dolerite blocks which 
have been tRtneported acroes the eoiSftern poortioiiiB 
of the Forth Valley. 

Th-e demklat/ion) aocompli&hed durdji^ the Ice 
Age muflt have been coDisiderable, as the maDty 
evidences of the great enosive forces at work dur- 
ing that time aHiow. Before, however, that 
period oommenoed, the greater portion of the 
maas of Tock I speak of Timst have been removed, 
amd the chief valleys of Scotland and masiy of thie 
minor valleys also were by that time clearly de- 
fined. This is pnovied- by tJie existence of the pre- 
glacrial chaomels of many rivers which have been 
tiraoed at level-s, and in positione which escaped 
the eriOBion of the ice. These old channels are 
aometismes at lower levels than the preseoit TiivieT 
chaniMflSi Srequentlly mnch about the same level, 
t showing that before Pliocene days had ended, the 
river system of Sootland was practically the saime 
as now. 

During Pliocene times, Briltain stood at a oon- 
siderably higher l-evel than it does now. The pre- 
glacial channel of the river Camm has been 
traced at Gra^ngemouth at a depth of 260 feet be- 
low the present sea level. When the channel was 
occupied by a river it formed part of the land 
surface, which m^st have stood at leasib 300 or 
400 feet higher than the siurflace does now, and 
probably a good deal higher. Most of the inlets 
of the West of Scotland and' the fiords of Norway 
aT» simply old river valleys which have been 
filled by the waters of the sea. To the west of 
Britain for a distance of about sixty miles out to 
sea (if we except certain deep hollows gouged out 
by the ice of the Glacial period) the depth of 
watPT does not exceed 600 feet. The ocean floor 
then drops soiddienJy to a fnreat depth, and this 
occurs at the edge of a welil^marked tablefland 
which stretches from Scotland to Ncrway and 
inclndes the Genmian Ocean. This tablelanij, now 
rauder the sea, marks part of the old land surface 
of Pliocene times, when Britain was joined to the 
oonrtinent of Europe. Alons: the centre of the 
North Sea there must have flowed a magnifroent 
river, receiving on its left bank the waters of a 
series of cnreat English and Scottish riA-em, com- 
pared with which their modem representatdves 
are punv rivulets. From the right bank came 
the Khiine, the Elbe and othen?, uniting to form 
a ?*iant stream. At what is now the east coast 
of Norfolk and Suffolk, there existed a lake, in 
which the "Crag** deposits were formed. These 
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deposits are geiier&Uy of fresh-waibeir origin, but 
at pLaoes tiiey exhibit nuuiiie characteiistioB, and 
it H possible tihat oocasiozial oscillationfi ol level 
oooinected ttbU sheet of water temporarily witih 
tbe aea. 

Thx Bubied Biter Channels of Scotulkd. 

In many jMurta of Scotland old river QhaaiTHftla 
h&\e be€kn oisoovered, completely filled tip with 
day and zlaciad d-ebrie. Durm/g the Ice Age the 
stones and clay worn f nam the higher psais of 
the oountry were carried downwards by the ioe 
aheet, and spread all over the lower lying dia- 
tricts. They thus covered up tJie former sivfa^e, 
acd to a certain extent preserved it, at the aune 
time biding and ee^iling it up. In the Scottisli 
coalfields, odd stream cpurses freqneoitly occur, 
and are known to the minero a& " clay dykes " aiid 
" sand diykes " according to the character of tJia 
material that fil>ls them. The coal is often worked 
quite dose to the side of the buried Tavine, after 
which., if the nature of the dyke wiJl allow ijt, a 
mirje is driven through the clay and sand uivtil 
the opposite face of the old glen is reached and 
the coal seam found again. Scone times, how- 
ever, the dyke is charged with sodl mud and 
vuruning sand, and then it becomes impossible to 
mine, and a new pit mus^ be sunk on the fartbar 
side of the channel to ^ot out the coaJ. Many 
accidents have happened from the breaking in of 
sand and mud from such dykes. (James Geikie, 
" Grpat Ice Age," page 139.) 

Old river channels aite sometimies disclosed by 
the action of the present stream, which in its 
course cuts through the boulder day that chokes 
the old diansnel, thus exposing it to view. The 
new channel may crocss thw old at rij^ht angiles, 
ia which case the hollow filled wiith gla^al debris 
wilil be seen in both of the present river banks'. 
When a stream flows in an open valley with alcp- 
mg banks of boailder clay, it may be assumed to 
be following A-ery nearly the course of its pre- 
gladal channd. When, however, it passes 
through a narrow gorge with precipi'tou® rooky 
wails, it may generally be take^i tr» b«* hollowing 
out a new channel for itself and to have had a 
former chnTwiei elsewhere, now filled up. 

^ A well-known instance of what has neen men- 
tion-pd occurs in the Twe^d. near Peebles. The 
dtd^ elen left the present vallpy about a mile above 
Neidpath Castle, and, circling to the south of 
Gadesnuir, rejoined the present channel a mile and 
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a half below Peebles. The eld obamiel of the 
Tay iss now buried under a grea* aocumulatian. of 
debris. (Trans. Perth Soc. of Nat. Scieoioe, 
1895). The pre-^lacial valleys of the Kelvin and 
the Oirt have given rise to a good deal oif di&- 
cuasion, and also those of the Lanarkshire Awm, 
the Monfie, the Oalder Water, and the rivera of 
Ayrshire. I shall reserve for special oonaiderar 
tion the channals ci the Forth and ite tiribultariea. 
Similar pai^-glacial riv<eT ooumses have also be^L 
traced in the imderground workings of the Dur^ 
ham. coalfields. The buried gorges ol Nortih 
America, where the glacial phenomena aire praoti- 
oally the S4»me as in this country, have peceived 
attention at the hands of American geologistfi. 
Many strikinjff instances of pre-glaciaJ river 
channelis have oeen disoovecred there. (" Man aod 
the Glacial Period/' Wright. Chapter vii.) 

The Pbk-Glacial Forth Valley. 

Since glacial times the work of the river Forth 
hae largely oon<si&ted in cutting out for itself a 
new chanmel in the marine deposits which, dur- 
ing the submergence of the land, have filled up 
the bottom of its valley. That work appears to bo 
w©ll nigh completed. The river ha-s cut its way 
down to a bea level of erosion, and is now en- 
gaged, not in deepeauig its chaime], but in llazi^y 
trajiBporting to the North Sea the sediment 
camied into it from the hills that surround' the 
vallry. That a different state of matters existed 
in farmer times there are many indications. Mr 
H. M. CadeU of Grflnge, Bo'nciss, has devoted a 
good deal of attention to the subject of the pre- 
gladal channel of the Forth, and, m a paper read 
to the Edinburgh Geological Society in 1881, he 
accounted for the bay of Low Valleyfield and 
Torry, near Oulross, by supposing it to have been 
cut out by the river, and thus to form the site of 
a lirk in its pre-glkcial course. Mr D. Milne 
Home in his volume on the Estuary of the Forth 
(page 98) calls attention to a bore made at. Oause- 
wayhfad where the surface deposits were found 
to reach to a depth of 216 feet before the rook 
was reached, and he considered that this marked 
an ancient channel or trough. Mr Miln* Home's 
observation is a very suggestive one. The rock 
gurface which underlies the great deposits of 
boulder clay, sand, and clay which have oeen laid 
down in glacial anjd recent times repr-esents the 
old land surface of the Plioceoe Age. The surface 
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probably ws^ to aome extent -worn down by tibe 
action of tihe ice, how much w« oannot say. It 
IB to be remembered, however, that the erosive 
aotdon of the ice would be more powerful and of 
longer duration in the exposed high-lving pop- 
ticns of the coontry, w^hich obeiructed the ad- 
vance of tihe ice sheet, than in the hollows where 
the stomes and mud scraped off the higher regions 
were laid down and formed a protective ooverdin^. 
If we oo^d strip off this great mass of unoonsdn- 
dated detritus and elevate the country, say eight 
huikdred or a thousand feet, so as to dear it of 
the waters of the sea, we should have the old 
Pliocene land sfurf ace exposed to view very mxbch 
as it was before the advent of the Ice Age. As 
we caimot do thait, we muet be content to accept 
what infoimatioa we can get from the records of 
l^es which have at various times been put down 
in seardi of coal. Quite a number of tnese have 
been made in receot years in connection wirth the 
oool mining operations now established in our 
neighbouiphood, and they yield initeresting results. 
The point to be established, for out present pur- 
pose, is the relatdve level of the rooiK sruirfaoe at 
various points, so that the contour of the coontTy 
in Pliocene times may be approximately osoer- 
teined. We may get at this by finding out the 
depth of the surface deposits pierced in bordaig 
opemuUons; and if we aseume the present land 
surface to be level, as the careeof Stirling may for 
all practical purposes be said to be, then a state- 
ment of these depths will give oonversely the re- 
lative height of various points in the old Itamd 
surface. As the question is one of relative 
heis^ht, any datum lijie will do, and so, instead of 
giving the height above Pliocene sea level, which 
we cannot ascertain except in a very approximate 
way, I give the depth below present carse^level, 
which we can aoceirtain to an inch. I am in- 
debted to several gentlemen for the reooids of 
bores, and Mr Milne Home in his volimie gives 
a mimber of others. These a-re collated in the 
annexed table. I should state that I have a num- 
ber of records which are not complete, in respect 
that it is not stated that the rock surface was 
reached. Generally speaking, these are of no 
Qse, but I have included two because they indi- 
oato thait the siurface deposits at these, points 
Teached a ooinsiderable depth, and I tixtnk ib 
likely that- it was whea the rock was reached that 
operations w«(re stopped. 
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Feet. Incheit 



Raploch (Hair No. 1, 1866), 
Baploch (Hair No. S, 1866), 
Raploch (Har No. 8, 1856), 
Raploch (Landers, 1885), 



Raploch (a aeriea of nineteen boree made 
in pearch of sandstone, in 1848, by 
William Hair, in the fields now 
occuitied b7 the Skating and Curling 
Ponds, and adjoining fields.) 



Raploch (Milne Hone, p. 08), 
Raploch, 20 yards distant (do.), 
BndgehanKb, east of railway (bore 

record incomplete.) (Addle), 
Stirling, near river, sitnation donbtfal, 

(bore record i(<oomplete.) (Addie), 
Cause waybead, clo!<e to river (Milne 

Home), . . 
Cansewaybead, another spot (do.X 
Hood (Dunn), 

At. Ninians Well Brewery, Stirling, 
Forth bank (Dunn), .. 
Sprinkkers«i ( Dunn), 
Broadleys, North f Alloa Coal Co.) 
Broadleys, South (DunnV 

Millhall (RusseU) 

Muirton, North (UunnX 
Muirton, Soutn ( A driie), 
Blackgrange Smithy (Russell), 
Blackgrange Tile Work (Russell), 
Kte warthai I (Balfour), 
Cockapow (RuflHell), 
Drypow (Russell), 
Bandeath(Ru.Meli), .. 
Clackmannan (Milne Home),.. 
Clackmannan do., 

Afrth do., 

Rinnaird do., 

Grangemouth do., 

Do. do.. 

Do. do.. 

Do. cio., 

Grangeirontb, Towncroft (J. Geikie), 
Bo'ness (Milne Home), 
Torryburn de., 
Alva no., 

Do. * do., 

Do. do., 

Tillicoultry, do., 
Coalsnaughu>n (Milne Home), 
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I cazuM>t aay that all these depths aiQ token 
from the same standiEurd, aziid the locaJities in most 
oasefl are not very precise, but, taking the figuries 
06 aipppoximate, tihe results ore of coDAiderable 
Talne. It woold be a most useful thing to con- 
struct a map or a modiel of the old Forth Vaililey 
from the data supplied by these bore xeoords and 
others that aire no doubt available, and I believe 
Mr Oadell has auch a project in ooDtempla>tion. 
I trust that gentlemen 'witfl oarry out his inten- 
tion, as it wiU be a very valuable pieoe of geolo- 
fiicai vrark, and there is no one better fitted thani 
he to aooomplish it. 

The first thing that strikes one on consider- 
ing the figures which I have given is that they 
aihc/w a TemaTkable divensity, even within short 
distances. The oountry which bordered the 
Pliocene river Forth was theorefore not a flat 
plain, buit a land of heights and hollown and 
steep hillsides. The mo^ interesting questdon, 
however, is, what evidence does the table yield 
as to the position of the old river channel. A 
stream flowing as the Forth did then wouJid 
probably occupy a deep channel which it hnd cot 
for itself in the rocks. Such a channel wouM be 
indicated by a sudden increase in the depth of 
the superflcial deposits of to-day. We find such 
ezti^mie deptlis indicated at fonr places, OaAise- 
'wavhead, Urangemouth, Alva, ana TilUooultry. 
I think Mr Milne Home is rip^ht an thinking that 
the record aJt Causewayhead indicates a trough, 
end I aj9ree with Mr Oaddel that the trough is 
the old channel of the river Forth. The Gran|2pe. 
moiMth record is that of the old river Oarron, 
while those of Alva and TillicouLtry indicate the 
pre-gliacial Devon. As /has be«i stated, Mr 
Cadell hae traced the old ^orge of the Forth to 
the north of Preston Island, and he also records 
that boulder clay has been struck at d'epths of 
400 feet and 600 feet below present sea-level in 
the coal workin-gts of Bridgeness, indicating the 
{arther conree of tliie stream. 

The old chann-els of the river Oarron and its 
tributary the Bonny have been very fully 
traced, as they have oeen niercxi in many pHaces 
in the course of mining operations. From Kil- 
evtih this ancient river flowed nearly in the dHrec- 
tion of the present Bonny Water and the Forth 
and Clyde Canal to Bonnybridge, and thence to 
OarmuiT<» and T-Arbert (Merm. Geol. Survev Sheet 
31, p. 51). When it reached the site of the pre- 
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sent estuary at Givangemoath it had attained a 
depth of 260 feet below the present sea lev«l 
(" Gieat Ice Age," pa^-e 140). 

The Devon is a most intepesting river, ita 
peouLiar oourae suggesting many problems. It 
rises jusft behind Ben Cleuch, and flows first 
north, tihen east eund south-ea^, until it reaches 
Orook of Devon, where it turns siiddendy west. 
It follows a westerly oouinse all the way to Men*- 
strie, near which it bends to the south, and flows 
into the Forth near Oambus. It thus forms 
neaHy a complete circle, with a tail. But that 
is not its only peculiarity. The main part of its 
oonnrse is due west', ana, after flowiing in that 
direction, it becomes a tributairy of a river flow- 
ing dne east. This is quite contrary to the nsnal 
rule thai the main stream reoeives its tributaries 
at a low angle, the various streams converging in 
ooe direction, namely, the direction in whaoh the 
river finsJly empties itself into the sea. May 
thene not be an eirolanation of the peculiar couaise 
ol the Devon? I venture to suggest that the 
Devon, at one time did not turn westwards fnom 
Qraok of Devon into the FoT<th at all, but that it 
flowed by way of Looh Leven, either by the 
valW of the river Leven south-eastwards into 
the Forth, or by the Howe of Fife and the river 
Eidien (to w^hich, geoloeioally, the plateau of Lobh 
Leveni i^ly belonj^s) eastwards by whait is 
now St Andrews Bay. All oveor ihe tract 
between Crook of Devon and Loch Leven, 
the sands and g•ra^'els of the Karnes serira have 
been arranged in Ion,?, narrow, undulating 
ridces, having a general east and west trend', 
amd OBtparated by narrow hollows which were re- 
cently, no doubt, lakes, but are now filled with 
peat. Immediately below the sand and gravel, 
ooulder clay is to he seen wherever a cutting has 
been madle, and its presence, even when no sec- 
tion reveals it, may ■generally be inferred from 
the stiff, retentive soil wMch overlives it. This 
mass of material deposited during the glacial 
period completely obscures the former surface, 
and prevents nts from knowing whether the old 
course of the Devon is hidoen underneath it. 
When that river began its history after the melt- 
ing of the ice, it enoountered a rock barrier at 
the present Bumbling Bridge. 'Hiere may have 
been a ponding-back of the water there, with the 
consequent formation of a lake. The river be- 
gan to spread out its allnvium at a height of 500 
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feet above the sea, and formed a platf otrm whioh 
is now to be seen in the flat aJloiviai terrace thai 
runs eastwa/ixi from the Rumbling Bridge. But 
in flowing o-ver the rock barrier it began to cut 
it down, and thu^ lowered the level of Ite own 
<diannel and laid bare the higher alluvial terrace. 
There is also a second platform at a height of 
about 450 feet above the sea, forming a well- 
niaTk<^ terrace on the south side of the river 
between the Devil's Mill and Fossoway Bridge. 
By degrees the river has cut through the agalom- 
erate a gorge, which at the Kumblin^ Bridge \a 
135 feet deep, and it is now spread mg out ite 
aiQuviuni beyond the mouth of this ravine at a 
height of 300 feet above the sea. This pictunesque 
piece of river scenery is thxifi entiirely the work 
of the Devon itself, and has been prod'uced by 
nndnterjupted erosion since the Glacial Period 
(Mem. Geol. Survey Sheet 40, pages 185 and 190). 
Judging by these consddeiraiions, there is reesoa 
to believe that the Pliocene Devon flowed towards 
the eai9t in the manner I have indicated. Ilie 
river between Mensttde and DoMor may have 
flowed eastwards, but I have been unable to 
determine where it could jam the main etream. 
It may, however, have passed south-eastwardB 
into the Forth at Oolroes Bay. I do not attach 
too much importance to the fact that in the table 
tihe depth reoorded at Alva is 196 feet, and at 
TiltlicoaJtry, farther east, it is 217 feet, though 
iheee fienireB w^rald indicate a hoUlow deepening 
eastwards. If, however, this portion of the 
Devon flowed westward as at present, at would 
be only a comparatively small stream which 
woalid conver the drainagie of the Hilifoois into 
the Forth. I have little doubt that the reversed 
figure 9 which the river DevcQ describes in its 
pcresent coiiur se dates only from pcst-gladal times. 
Another tributary of the Forth, the Almond, 
has had its pre^lacial channel investigated. In 
a paper read to the Edinburgh G-eological Society 
in 1901, Mr Cadell traced this ancient river gorge 
for nine miles by Dalmeny, Hiddlefaulds, Broom> 
flat, Dmimishoreland Muir, Glapperton Hall, and 
Midcalder. At Dabneny the hollow was 200 feet 
below the present surface, and, of coarse, tihat 
podntb did not represent the junction with the 
For til, as the main stream flowed far out in what 
is now the mdd-channel of the estuary. The evi- 
dence for the position of the pre- glacial Almond 
was obtained in the workings of the West Lothiao 
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oil 6ha!« area. The river Ekleii in Fdfe axMi ita 
tribfatajries afford many icfltancds of preseuit day 
-wivter courses diffenns; from and in some iiv- 
stanoefi oroi5sin<g pre-giacia^l channels. The sub- 
ject has been worked out in some detail by Sir 
Archibald. Geikiie, who tracee the relation of the 
numeroos " dens " so characteristic of £ast Fife 
landscape to the glacitU geology of the district. 
("Geology of Eastern Fife," pages 8 and 329 
et seq.). 

What, then, was our country likewiMn the old 
Forth and itts tributaries flowed over the PEocene 
land i?urface? The Forth Valley was probably 
miuch the aame as now, only with the heights 
and hollows grea^Jy exa'ggerated. We must re- 
meniber that the nills were subsequently plar^ed 
down to a veiry great extent by the action of the 
ice, and at thai time they must have risen in a 
series of gireat pealcis round the sources of the 
otream and along both sides of the valley. The 
Grampians, the Ochils, and the Tow^ Hjills 
eie only the stumps of what they once 
wetre. The surface was probably greatly 
more rugsed than it is to-day. The ooox- 
touns of uie hills were more rocky, the crags 
vrere more numerou-s and more encumbered wdth 
their own debris. The ooointry having mmained 
unsubmerged, and exposed during a lon^g period 
U> subaerdal disintegration, there would be a vast 
accumulation of broken ajKi rotten rock on the 
hillsides. Throu^ the valley the river flowed, 
probably iU' a narrow channel or canon. Wha* we 
now call the Forth Valley was only the upper 
reaches, the mere collecting .ground of the head- 
watens of the mighty Pliocene river, which rolled 
for €a.9twaids to whai is now the bod of the Grer- 
man Ocean. The(re wn^ probably a greei absence 
of Ia.k€fl, a fact in striking contrast to the condi- 
tion of Scotland immediately after the clcee of 
the Ice Asre and down to hietorical times. The 
eff-eot of the glaciation of the country was to create 
a multit'ude of lochs and ta^rns occupying not only 
the hollows in the rock scooped out by the ice, 
but also every shallow dervression in the ooveffing 
of drift which was left all over the low grcunds. 
These lochs are only now in the process of being 
filled up by riv«r deposition or drained off by 
TiYer edroston. No such sheets of water existed 
in Pliocene times. 

PUOGENE FtX)RA AKB FaTINA. 

D we try to complete cur pictuire of tihe land- 



scape of the Forth Valley in tibat far distant tifnoe^ 
-we must ooiMid-er the vegetation which covered 
ibe hills and hoBows, and the animals which 
wandered tiixough the forests and hid aanong the 
rocks. Happily, information as to these is 
aboDdaot azKi reliable, a& the Pliocene beds in 
ESbfiland and eLsewhexe have yielded a rich orop 
of K)85ik in a good state of preservation. These 
show thsit the vegetation of Pliocene times waa 
not greatly unlike that of the present day, tbonsh 
presenting some interesting differences, while the 
animals were mostly of existing species, but of a- 
more somthern type than now live wild in Biitaim. 
Bamboo, seqiioia, magnolia, smilax, maple, buck- 
tihoim, fiumach, and fig flourished in the old Forth 
Valley in the earlier stages of the Pliocene 
period. Those who hsTe read Thoreau's "Walden** 
will recollect most of these as present-day speciea 
in New England. Later, the slopes wesre oovered 
with oak and sproce, Scotch firs throve amon,g the 
higher cliffs, and the bandcs of the little streams 
weoe clad with hawthorn and hazel. In the pools 
crew the white water-lily and the yellow pond- 
lily, the marshes were oovered with t(he deldcate 
traoery of the bog-bean, and the river sides were 
bright with meadow-sweet and marsh marigold. 
Thraagh the woods roamed the hyena, the beer, 
the glutton, the lion, the elephairt and the wiHd 
pig. Deer and musk-sheep lived among the hiUs, 
parsued at times by wotvea, oxen giazed in the 
glades, and foxes nested in the holes of the zocks. 
The rhinoceros and hippopotamus plunged among 
the seeds of the iiiver bank, and in the river the 
beaver boilt his mole. It is probable that these 
anioials wene not all contempoitaneoQS, thoog^ 
they all lived in. Britaisi in Puooene times. 

lAie evidence yielded both by the flora and by 
the fauna shows a gradml advance from a warmes* 
to a moare temperate climate. The earlier part of 
tbe Pliocene period was miM enough to allow 
tribes of animals to roam over Northern E>arope, 
the descendants of which are now confined to 
Tegions sooth of the Mediterranean. Tlese 
gradually disappeared azid gave place to more 
oortAiem forms, as the cold of the coming Glacial 
period incfreasingly made itself felt. In earlier 
Fliocene times a cofosiderable proportion of the 
fauna was of species now extinct, but that pro- 
portion gradually lessened. 

The shells of the Pliocene deposits affoid im- 
portant evidence regarding this gradual change 
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of clima^. The great majority of them belong 
to still living species. When tiie deposits con- 
taining them are examined with reference to the 
present habits of the species, it is found that the 
percentage of what are now northern shells 
increases from the lower to the higher parts of 
the series. BJach ^species no doubt flourished only 
in that part of the seti where it found congenial 
temperature and food. We infer that its require- 
ments aje still the same at the preseru day, in 
other words, that the temperature of the r<-gions 
"within which the species is now confined afford, 
on the whole, an indication of the temperature 
of the areas within which it lived in the Pliocene 
seas. On this basis of compn.rison, the inference 
has been drawn that the climate in the northern 
hemisphere, after becoming temperate, passed 
on t>o a more rirrorous state. In the aa:e which 
snoceedied the Pliocene it reached thoroughly 
Arctic con>ditions. An examination of the 
Pliocene stnata of Ensrland shows the followin'g 
resul's, ta.ki'-tg the str ta in ascending order. The 
white crag beds of Suffolk contain 84 per cenft. of 
still livinp shells, whereof 5 per cent, atne northern 
species. In the Red Crag, 10.7 are no7>them. 
The Norwich Crag beds contain 93 per cerat.. of, 
still living shells, the proportion of northern 
shells being 14.6. Of the shells of the Ohilles- 
ford strata, two-thirdfe eUH live inj Ajctic 
watens. (A. Geikie, " CI^^gb Book of Geology," 
/po(ge 348). 

A oomparison of the flora and fauna of Plioceoe 
times with those of the present day opoms up 
many interesting problems. There can be no 
doubt that the great climatal re\x>laitaonr whioh 
the Glacial Age effected had a powerful influence 
on the dispeonsal of animals and plants throughout 
the world. This influence was not merely the 
direct phvsical effect of greater oold ; it comprised 
theintpod-uctionof new f actons in the struggle for 
existence. As the animals and plants were driven 
south by the advancin<r cold, great numbers of 
creatxiTes of many different types were thrown into 
juxtaposition, and the pnessure of these on eadh 
other, whether as enemies or mewly as competi- 
tors in the search for food, (resulted in the ex- 
tinctioai of many species. In some carws the ex- 
tinction was merely local, and forms which at- one 
time constitfuted a continuous series over a large 
area became separated into isolated groups. 
Hence the Glacial Age fixmisbes the key to many 
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of the strange problBms which (the fitudy of tth« 
^ia^bution of plaats and andmajifl over the our- 
face of the globe i>resents. The Ice Age also ^ve 
a fltimakis &> the iiifli]eD.oe of *' nataral seieotiou *' 
by making the stflrag<gle for existence keener. Hub 
fumiahes the explanation oi mtkny alighi differ- 
ences between species closely allied but wideliy 
aepaiaied in habitat. Alfred Ruasel Wallace 
states that such pairs of allied species on the two 
sides of a conitinent, or in two dietached areaA, 
are very numerons ; and their existence is only ex- 
plicable on the supposition that they are descend- 
ants of a parent torm which once occupied a 
oontinuouB area, that this area then became discon- 
ttnoous, — and, lastly, that as a consequence, the 
two sections of the parent species became eeigre- 
gated into ddstiinat races or new species. (" Island 
Idle," page 409). Here again the glacial period 
gives the reason of many peculiarities of the dis- 
tribatdoD of species, genera and fajnili-es over the 
face of the earth, where such distribution is 
accompanied by modiiicaticn. There can be no 
doubt that the changes in the animal and veget- 
able life of Scotland that have oociirred betwoen 
the Pliocene period and the present day ha\'B been 
largely due to the Ice Age. These consist in a 
gireat alteration of types due to extinctdon and 
migiration. Four important consaderations con- 
nected with theise changes may be referred to. 
First, therpe was the extinction of many of the 
higher animal forms, and the removal firom 
Britain of others. Second, there is a much gxeatJer 
differerace between the vegetablle and animal forms 
of the eastern and western hemispheres now thani 
existed prior to the Ice A.^. Third, there is a 
remarkaole similarity in the Alpine plants of the 
present day in* widely separated localities. 
Fourth, the flora and fauzn. of Britain, while as 
rich as the waiprhboaring parts of Eairope before 
the Glarial period, have been considerably poorer 
in species sinoe. Let us consider the9e state- 
ments. 

(First) Many large and powerful ma-mimalia 
lived in our own country in Pliocene times and 
apparemtlv survived a part of the glacial epoch, 
for instance, a bug** elephant fully four feet taller 
than the langest livin-j^ elephant, and bulky in 
proportion. When the Tee Aee finally paissed 
away these creatures had disappeared. Some had 
Decome alto?e«ther extinct, such as the sabre- 
tooihed tiger, the Siberian camel (^lery- 
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ooiherium), three speoies of elephaiiA, two of 
riiinooeroBy two bears, five species of deer, and the 
gigaditic beaver. Others continraed to exist in 
more eouthern liUMiSy iiKdadipff the bysBDA, beer, 
and lion, which are ooDfiddered to be only 
varieties of thoee which onoe inhabited Britain. 
The fossils of the Pkistocene deposits of Gentnil 
aod Soixtbera Ehnope, oosreepoiiding to the 
Glacial period, yield evidence of a atraoge intor- 
znixture of nortDem and southem forma. In the 
earlier stages the mammaoth and cave-bear were 
the predomdnant types, then came the period of 
ijhe mixed faaoa, and, lastl^r, a stage wbeo t^he 
reindeer was the chaoracterifrtic animal. 

(Second) How are we to explain the similarity 
c{ the flora and fauna of America azMi Europe 
prior to the Ice A^, and. the marked dijSerenoe 
oetween them which exiets now? If we look 
at a terrestrial globe, we eee that within the 
Arctic citrcle there ia almoet continuone lauiid from 
Einope, through Siberia to America. Thj« coo- 
tinniibrv of oiroumpol^ land was mote pronoonoed 
jn eany Tertioffy times than now, as tnere is evi- 
dienoe of a laikd oonnection existinig then bet/ween 
Europe amd America by way of loelazui aind 
Greenland. At that time the northern hernia- 
phere enjoyed a warm climate, and am abunidaDb 
vegetation existed in high latitudes. Wheoi isk 
later Tentaauny times t£e climate became hoas 
waam, theee plants began slowly to migrate sooth- 
waode to America, Europe and Asia, by land 
routes Wihioh save them easy access. So it came 
about that in Pliocene times admikur pleoite liveol 
in Euro|>e and the United Sitates, although 
separatea by the Atlaiobic Ocean. That flora was 
very aimikur to what stiH prevails in ESastem 
Asia and Japan and Easteni North Amorica. The 
late Profeasor Asa Gray heus pomted out that 
hundreds of epecies of trees and shrubs of peoolinr 
genera wthich still flourish in those cDuntries are 
now coanpldbely wamting in Europe. How is this 
imteresting fiact to be explained T Aa the cold of 
tba Ice .^^ came on, the Pliocene pliaints of 
America, Eorope, and Asia gradually travelled 
Bouthwarde. These were accna»tom«d to a m£lid 
olunate, and so lon^ as that could be found the 
<^>eQies would continue to live. In Eu<rope, how- 
ever, their progireaB was cut off by the Adfps and 
P^nreniees, which were at that time covered with 
snow aiMl ice to a much greater extenft than at 
present, and aJeo by the Bfediteinraneaii Sea. Bri- 
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taini's earlier Pliocene flora iixas beoame lastly 
extermmated daring <ihe glacial peciod. & 
Eaatern America and Eastefn Asia, however, no 
banriem were pnewoted to the soikihwaid floral 
migratioQ, as in theoe lands the moontaini dhains 
nm m a north and south direction, aavl i/ban ia 
so intcorvemng sea between the higher aitd lower 
latitudes. TSo Pliocene vegetation was tboBpre- 
served by retreating to a wanner climate. Wiien 
th« Ice Age passed away, the plants again re- 
tnmed nocth to regions wbere tiiey still flourish 
(Aif rad fiussel-WaUaoe " Island Life," pa«» 123 ; 
Darwin's " Oni^n of Spedes," Chapter l^). 

(Thkd) The identity of many species of piiaoits 
now growing oooi mcnmftain smnmiia, sepazwted 
£rom eedi other by hundreds of miles of lowhuods 
where Alpine species could not possibly exist, is oi 
yery striking fact. We find the same spedea grow- 
ing iui thd snowy regions of the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, the hills of Scotland, Irelaxkd, Wales, 
and Scandinavia, and in ihe extreinie mooiihero 
parts of Europe. In America the Alpiiie flora 
includes many identical species risht firom 
Labrador along the summits of the Bocky Moim- 
tains aoidi the Andes to the southern Imiite of 
South America, and some of these are identticat 
with Enapopeani Alpine species. We owe tihe ex- 
planation of these remturkable facts to Professor 
Edwaid Forbes. He has shown that as the oold 
of the Ice Age came on, the Arctic plants which 
had been girowing m the extreme polar regions in 
Pliocene times gradually retreated southwards, 
following in tihe wake of the more temperate flora 
which had migrated earlier. When the cold 
reached its maxim/um an Arctic flora covered the 
central paits of Europe as far as the Alps and 
IVrenees, and stretched even into Spain. In the 
United States similar canditions prevailed. Ae 
the warmth retTimed, the Arctic fcrmis retreated 
northward, and, at iihe same time, as the snow 
melted from the bases of the mountains, they 
also seized oni the cleared and thawed grooind. 
Alw^iys ascending, as the warmth increased and 
the snow still further disappeared, they travellecl 
higher and higher up the mountains, while therp 
brethren were pursuing their northern journey. 
Hence, when fhe warmith had fully returned, the 
same species which h^d latelv lived together on 
the Eiujiopean and North American Lowland's 
were to oe found in the Arctic regions of the 
Old acd New Worids, and on many isola.ted moun- 
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tain; summitis far distant from eacOi other 
(" Oiigm of Species/' Ghapter 12). The little exkow 
gentian, Ui« ealiz heii»oea, the saxifnaga cenniua, 
aod other placts that grow on Ben I^we<r6 are 
the liTin<g repnesentatdYes of far traYelled ^hecies 
now surviving only in ismall patch<es on a few 
moontain tops, separated from their fedilowB by 
vafift oontinents and oceans. The Temarkabie 
story of the migraiiioai of the Amevicani Alpine 
planits iiom Labrador to the Straits of Magellan 
18 told by Alfred Bussel Wallace in" Island Life.*' 
Although I have been referring only to the flora 
in these last two sections, the fauna of Euro^, 
Asia and America was srubjedt to the aame in- 
fluences and ahowed the same respults aa were 
mftnile&ted in the vegetablie kin^gdom. 

(Fourth.) So far ao asoertain<^, the flora eaudi 
fauna of brittain in Pliocene times were as rich 
and varied as those of the adjoining parts of the 
continent of Europe. At the present day Britain 
is poor both in species said in genera, of plants 
ana anunals compared with the oontinent. For 
example, Qermany possesses nearly ninety species 
of land mammalia, and even Scandinavia aboat 
sixty, while Great Britain bias only forty, and 
Ireland twenty-two. Talcing reptiles and 
amiphibia, while Belgioim has 22 specif, Giraat 
Britain has only 13, and Ireland 4. Among 
plarvts, a similar rule holds. What is the cause 
of this? There can be no doubt that the ammall 
a»d vegetable life of this country was largely 
driveoi' out at the time of the Ice Age. When> 
that period passed away, Britain had become an 
i&land, and the inteirvening sea formed' a beirrieir 
to its repopulaiion. At a subsequent period, 
Britain became joined to the continent, and thefre 
was then a great inrush of species. As Tegarda 
vegetation tnepe came first the Alpine plants oaow 
found on the moumtain tops, then the Germanio 
flora which constitutes the oulk of our species, and 
la^ly, the Atlantic flcsna, those interesting pla/nts 
whi<'h, not sjrowi-ng olsewhere, are conimoT^ to 
the Azores, Spain, Portugal, sonth-west England, 
Ireland, and sometimes the Hebrides and western 
Scotland, of which the Conuah and other heaths 
or the Pins^uionla LireitaJiica- may be taken' as 
types. That state of mattcsns did not lia«t long 
enoueh, however, to enable a full represeoitatioii 
of European plants and animals to reach our coun- 
try. Again insTTlaiP conditions supervened, and 
since thwi oomparativeily few new forms have 
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reached oar shoreGt. It is a notable fact that the 
Borek of Bri^aou coosists of a selectioa of the oon- 
tkiedital species beet adapted for dispersal, and 
best able to hold their own in a chan^mtg climate. 
It would not be, however, correct to state that 
Britain oontadns no species that are not also found 
on the ooniineivt. Exclusively British epeciea 
Site found among birds, fresh-water fishes, ii>- 
eecte in all the various orders, land and fresh- 
water shellis, flowering plants, mosses and 
hepatice. The nxunbers of such species are pro- 
port ioDally very small, and the numbers of iindi- 
viduals smaller still, but liher constitute a group 
of goreat interest. It has been suggested that 
some of these are |K»6ibly snrviv'als of Pliocene 
times, presetrved in lireland and south-west 
£nig>land, where the glacial conditions were no^t 
80 rigorous as to stamp out every species not 
A'TOtic, but I do not think that likely. Some are 
probabBy -species onoe common to Britain and the 
oonitinent, but now on the verge of extdnctdon. 
It is a known law of distribution that in all pairtft 
of the world, islands are the refu,Q:e of species or 
groups which have become extinct e^where. 
These are preserved through favourable climatic 
cooMlitions not existing elsewhere, and through 
the absenoe of competitors. It is probable that 
many of our cxdusively British species, especially 
those confined to small islands like the Shetlands, 
the Isle of Man or Lundy, belong to this class. 
^ For a luU enumeration of the species of Pliocene 
times, and a comparison of these with exist.ing 
species, I would refer to Prof. Jukes " MamuaJ of 
Geolo<?7," pages 640-547, also to Sir Archibald 
Qieikie's " Classbook of Geology," page 345. I>isrt« 
of exclusively British species of animals and 
plants will w* found in Alfred Rnssel Wallace's 
"Island Life," chapter 16. The siibject is dis- 
cussed bv Cl<mient Reid in "The Origin of the 
British Flora." 

Palaeolithic Man. 

Perhaps the most interestin-g question raised 
by a consideration of the condition of the Forth 
Valley in Pliocene times is whether thefre were 
any humiaa inhahitante of our country uhen. It 
may be as wieJl to state at omoe that there is no 
proof that man lived in Scotland before the 
Glacial Age, nay, farther, theve is no proof that 
he lived in Scotland d-uring that epoch, or diumin-g 
any of these orelaxations of extreme glaoial con- 
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•ditiom kauywQ as inter-glaciail periods. Tbeiid is 
fiatisfactory evidjeaMX* iSai durio^ the Ice A^ 
tbere were buxnan inhahhajxts of the fioviih of 
EngLariid, of a gmeat paoi of th« oonldiieat of 
Euax>pe aiud of North Amerioa, but there ie TUODe 
80 far as Sootknd is oonoemed. The earliecti 
|>eriod during which it can be positivedy stated 
ihat the bumadi race abode in* Sootland ib after the 
Ice A^ had oome to an end, after the sand's of 
the 100 feet raised beaoh had been deposited, aod 
'wben the 50 feet raised beach ^aa in procesB of 
being farmed. But it ifi Neolithic man who tiheai 
appears. By that time ih<e race had alTeady 
passed beyond the PalsBolithdc stage, aibd hau 
travelled a lon^ way on the road to civili^aAdon. 
This absence in Scotland of evidence which ex- 
ists in the south of En^gliand and elsewftiere is 
not to be wondered aJb when tftie CQjtcumstaoioes 
are coneidered. I>uia<n|; the Glacial Period, the 
dimatic oomMtkynB of Scotland were quite incom- 
patible with human life. The whole surface was 
subjected to a process of grinding and fiompdi^, 
which would effectually remove all pi^-exicrtine 
traces of man's presence, if sooh theiNe were, ana 
this pmocess of effacement was completed by the 
ooverifng up of all the lower portions of the 
country under a huge blanket of boulder clay 
and other alluvial strata. 

Is there any poeitijve proof of the existienoe of 
man a>t all in Tertiary times? ArcheodogiiBta 
have differed •in opinion as to the true ainswer to 
this cpestion. The Pliocene beds of £hirope and 
America have been examined, and they have 
yieQded (first) the bones of man ^himself , (second) 
1>one» of animals showing incisions or fractures 
supposed to have been produced by humain 
agJ^ncy, and (third) broken flints, believed to ex- 
hibit marks of design in theii* production. A 
full emimeraitioD of these supposed Pliocene 
human relics found in Framoe, Italy, Portugal, 
North and South America, and elsewhere, is given 
bv Samiuel Laing in " Human Origine," chiopter 
10. Careful inv^igation has, however, led some 
aiut^oritiea to believe that the human skeletans 
may be only evidence of burial at a later period, 
that the marks on the animal bones may have 
heen made by tJie teeth of other animak, and that 
the flints may have been broken by some pnmely 
natural a^^emcy, as otherwise they show no un^ 
roistakeable sign of human- workmaoi'shiip (" Mam 
and the GUacdal Period," Wright, Appendix by 
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Prof. "HsjyiXB). W« ox^ht to keep in miiiui, 
ZMiveirtbeless, that the remaine of Tertiary maoi 
are sot likely to be abaiuiant. If maa vrsys then 
Ixvan^, it -was probably in {ew€ir irambeirfi and in 
more limited auraas. The dimate being -warm, he 
probablv lived mostly on fruits, and therefore 
reqiudsrea fewer implemenits, aiul his inteMigpeikce 
waa leas, so that he bad less power of faahiondne 
them. For the pappoeea for whick has descend- 
ante chipped eUmes into shape, be may have 
teed natjoral stones which "wouid often answer the 
SiDrpoee, bat -which -wihen tharown away wouM 
leave nothing by which tbey oouJid now be recog- 
nised. The evidenoe which in later times we de- 
rive from oaves fails ns in Pliooene times, becauee 
Pliocene caves are non-ezietenft. ^b^ have not 
cnrvjived afuibeequent deniidation. Then ogain, 
why did men take to living in caves? Presiun- 
ably for protection against cold. But in the 
Pliocene age over Central and Southern Europe 
there was no great oold. Under such oondi-tunia 
men would live in tbe open air and in the foreste 
where they conld obtain food and shelter vMh&p 
than in caves. A few scattered savages, thms 
Uving, would leave exceeding'ly few traoee of 
their presence. If the pigmy races which Stanley 
disoovered in Central Africa become extinct, 
there will be but small diance of the future 
geologift finding evidence of their ezuftience in 
the vegetable mould of the vast African forests. 
The existence of Pliocerii© man would be proved 
ty certain well-anUienticated instances of the 
discovery of hnHnan* relics were there not some 
doubt as to the true geological age of the strata. 
In the upland gravels of Kent and Surrey there 
have been found considerable numbers of very 
primiitive bnt nndoubted paleolithic implements. 
Ppofeesor Prestwich was of opinion that these 
gravels were deposited by a river flowing from a 
ridge which occupied what is now the Weald, a 
ridge which has entirely disappeared by denuda- 
tion. Prestwich considered these cjravels to be 
older thisn the -upper Pliocene be& of Nonfolk 
and 8u£PolSk. If be were right, the relics mnst 
have been those of Pliocene m«n. A similar in- 
stance occurs in CaHfomia, where stone imple- 
ments ha»ve been found at ^eat depths. In 
tihese and other similar oases, however , it has not 
been generally accepted that the strata yielding 
the relics site so old as Pliocene. We must be 
content to wait, therefore, for farther discoveries 
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heion we cam state theit there ifi bjosj pontive evi- 
dence of tihe ezi&teoice of man ia Pldooene tixnies. 
So far ae Saotlanci is oonoenied, even if it be ad- 
mitted that in* other parts of the ^lobe man had. 
lived in Tertiary times, there is bttle lil&elibood 
that his remaina ooald have been preserved ; for 
in Scotland the Tertiar^^ Age la reppeseoted 
almoet entirely by volcanic rocks, whjch could 
disclose no traces of his presence. 

When. Pliocene times bad ended, and the Heda- 
tooene period was reached, main unmietakably 
lived. Diurin^ the Ice Age conditioxtt of extreme 
cold existed in latiti]d«6 miich farther BomAh thao 
those where 9uch oondi'tione prevail cow. The 
whole northem portiona of Eixnope and America 
were covered with a great sheet of ice 3000 to 
4000 feet thick in the low grounde. The lamdta 
of the ice have been traced throughout both con- 
tinents. In Britain only the portion south of the 
Thames Valley and the Cotawold hills was free, 
but the climate there must have been veiy cold, 
though probably not more severe than the scnith- 
west of Greemand at the present day, where 
tribes of Esquimaux manage to live. The Ice 
Age, however, was not one uninterT>upted period 
of ooatinnious cold.. There was certainly one, 
and probably more than one, inter-glacial period, 
when milder climatic conditions prevailed. It is 
to this inter-glacial epoch that are assigned moat 
of the Pleistocene river alluA'ia and cave depcedte 
of Engdand and the adjacent parts of the con- 
tinent, in which Tema^ns of man appear. Such 
remains, found along with bones of animals, CGin- 
sist chiefly of implements of flint, bone, and 
horn, rud'Ply faehioned. To these implementa 
and the men who made them the term " Palaeo- 
lithic " is applied. Such remains have been 
found at various places in England, one of the 
most remarkable accumjulation-s being at Kent's 
Cavern, neaar Torquay. The men of these times 
were oave dwellerB, and it is in cave earthe, fie- 
quently covered with stalagmite, that the most 
indubitable relics have been foiMid. In the east 
and south-east of Erjglfl-nd sheets of gravel fre- 
quently occur in poeitions which are not, and 
never can be, reflch-cd bv the present rivere. 
These represent successive levels of river erosion, 
and point to a period long a^a before the valleya 
in the south of England wf-re hollowed out and 
made to assmme the appearance which they now 
present. These gravels contain remains of ex- 
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tinob animals, associated with flint impkBoaents in 
SQch & way as to lead irresistibly to the ocmola- 
sion that both weire deposited oooiempoTaneoiuly. 
All these impJements oelong, without exceDtioo, 
to the Palnolitthic period. The caves of Be-lg^itim 
and the iriv«r gntveLs of Fiwioe yield identical 
etvidemoe. 

When Palseolfthio man first appeared in 
Ehirope, his mentttl predcminajiioe was not oon- 
spicnoas, as shown by the fact that his mecbandcal 
ingen<ntty was only adequate to the prodiiction of 
one typical iimplement. The effect of the seveire 
olimatal conditions wbdch during the Ice Age 
prevailed in Europe was to stiirvulate his natural 
capabilities of isnprovemeiuty for the adage that 
necessity is the mother of invention was as appli- 
cable then as now. " Entering Europe as naked, 
houseless nomads, living on wild fruits and the 
smaller fauna of a sub-tropical climate, they were 
ultimately forced by the severity of the diina/t* 
to take refnge in caves and rock shelters, and to 
cover their bodies with skins." " When the 
BalsBoitithic people finally emerged from thas 
sin^lar contest with the forces of nat-uie, they 
wiere physically and mentally better than ever 
equipped for the emergencies of life." (Dr 
Munro, Royal Society, Edin., 23rd November, 
1903). (Cf. Darwin's "De«wnt of Man," chapter 
6). Their descendants who travelled to Soot- 
land at a later period, when Britain was tem- 
porarily, and for the last time, oonnecited with 
the oont inert of Europe, were the Neolithic men 
who pedd-led in their oaken canoes and killed the 
whales stranded by the tide in the shallows of 
.what is now the oarse of Stirling, 

These oansiderations have carri-ed ns a long 
way from Pre-erlacial tim<^, but they have been 
Deoessary in order that we may form a true eon- 
oeption of the relation of the Pliocene Forth 
Valley to the problem of the appearance of man 
on the face oi the globe. Tne result, as has 
been shown, is little more than the statement : — 
we do not know, and we axe not likely ever to 
know, when human eye finst rested on the flowing 
waters of the Forth, or when the first man hailed 
Scotland as his native land. I think it ia prob- 
able that when the Pliocene sun, setting over 
the western mountains, sent its reddening s/hafts 
of light into the pine forests of the Forth Valley, 
and roused the bear Inrking in the shadows, there 
WES no human eye to witness the soeneu But far 
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in the «Gflt, in some cnMU« of tihe race, man was 
alneady li-ving, rude, unkempt, difFetrine litUe 
fnom the brate« arouikd him with whom he cofib- 
teiDded in the straggle for eziatence, bat oointaa&- 
izig within him that germ of poasibilities, whadh 
baa, after lon^ ages, matured in man, the tbink- 
iflog, moral bemg we know hzm now. 
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SxcoND MsETiNa — 28th November, 1905. 

THE ANCIENT BBIDQE OF STIRLJNG, 



(By W. B. Cook.) 

I have beeoi requested by the CoinMul of oar 
Society to make a abort statement as a aeqoiel Uy 
my paper m Jamiaiy last oontrovertiiiig the tbenry 
tktat the ancienit Bridge of StdirliDig where Stir 
Willoam Wallace gained hb famous victory "was 
aiinated at Kildeaoi. I deeply regret that tbia 
statement oould not be made by Mr James Booald, 
whose abeence from our meetinos through ilU 
bealth hae beem stioh a Icbs to me Society, for 
it is to him we are indebted for a most important 
diooovery which oonfcrms in a lemarkable way the 
position taken up in the paper referred to. In a 
letter dated' 12th June last, and addressed to my- 
self as editor of the Sentinel, Mr BonaJd abated 
that some years ago his atttention had been drawn 
by a pearl fiaher on the Forth to what seemed to 
2imi to be the foundations of two piers in the bed 
of the idver a lojttle above the present Old Brid'ge. 
C^ a carefid examination by Mr Bonald, whose 
<|aalificatiaDs for an investigation of this kind no 
one will dieny, it was found that at a distance of 
between 65 aikd 75 vafds higber up the river thsoi 
the Old Bridge tneire are remad/ns which Mr 
Ronald has no hesitation in pronouncinig to be 
pier foundations. 6v measizrements taken at low 
winter, he asoertaiztea that the centre of the norU^ 
pier is aboot 25 yaords from the baiok of the rives; 
the distance between the north and south piers 
feom centre to oentre is from 20 to 25 yards, and 
from the oentre of th^ south pier to the south 
bank, fDom 25 to 30 ycfrds. Ownnf; to the south 
pier •beimg silted up with sand, its dimensions 
tionld not be accurately taken, but the noiith paer 
was found to mieasure about 28 feet in length and 
about 14 feet in breadtli. The depth of the river 
between the piers, which rise four feet above its 
bed, is about 7 feet at low water, and from 12 to 
15 feet at high tide. When the water Js very 
low, as it was di^rine the gi^eater jmrt of last 
summer, the sand on tne top of the piers may be 
seen above the water, and I have repeatedly 
notioed seanguUs standinig apparently in the 
middle of the stream, but of course actually on 
the top of these pier foundations. The diving- 
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operations in Tobefrmory Bav su^tgested to a 
towDsman the idea that it mignt be a good thisig 
to employ a ddver to exa/mine tihe piers, aznl, 
heartily concurring, I offered to submit tbe pro- 
posal to thifi Society with the view of getting 
funds for the pun'pose, stipulating that the oon- 
sent of Mr Ronald should first be obtained. The 
Rev. Dr Thomson, wbo tekes a lively interest ib 
this matter, saw Mr Ronald, who said he had no 
objections, as all he wanted was to arrive at the 
truth. In a letter I afterwards received from Mr 
Ranald, he states that there need be no expecta- 
Con of finding hewn stone piers, ae the builders 
in olden tinnee were as careful where they put 
down hewn stones as they are in our own day, 
and he instances the west portion of the Paffish 
Chiiroh, where the inside half of the walls is 
earned down to the floor with hewn stone, while 
the outside half stops on the surfaoe in some pairts 
three and even four feet above the floor. One 
thing Mr Ranald is certain of, namely, that any 
diver wiH find the old pier foundations strong and 
substantial, quite suitable for the purpose for 
which th'ey were (used — the etrection of a Drid-ge— 
and very different from Kildean, where the 
theory of a bridge tb founded on no stronger 
ground than some stones being seen in* the bed 
of the river. Leaving Kildean out of the ques- 
tion, I think it wiB appear to most people tha* 
two huge obstructions in the river channel, each 
consisting of about 400 square feet of fio^lid 
masonry, cinnot possibly be anythin-g else ihso. 
the foundations of the piers of a bridge, and. for 
my own part, I have no doubt that on these piers 
was erect>ed the ancient Bridge of Stirling whioh 
fii^nres eo conspicuously in Scottish history. MiP 
RoT^ald's conjecture that it was a span bridge and 
not an arched one is probably correct, and' oon- 
siists with the tradition that t^e roadway was of 
wood. Mar Ronald's idea is that wooden supports 
were carried up on the top of these stonje piers to a 
flnifficient height to clear with safety the highest 
floods. The piers wou^d also be provided with 
outwatens to arrest the flow of the river, and 
there would be in addition strong trestles, stimts 
and tiebeams, well joined, to shorten the spans 
and assist in supporting the roadway. Whale I 
hqve no doubt a diver would merely confirm Mr 
Ro aid's m<*asTrrements, which may be accepted 
as approximately correct, T thin^^ it is nossible 
that scone excavation in the river bed maght 
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bring to light evidences of the great battle in the 
shape of a.TTOOiir, weapons, etc., but whether it 
18 worth while to go to the expense this investiga- 
tdoD wwilid involve I leave to the Societty to 
decide. >ieanwhile, our thanks are due to Mr 
Bonald for the t(rou^1e he has taken in inquiroLng 
into and reoording the facts ahove narrated. 



NOTES FOR A NEW HISTORY 
OF STIRLING. 



PART VII. 

SOME EXTRACTS FROM UNPRINTED 
BURGH RECX)RDS— 1619-1660. 

(By W. B. Cook.) 

The transcribing, editing, and printing of the 
three volumes of oor Burgh Reoords was a great 
work splendidly executed, for which wte can 
never he too grateful, but I cannot help thinking 
thatt if a>ny " Son of the Rock '' had had the desiiie 
And the ability to do for Stirling wbait Mr 
Renwick, the editor of these volumes, has done 
for his native town of Peebles, it would not have 
been left to a mere " incomer " to trace the lineage 
of John Oowane, or throw light on the character 
and career of Robert Spittal. I do not suppose 
that Mr Reinwick reoeirved any special instructaons 
to extract from the mannsoripte in the TovTn 
Clerk's office eveiything relating to these revered 
benefactors, or there would have been nothing 
for a gleaner like myself to collect from 4ihe writs 
that came under his keen eye. However, as he 
himself remarks, with the printed space at com- 
mand, and haTinp; in view the desirability of 
covering as extended a period as possible, the 
aeleotions could not be made to e3Lhaust every- 
thing of interest e/nd local significance contained 
in the originab. >£any of the extracts, he adds, 
are rather siugpestive of fnpther reseaTch, a/nd 
aids I have found them to be. ^ My eleanings from 
the two vohrmes from 1519 to 1530 and 1544 to 
1560 — ^tbe interveninp volume is awantuucr — ^may 
prove imterestinG^, and at anyrate they will be a 
change from the familiar oratory, not too weU 
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xnloained, of "D^an'e Farewells*' and "Walking 
of the Marches" dim^ere. While searchiaiff for 
information, about Spittal and Cowane, I did not 
neglect to take note of suoh entrieisi as had a 
bearing on the aocial and indu&tTi&l life oi Stir- 
ling during the forty years prior to the Beforma- 
tdon over whioh the records cit«d extend. The 
earliest volumes of our Town Council miimitee am 
aJso tihie Town Court Books, so that we bav«, 
mixed up with the proceedings of the municipal 
Corporation, the cases, civil and criminal, whioh 
came before the Provost and Magistrates as a 
Ooort of Justice. Thia lends vsiriety to the re- 
cords, and widens their interest, aa w« mb 
gjlimpoee of the daily life of those who waHced tne 
fliTreets of our ancient burgh when Stuarts in their 
glory reigned. I have not oonndeired it neoeesary 
to eidhei^ very strictly to the quaint old speliliin^ 
BO that these extracts wiben pnnted may be nead 
with ease. 

1. — ^BoBEBT Spittal and ms NxiaHBOTTiis. 

In a previoufl paper I stated that Bobert Spittal 
BBona to have become a houtseholder in BtiTlina 
in May, 1521, and an entry dated 27th April, 
1525, shows that he had reason to complaiii of a 
neigihbouj in what is now Spittal Street. 

27 April, 1522. — The same day, the- Pkoivost 
and Bailies have commanded Gilbert Patonsoiin 
to big hie heid dyke as effeirs, and to keep 
front and tail of the said yaird that Bohart 
Spittal may be skathless, and to big the aaiid 
dyke as effeiis, aa neibour aucht to neibour. 

A printed minute of date a few months eariKer 
enaM>lea us to ttnderstend this matter more dearly. 
It was ordained that ev«ry neighbour build, ms 
dykes and keep neighboarhood U> others, and in 
case of f aiibcrre to do so he was to pay any damage 
has neighbour might suffer through his defanlt. 
In this case Gilbert Patonsoun — a name, by the 
way, wfajoh ffugjresis the origin of the modem 
Paiterson — was clearly in the wrong. It is mot so 
olean* that Spittal was right in tl^ next case in 
whioh he appears before the Court. 

19 June, 1523. — ^Bobyne Spittal wav in 
amerciament for the wrangus taking forth of 
ane certain etenes of James Mitchell out of 
the place thai they lay in beside the Greyf riars 
dyke. 
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Tbe same day, Robert 6|)ittal offered him 
ready in presence of the hail oooirt to pn>v« 
that he was in posBesakxn of the place tbnt 
James Mitchell's stones lay in weAze altogether, 
and his stfanes and. stuff lying aod keiping the 
said plaoeB. 

l%is is all that is recopded about the dispot^ 
mth Mitchell. The Greyfriars dyke bounded 
Spittal's property on the west, and wns probably 
on the site of the dividing wall between the 
ffTOond DOW belonging to the High School aind the 
Boyal Infirmajry. It is pleasant to find the 
foimder of Bpittal's Hospital styled '* Robyne/' a> 
name which sounds oouthy and familiar in our 
eare, renunddnc us somehow of atnother illustrious 
Robin upon whosn a blaat o' Janwar' wind blew 
in hansel, and whose memory is dear to ever> 
leal-hesAfted Scotsman. 

It is in connection with another dispute with a. 
luedghhonT that we get the next glimpse of our , 
Rkybyne. 

27 Jinne, 1527. — It was or<£ELnit that a part of 
neibours suld pass to the yaird pertaining to 
John Wallace lying on the east pairt of the yaird 
pertaining to Bobert Spittal and wesy the 
samin gif the said Robert had done any wians^ 
in the labouriniG; d any pairt of the said John 
Wallace's yaird. 

Uiifotrtunately, the peport of thia visiting com- 
mittee is not on record ; but as we find the same 
John Wain€K*e at It^iggierheadis with the Greyfrians 
in 1549 for buildiinfc on the walJ of their oiinrch- 
yjard, we may sui-mise that his compkiinA against 
Spittal was nob wedl founded', and wa.«? ooooindin^ly 
dismissed. For a tenement in the Bakraw lyiuflt 
betwixt the land of Duncan Drew on the east and 
the land of Robert Spittal on the west, this John 
Walhce dtrew lis of the rent of 23s from John 
Martin, oordiner, 10s of the remainder goin:g to 
the " Halyblood and the fraternitde ther€»f ,** and 
2b to t.he Abbey of Oambuskenneth. 

In 1F>99 Snittal is n bidder for a part of the 
South Brae beyond the Town WaJl. 

2 May, 1529. —The same day, Robert Spittal 
hsa bid in 3s yearly for a piece of the Oag^ 
tying betuixt the dyke of tlie Greyfreris and 
Risbae's horsohaart (orchard) and righead on 
the north pairrt and the dyke of the meadow <m 
the west pairt. 

D 
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Bi»bie*a Orchard is th« site of Allan Park 
Chnnchi, 90 tiiob ibe bit ol the brae let to Spittal 
'would ezieiHi eastwards of his own property'. 
The meadow nnist have been part of the Biuaa 
Opoft, or adjoinijig it on the east. On the eame 
day thai this offer of Spittal's is minuted, he 
figures as a creditor willing to take the debts due 
to him in instalments. 

Andrew Leeat granted that he was awing 
Robert Spittai 45a and [agreed] to pay the 
same at the terms following, that is to say : At 
the fair of Stirliaig, 15s ; at the f^ast of S^int 
Martin next thereafter, ISs ; and at the feast 
of Candlemas next and immediate thereafter, 
16e in oomplete payment of the sacd 45a. 

fitirUng had several fairs, but the one above re- 
ferred to was probably that held on the 8tfa 
Septembefr, the anndveraary in the Obvroh oi 
Bome of tihe blTth of the Bleased Virgin Mary. 
Spitibars foresisrht in regard to property is sftiown 
about the oam^e time. 

21 June 1529.— The same day, Robert Spittal 
has made constitut and ordainit James Spittal 
and John Ackyne jointly and severally his 
varra lawful procurators in all actions oooicern- 
ing him within the freedom of the said burgh, 
and to compear before the Provost and Bailies 
of tbe same on Fnday the 2&t'h day of ^iay 
nixtocum to take antour of a piece of waste lana 
lying besyd the Grer^frian the -which the said 
Robert has biddbn 40d by year for the same. 

Thus Spittal was looking nearly a t-welvemonth 
aiheed, having evidently a keen eye for increasing 
the amendty of has property adjoining the Grey- 
friars. Probably his reason for appointing pro- 
cuiatare to nepresent him in the Court was in 
case his own duties as Oorut tailor might require 
his presence elsewhere. One cannot help wonder- 
VLgf by the way, how, with so many dear indica- 
taoQB of the situation of the GreyfaiJare' Monasftecy, 
the historians of Starling sftkould have made such 
a gross blrunder as to locate this ecclesiastical 
estaUfSshsnent in the Pariah Qhurch— ^a blunder 
whdidi still occasionally appears although it has 
often been correcbed-. From, a minute dated 2nd 
August, 1529, it* appears that the Provost canseSi 
three persons to oe nominated to make some in- 
quiry re^^dinig Spittel's meadow, but for what 
purpose as nod stated. A few mouAhs later we 
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find tbis enfaerparidiDg cdtinsi adding etiJI farUi«r 
to his po0sesBi<oa3S ia tiie bungli. 

21 NofT«mber, 1529.— Tlbe quhilk day it» Piro- 
Tost aiui Bailies with ooEDsent an^l adivTaa ol 
the Ooimsen aoid certaia trthirs granted iheir 
oommoni aeol to Robert SpitfUl to be bungiag 
to Ms chartoar maid vpon ane pieoe of oonunoo 
land pertajiui>g to tJbe tocm lyme on the eoatib 
aide OT tlie oewne betuist the laiMiol John, Ora^ 
u^elt of that iHk on the eist paort and the Grav- 
fnars yaiid oa t^ weet pairt, peyiiig seir^ 
therefor the said Robert his aires and aangneM 
to the treaecETer of the eaid hurt, that haippeaB 
to be for the t^e, the sum of 32d usual money 
of this reahn allenariy. and thaireftiir Afexander 
Watsoun ane of the Baillies of the sadd bur^h 
gave eedflfin of the same piece lend to tbe said 
Kot. eftir the forme of his ohartoar as is oon- 
tenit at mair len^h in his jnstnunent of sedsia 
maid thadmponi. 

If tbe i^roiand referred to in thds forroaJiiy is the 
same that SpittaJ expected to get at the Whit- 
BCinday foiUowio^, he not only «>t it a term earlier, 
hut for a obeaper feu duty than he had offered. 
At aJl events, the boundaries set forth in the 
above extract show tha^ his property in the Bak- 
itaw, now Spittai Street, extended from the High 
School to Asian's School, Crai^ngelt's yard lydxftg 
opposite the beck of his propo^ in the Baxter^ 
Wynd, now the Oaledondan vanilts. Spittal 
wasi also proprietor of a bam whdch he let to a 
taiant, as we find itrooL our next extraot. In 
explanation of the jump fiTom 1529 to 1544, it is 
necessary to expibakii that the volume of Coanoil 
Records from 4th April, 1530, to 6th December, 
1544, like too nnny other volumes, is missfing. 

15 December, 1544. — Alexander Erskin was 
decenmt to deHver to Robert Spittal his bam 
which he has in tack of him. at the iahe of his 
tack, as good in all necessaris as he received 
the same, the said' Robert delivering to him the 
lock thereof. 

A lock s/nd key were often a symbol of inleftment, 
hot here the delivering of the look seems to 
symholise the locldng-oot of the former tenant. 
Alexander Erskine wais also a tenant of Spittal's 
in some amable land on the south side of the 
town. 
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Tbe aaxine day Roberb Spittal granted to 
wanramt tibe Meadow and MoUat to Alexander 
Erskme becatue tihe said Alexander is decemit 
to pay to him the orop bypast at the aaid 
Robert's will. 

Tlhe Molkut, like the Mieadow, lay between Buabde'a 
Orohanl aaad the Bode Graft, and it is interesting 
to note that at a later period the former gave a 
territofrial desit^nation to the flrilveramdth of 
James VI., Alexandeir Durham, afgeniair to the 
Kin^ — he was one of the DuHhams oi Laff^o — oalJl- 
ing himself, after receivlnig the honoar of knighU 
hood, Sir Alexander Durham of Mollat ! Robert 
Spittal had appaireaitl^ some trouble ia getting 
hifi rent for tbe»e cultivated lands. 

18 March, 1645. — Alexander Erskine on his 
awdn oonfession was decemit to content and pey 
to Robert Spittal 448 at the wiU of the fiadd 
Robert for the orop 1544 zeirds, and 32s for 
ane orop of the yaira. and th;e brae, £3 18s. 

Duncan Stewart was at the same time deoeimed 
to pay 17s to Robert SpitfaaJe for the " male " oir 
rent of his yard, to be paid betwdxt that date 
and Pasohe, or Easter. Robert Oousliand, a 
boirower of a scHpe (perhaps a clip) beLongriing 
to Spittal, and wiho failed to return it, was or- 
dained to pay the owner 4s, and anent a gilft 
claimed by Spittal £rom Oouslund. the latter ad- 
mitted having intromitted with it and was de- 
cerned to pay the value of it conform to Ms ootih. 
Spittal's nei-grhbour, Q.ilbert Patonson, with 
whem he had the dispute in 1523, seenns never 
to have become reconciled, for here, tfairee-and- 
twenty years later, we find anothier question aris- 
ing between tlhem. as to proprietorial rights. 

20 Ocitober, 1546.~The quhiilk day, Robent 
Spittal pursued before the Provost and BadJiee 
an iTifitrument of James Yards bearing free ish 
and entry to the tail of the zaiird of Gilbart 
Patonscran's tomd throu-gh the foreland and 
zaird, under the si.^ of Mr James Wdleon, and 
his awin instrument under the siign of John 
Giaiham be'^.Tilnig the same ffpee ish and emtry. 
Thairfoin", the Ptovos*, Biilics, and Counsell 
decern the said Robert to have passaiire to ciwn 
and ^n&Ti ish and entry at his pleasur, keeping 
his portdonens skaithdes. 
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A ooaple of mont>hs later, Spittal appeere in 
aiDother role in ooluiection with has owa trada 

20 Deoeniber, 1546. — ^Donald Spittal entered 
to the freedofn of the boreh and |)aid 138 4d, 
pledge Robert Spitta], amd heiireftdr he beutg 
enterit to the toun, offers him readie to enter 
to the craft and doe to ihem thairrfor aa utibera 
had done befoone, and Robert Spittal becanne 
Bmety; thadrfok, the Bailies ordadaia the 
craftsmen of tailzoore to deliver again to him 
hiB TvarkkimeB and wark taen by them. 

It may be amrmdisped, without stretchinig pmoba- 
bil'ity, that Spittal, thotfgh a bachelor, stood in 
a parental relation to DonaJd, and wqa takiln^ a 
fatherly interetrt in his son's welfare in getting 
him pixt on a proper footing with the Inoorporatdoo 
of TailoFS, withoat whose sanction he had ap- 
parently been making clothes to sell. Tliere ia 
one more entry relating to Spittal and a neighbour 
d hi« who disputed lus rdgint to a paaaage. 

28 Febmary, 1547.— Willoam Stirling deoemit 
in an amerciament for disobeying of the com- 
mands of the officeir npon a decreit deoeminff 
Robert Spittal to have passage throw hid yaiind. 

On Ist April, 1547, we find the names <A Robert 
Spdttal and John Cowwne in association as jury- 
men, the latter, of coarse, the grandfather of the 
foonder of Cowane's Hospital. On> the 20th May 
foLLowine, Robert Spittal, on his own ocqaiession, 
granted nim owin^ to Jamet Oowane, relict of 
William Young, the sum of £5 10s, but it is 
impossible to say whether Janet was any redatioa 
to John Gowane. My laM extract relating to 
8pittal is perhaps the miost interesting. 

28 June, 1556. — ^The same day, it was oon- 
decendit and ordanit be the Oouneelll that 
Robert Spittale big up the zet he has in the 
common wall that pa^es frae his zaird to his 
barne with lime ajid stane, and gif he refxses. 
tliat the toun causs big the same upon the saia 
Robert's expenses because that the toun may 
incur danger and skaith therefra. 

This was a troubled period in Scottish hist<n7, 
the English Kin;? intrigiQiiHi^ f<xr the pceBession 
of the youTisf Queen Mary, with the result that 
the whole country was alarmed and steps were 
taken to stipeoi^hen the fbrtifioationfi of the 
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Scottiah burghs. Ilia above xoiibate sho^vs tbat 
ike Town Council of Stirlinff were aJ-ive to tbe 
dtBOger of kwafiion, acKl haa taken precanitioiM 
to protect the town, by dLreoMh&nmg the wvUb 
ci the borgh. The Town or &xmmon Wall, the 
ezjabenoe of which some people ere oowadfeiyB 
ready to deny, i£ here aeen to nave been erected 
before tli<e time of Queen Mary, aoid the Oouncil 
were more jea3oue then than tbey are now to 
preserve it lirom interference. It says mucih for 
their patrdctic aad independent epint that even 
a benefactor like Spittal, whose bospital for the 
poor had been gifted to the town* i>efore 1646, 
was mot aUowed to have a gate in the Town Wall 
by which an enemy might gain entraoica, and. 
there cant be Httle doubt that he acknowledged 
the reafloinabdemesff ol the OonnciPs action, and* 
willingly agreed to build up the openiiug he had 
made m the Wall, which, happily, at thia poiixt at 
least, still remains intact. 1 thisik you wiM agiee 
vnth roe that these extracts from our old reooida 
bellfy OS to figure Spittal to ourselves "in his 
iiabit as he lived." Clearly the royal tailor and 
patoriiotic bridge-builder was a mao! of great 
e ne re y , pradencei, and foresight ; knst and uprisht 
izi an his dealings, ready to pay his lawful deota 
while strict in exacting payment of what was due 
to him by others ; a loyal, public-spiTited citizeoy 
but not ambitious of office; tenacious of his 
rights and keen to make the beet bargain poflsible 
y^ a good neiic^'bour and warm-hearted acud 
uberal to the poor, carefuJiIy adding rood to rood 
and acre to acre so that he might endow the hoB- 
pdtail he had founded ; not' perfect by any means, 
tmt having tihe failingis oif humanity anid of the 
age in w^ioh he lived — ^in short, a typical Sotyts- 
nuun of whom the City of the Hock may well fed 
pioud, and whom the community ou^ht ever to 
hold in grateful remembrance. 

2. — John Cowane's Grandparents. 

In a former paper I showed that tne founder of 
Gowane's Hospital was the .grandson of John 
Oowaoe, mercmnt-bnrgess of Stirliaijg, after whom 
be was no doubt christened. It was an old 
Scottish custom to give the eldest son his grand- 
father's name, and although Andrew Oowane had 
an effder son. John Oowane was the eldest hy his 
second marriage. We find John Oowane, the 
gmndfather, mentioned in ^e OouncU miinnitee m 
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1519, and, along -with » Tbomaa Cowann, probably 
a rdati-ve, m 1520. Our firat eztracb oomneats 
him with a very lii|^ ctignitaoy of the Church Off 
Bome. 

30 Jannaffy, 1520. — ^The Provoet axui BaUiea 
hftTe aaEtt^nit to John Cowan in my Lord Ajrch- 
hiahop'a name [aeeiog] thait there were certain 
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and- taken away by Jcfaoi Worthy, John Wmaoo 
and. Thomaa Sanyth and John Zoollay as was 
alleged, to the oizi lawful oonit to pcora tha 
arreatanesit. 

Aa Dodung further was done in the matter, we 
aire left to oonoliide that it was amicably aeitled, 
bat whaA the Archbishop had to do with the 
utiuS ia not very clear. The Archbishop of St 
Andrews, ini which diocese Stirling waa sitnated, 
was Jamec Beatoo, nnde of the fajnona OBbrddnal,. 
aoid it was he who, as Abbot of DunlermXine, 
enteored into an af^reemcsit with the Town Oouncil 
of Stirlin(^ in 1507 for the epection of the present 
East Ghnrch. 

Tliie next Conrt case John Cowane had, and ho 
ajppeara to have had many, was one in which the 
luereeaid Thomas Cowan waa alto concerned. 

13 BVbmary, 1570. — It waa asmgnit to John 
Cowan thia <jay fyftein days to en>ter Thomae 
OowaTi in the tolbuith to answier at the instance 
of William Mouchot, and failiii-g that to enter 
ham in the said day and place in a fensit court, 
th<e said John Cowan to pay to the said' William 
15b. 

Oowane waa lilrewiBe dragged in aa aecoriity for 
the keeping of the peace. 

10 October, 1522. — The same day, John 
Cowane [and others] are come in surety and 
lawburrowis that William of Stjirlint^ aliaU be 
harmless and skaithless of Alexander Batoneoun, 
dweUiing umq<uhiile in the Quenis Halk. 

Our n«xt extract brin>giB on the acene Jonet 
Tesnnant, the redoubtable spouse of John Cowane. 
I have previously stated that I was indSned to 
think Jonet was Cowane'a second wife, because 
his younger son, Walter, is described at a later 
period as heir to his mother, but I have eince 
found an entry relating to joint action by the 
brothers Andrew and Walter in relatdon to 
Jcoet's affairs, which f^oes to show that she waa 
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«l90 tihe mother of Andrew. Tihe early period, 
ioos at whidi abe appears as the wife of JohiQ 
Oowane, seaiior, 8Dp|>ort8 this view. She was a 
trader oo her own aooouoit, as I have shown in 
the paper referred to, and we find that amons 
her other employments, ahe kept an alehoiue, 
•and Cbooording to custom brewed the ale she sold. 

23 JdiOuary, 1523. — [A number of alewives, m- 
cladin-g Jonet. Tennant, wife of John Cowane], 
agredt to keip the statute maid on the ale — ^that 
is to say, that nane be saniki derer than seven- 
pence the gallon on to the feast of Sa/nt 
Michael the Arohan:gel, or that utiher sttubates 
be maid, and whilk of them that brek the said 
fftiatiite and selle derer ale than eevenrpence the 
gallon, sal be exdndit and dischairgit brewing 
till the said feaist of Sant Miohael. 

The merchant business in which John Oowane 
was engaged did not exhaust his energies, as be 
beoanne in 1524 joint tacksman ol the town's fish- 
ingis. 

18 January, 1524. — ^The water of Forth was 
sett to John Cowan and to Alexander Wricht 
for £12 108. 

At that time salmon must have been as cheap a> 
herris^g are to-day, for we have to di'vide the rent 
paijd hy Oorwaaue amd Wright by twelve tlo arrive 
st the amount in sterling money, but it mfuet be 
remembered that a pouno Soots in the beginning 
of the sixteenth centrary was quite equal m pur- 
chasing value to a pound sterling in oar own day. 
CJowJane was not in a hurry to pay his debt«, 
and he had sometimes to V reminded in Ckmrt 
•of his obligations. 

21 January. 1526. — John Oowane wa^ fundin 
in amerciament for the non-paying of lis 8d 
of the rest of 20s to JMa/rion Cant. 

17 January, 1529.— The Provost and Bailiea 
have oidanit John Oowane to content and pay 
Oistane Watson 203 that he beoam borgh and 
dettor to the said Oristane for multyeir oecaus 
she gave to the aith of the said John an he 
wad mak faith in the oontrar, and to pay the 
said money within fyfteen dayis. * 

His relsktdives, as well as his creditors, gave Oowane 
tTonble, 
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8 February, 1526. — John Gowane and Bobert 
PaUmsouni are becuin sirrety and lawburrowu 
thai Belle Kow shall be hannieas andi skaith- 
lesa of Walter Ccywane ae law will. 

Like otiber naerchaiuts, Cowaoe wa« Uable to be 
taken advantage of. 

29 July, 1527. — John Ocrmae was (in amercia- 
men^ for the with-holding of 7 ellis of cwflTMnw 
from Thomas M'Calpy, who granti/t that he 
had a sek which was olamit by John Cowane, 
ezid another pertaining to James Watson, and 
was ardanit to deliver the said eeks to the oaid 
John and James within eight dayis. 

7 Septemtber, 1627. — Thomas M*Calpy was in 
amerciamcBrt for the wraagoas finding of sne 
bor^ upon John Oowane. 

Disregard of a Magisterial wamiaig entadiLed a 
fine. 

20 July, 1528. — John Oowane in amerciameDit 
for noDHentry to anser to the instance of John 
Forxesteir, bailie. 

A more senoois risk was incuKred wh^oi tihe plagop 
yma devastating the oountry. 

4 September, 1545.— The quhilk day John 
Cowano and Win. Loury obleist them that the 
gudes and merchandise pertedniuig to tJiame, 8ic 
as lynt, ime, etc., to be lodssit at this msian/b 
tynue, sal be unsuspect and without simote or 
fait of pest, under the pane of tiizsel of thair 
lyves, lands, and gudes to be escheit to the oom- 
Tsuoxh Weill and to be spemdit as tiie provost, 
bailies, and council sal thinke eicpedient for the 
said conunon weal and in use thairof. 

That this was no idle threat is proved bjr the 
mmieroiis &ctB of the Council anent the pest m the 
prinrted records, and merchants who, liloe Oowane, 
imported goods from the Continent, moist have 
suffered great inoonvenienoe and loss from the 
pkigue. The visitation in 1545 seems to have 
been so severe that Renifnew was the only market 
town in the west of Scotland tiliat was unsn^pedt, 
and the Sciri^ng fish oadigexs, who had to get a 
license from the Town Council to go there for 
lienring, were strictly forbiddeiu to buy provisiona 
in any other place. Edinburgh and Leith were 
■under a special quarantine;, being the nearest porta 
for foreign tmffio. 
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Even in ddapoeiniff d perfeoUj karnden fjOodB, 
Cbwane got ioto mffiouitdcB. 

20 Oofcober, 1546. — Proteetit WiUiam 
FooresOer in name of J<]ihi& Oofwan« ibbatwhat 
-was dnne to him anaai tha aJilegit Belling of hia 
Tomany dearer nor 18d tha pynt aal not be 
hurt nor projudicial to hizn, and for tyme and 
plaice of remleriid. 

"Ronmny" i-s & iTord thai baa pazzlied aU oor 
glouanstB — Mr Renwick does not attempt to eot- 
pltaini it — but in tHie instaAoea of its ose which 
th«y cite, it is evidesstly a kind of fur trisniniag. 
Here it is a Hqnor, probably wine froon Italy, 
upon whioh John Oowane yras charging a bigger 
profit tha2i< he wae enititled to — a w^&laieea from 
THoch modem merchants are not entirely £ree. la 
th<e matter of liquor, it must be confeoBed!, 
Gowane wm nAhei given to overoharging. 

24 Xorvcmber, 1546. — ^The ProToat and Oonm- 
aell deceraJB Jcidm Ooiwaoie to pay to tJie Trea- 
aorer £10 for hie disobedience and braking of 
the fltetnits and the commands of the bailies m 
selling of his vryne, 

CSowane'a better-hatf was not withaut her domeotdc 
troiabil«8. The great aervani problem ia not a 
thisng of to-day. 

20 Dec^?inber. 1546. — Asaodlziea Jonet Tennamt 
of the claim of Janet Lokart for aervioe. becaoBe 
ahe enterit not at bar tenn nor yet asodt leaYe 
to remain for certain tyrae. 

A quarrel beitween bur^eaaes in these days had 
dangeiB to which happiJy we are not now ex- 
posed, for no merchant went out of his hooae 
without his sword, or at least carrying a whinger, 
winch was a short blade used ae a knife at meala 
and a swonl in broils. This weapon was a little 
too handy sometimes. 

28 April, 1546. — ^Bobefrt- Goualand swom de- 
pones that he t rubied not John. Oowane, but 
that he tmbled hym, a/nd' thairefter he (Ooua- 
knd) tnke his (Oowane's) quhyniger f na hnn and 
frest it away, ar.d the jnogia decemis the said 
Robert- to deliver the said ^hanger agane to the- 
aarid John or the avale thairof , as the aaid John 
hes prellflf. 
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The weapon oot being forUiooimiiig a mooth. lator^ 
Ogoaiftmcf wasojpdftJDed to oooteot aDid pay ta John 
Oofvmita 6b for his wkingeT. 

An mterestLXii^ qtiestioa relaiting to the law of 
hnsbaad wmI wife eroee oat of a <:laim made bj 
Oowazke's Bpooae againet Maloolm Kinross, aa 
ngeat of Queen Mafrauret, who had died m 1541, 
and whose debts had! not all beeo paid. In iiha 
fimt inatwMse, Gowane had ^iparenttly thfeateDed 
to take prooeedinge agaimat Einroas in eome other 
Oonrt, oat tlda the Provost and MagistTatea, who 
were extmniely jealooa of their jmriedidtionj^ 
woald not allow. 

24 Mafich, 1648. — The Provost, in presenoe of 
the Bailiea azKl Cooneel, inhibit John Gowaae 
to the oallins of a sanunone against Malcolm 
Kinross bat oefore the toun, under the pane 
of tinsel of his freedom and furder puaeiBmenife 
at the toun's wiU. 

The f reedk)m of the burgb was a powerful weapon 
in the hands of the Oooncil, and no burgess dared 
to provoke the forfeitnre of thds privilege, without 
wha,ch he oouJd not carry on. any business or trade 
within the burgh. The further piooeedingB in 
the claim agaiaiet KinToss are reported as fol- 
lows :— 

14 May, 1548. — Anent the claim of Jonet 
TeniMDi against MaJcum Kinross, it was alleged! 
b^ the laard of Kippcnron, procurator for the 
aaid Malcum — (be was probably his brother) 
— that he suld not anser oecaus he is oaillit at 
hir dtnstonce, she having a huebaod and not 
oallst at his instance, and Mr David Btirliikg 
(Jonet's procurator eHegit that he suld ajnser, 
beoaas hir boeband was preaeoit and approved, 
and the Bailiee, with consent of parties, con- 
tinued the interlocutor to Friday nixt to cum. 

18 May, 1548. — Decerns Mlaloum Kinross to- 
aneer at the instanoe of Janet Tennent not- 
withstanding the exception taken of befoir, 
becaue John Cow»ne, Mr biuband, verifies and 
approves the petition. 

An exception nropondt by James Kin-ross of 
Kippenross for Mal^ium Kmross that the peti- 
tion libellit by Jonet Tetuient, that the same is 
general becaus it maks na mention in whoee 
name nor to whose behoof the merchajidise 
oontendt in the said petition wae tane. The 
Provost and Bailies deceme Bobt. Leiivnonth to 
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apeak for Jooeb Teonent and Jolui) Oowame, hit 
ImsibaaKL, for his interest, to oonpdescend ia 
special, whether the geir oonieait in the peti- 
tion WAS taxie in MalouEm Kinross's oaine or 
the Queen's. Nothwithstanidiaig that it be not 
neoessar, bot to satisfy the Pro'^oat aiul "BaUvBtf 
•dteGdree [he] says that [it was in his ovnt namej 
becaois the saiid Malcum promi«it payment for 
the 'geir leceirvit by him Eund as she believes to 
no o£her use bat his awdn use, aiid mag<ht have 
dispomt therefiir e/t his plaasure. James Kin- 
X088 of Kippenfoss, forespeaker for Maloom 
KiiDinofiEj allegit that the merchandise oontenift 
in the sadd- f:^itiofi claimed by hir against the 
flaid MalcTim, that the said ^falcom was the 
Queen's officer and passit as a servant of hire 
to the said Jonet ania took the said merchandise 
in hoar name, credit, and behaJif . and to hir use, 
jBOid that the same wtas used fay hir and to hir pro. 
fit, amid to verify that the eajd Jonet took a pre- 
cept under the Queenis handwrite for payment 
of iha said mjerohandise, to be pa*yit ejt the 
Mertimes term nixt eftir the taken- of the same, 
or as the precept bearis, and denies anie of the 
aaad merdmndise- wns tane to his awin use. Andl 
upon the said ground the said Robert puts the 
same as a probation of the receivinig of the ^vr, 
and farder th».t the allegation' of the said James 
EiiiiTossp should not be admiitted to pax>ba/tioii 
becaus it is not reievant to Jonet' s claim. The 
Pirovost aaid Bailies contimiit till 28th May. 

At the adjommed Court proof was allowed, from 
which it appeami that it was black 6l<A.h. and 
either mencn^ndise for servants' clothes and cover- 
ing of saddles that was bought from Oowane's 
wife, eund the result is given, in the prirrted 
Tokiroe, Einraas being ordadned to pay Jonet £26 
beoaUiSe he had failed to prove that the geir was 
boui^i on the lat« Queen's credit. This decision 
was not given till the 1st April, 1549, and our 
next extract shows that extneme srbeps had to be 
taken to get the money out of Kinross. 

26 July, 1549. — ^Miilcum Kinross bein^ waiidit 
in the tolbooth of StixJimg for not fiilfiUing of 
the decreit. given against him at the instance of 
Jonet Tetment. oonieinin-t; the saim of £26 
usufiil money of Scotland, for oertane mer- 
chandise tatn-e by the said Malcum to the deoeeadt 
Ata^r^arejt, Queen of Scotland, as hir precept 
direct thaapeaipon at I^Gnth bearis, obleisscs him, 
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his aires, ezecirtors, and aasigDieis, on his a^io 
motiviB; to oonteoi and pay to th« said Jonet 
the sum of £20 at the f€ast of St. LaAirenoa 
nizt to com (10th Augiut), and: the •other £6 at 
the feaifit of Mertimes nizt thakeftir, in com- 
pleit paymeivt of the said haiJi sxnm ooniteDdt hi 
the aaid deoreit. 

So ithat Jonet's persistence was at lemgtSh re- 
irapded, after lyin^ out of -her moaxey for nearly 
esigiht years. It is m a similar oonnection we gat 
our lost glimpse of this enersretic womam. 

25 Joily, 1566. — Alexander Murray grantiit 
bei)iLg awiaie to Jonet Tenmieint the s-um of £4 
16s in. oompleit payment of ooiui't and leckooiiiig 
betwix them, to be payit m this manner: 24s 
ilk year till it be payit, -viz., 12s at ilk Montames 
nizt heirettir, aald 12s at Fastem's evui nizt 
thaifeftir till the samin: sum be oomtpleitly 
paid. 

Janet by this time was probably a widow ; at anj- 
late, both her bu8baai<(rs name and her own dis- 
appear from the reoordB, and we bid the worthy 
couple farewell, waith a feeling of pespect and ad- 
miratiosi for the sh'rewdness and indiistry iheff 
exhibited in their walk of life, qualities which re- 
appeared with even, more briUiant pesults ixii the 
history of their more famous girandson, the 
founder of Oowane*s Hospdial. 

Tlie later of the two volumes fixMn which these 
eatraots are taken' also throws some liebt oo the 
ancestry of John Cowane on the mother's side. 
While endeavouring to trace his pedigree, I was 
soonewhe/t puzzled by the following entry in* the 
Eirk Session Records : — 

1 Februaipy, 1611. — The qlk day compeirit 
Jone Cowane, mechand, for himself and in maim^^ 
of the frienids of vmqll Agnes NicoJ'l, has 
fl^nid^ime, and desyrit lioertie to burie her^ 
corps in ye east end of the Kirk qr sum utheirs 
ar Dupied, and offers to ye poor £20. 

I kne^ that Cowamie^s mother's name was Isbi- 
bella (sometimes called Elizabeth) Alexander, and 
if Ac:nes Niooll was his grandmothesr, Isabella 
AWxander must have been her daTigHiar, but 
evidence was wantin<|[ of the manriage of 
Isabella's mother, and also of her father's 
Gbidstian name, which I had' surmised to be 
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Bobert. I liad observed tliat Ames NiooH was 
the name of the wife of WiUiam Forreatery bat I 
could not cooseot her with any of the Aleioajiderft. 
The fiokition of the difficulty is fotnid in the re- 
condi? fFom which I qiic^e. 

17 January, 1555. — Alexander AJechunder, 
one of the Badlies of the burgh, obliicfi haan to 
pay to lihe Treasurer of the burgh, ana on behaJf 
of the cominofa weil of the same, the sum of 
£20 for Alezaoder ForTeaiter, aou and heir of 
the deceafied Thomas ForTesten, of Am^bbon, 
for has erabris and oomposiiion of his feu of the 
lands of Burpowimeadoiw, for the quhilk the aaid 
AlezaiKleT Forrester by thir piiefient^ dischciiweB 
Agnes NicoU, reliot and execut<rdx of the de- 
ceasad William Forrester, now spous to ihe said 
Alexander Alscbunder, aoid the said Al<exander 
for his ciDiteinis, and the said deoeeeed WUliani's 
heks, of the sum foirsaid, for the quhiilk the 
said deoeaoed Williain was addebted to the said 
deceased Tliomas Forrester and Dame MaT;garet 
BothweJfl, his mother, and the SRid Alexander 
FcKprester, encoeeding to the righi of the ooe 
half thairof as heir to the said Tbomas„ his 
father, and having aesignataiOQ of the said Dame 
Mapgaret of the other half thairof, as at madr 
lenth 3A oomtenit in the said assignadon, 
obligation foiraaidy and his acquittasoe thaix- 
upoQ. 

Xt is evident, therefore, that Agnes NiooU was a 
widow when she mamried Bailie Alexander, and 
that she had by him a dauighter who became the 
second wife of Andrew Oowane, and the mother 
of the founder of Oawane's Hospital. This Bailie 
Alexander Alsohunder is ruat mentioined in the llBufae 
Dr Rogers' " House of Aleacander,*' buit this omi&- 
sion is no proof that he was not related to the 
Alezandens of Menstrie, from whose family 
sprang the E^rls of Stirling. It is safe to say 
that in the veins of John Cowane flowed the blood 
of the Lends of the Isles, from whom it as ad- 
mitted the Alexanders of Stirling, es well as of 
Memstrie, oould olaam desceoiit, aAd their arms 
may be seen carved over the porch at the MiKtaory 
Hospital, quartered with thos^ of Alexander. & 
may have been this racial affinity to the West 
Highl-ind chieftains that gave Oowwne a taffb** for 
ad'venturoua sea voya^ies, and a bold enterprisine 
49piTit which, oombineid with the commeancial 
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afaiTewdaieBS inherited from his fathiOT asd gisAd- 
pareiata, maide him ^veaxtoaHy one of the mer- 
chant pTlnces of Scotbnd. But the history of 
•Joha Cx>wane has still to he 'written-. 

3.— The Chttbch and her Bbvenues. 

The records under cotioe constantly remind na 
how lar^ly the QhuTch bulked in the eyes ol tJie 
ooanmamity aikl entered into thedr oaily Idfe. 
When, on 6th December, 1519, the IncorporaiioD 
of Tailors received from the Town Oouncii a grant, 
of tbe aame pffivileges as -were enjoved by t^ieir 
Ivrothers m Saint Johnston, or Peirth, it was oo 
ooodition of aa augmemtation to be done by them 
to " halte Kirk," and the penalty for doing eome- 
tblDg uorlawfu-l, or failing to perform some duty, 
-wae often a payment to the "Buid Wark," or 
fabric of the Farish Ohuroh. Among the pniest- 
hood engaged in the servifce of the Ohuirch were 
at least t'wo fraternities — the brotherhood of 
Holyblood, and the fraternity of the Feast Qhap- 
lains. I observe that Mr Renrwick undioonmly 
deectribes the latter as the " feft " chaplains, and 
he may be right, for every chaplain, of aai> aHar 
-was inf eft in nis office, the symbol of inifeftmieini 
bedoig ixsually a servioe-book. I think, howev«r, 
the word is " feet," and as " s " in the old homd*- 
'writin«f, when followed by "t," is almost im- 
poaBib& to distini^piaBh £rom " f ," it may be one 
or the other in this case. I find it int one inotsoce 
spelt " feist'," which bears out mv idea that there 
were certain chnplains who undertook the aJftar 
doty on feasA days, as distdnfruished from fast 
days, aoid who formed a fiutemity of thedr own. 
"BA left explains or feast chaplains, they looked 
kaeoly after their ^Ofwn interests, bednsg in thos 
respect iKytiboixg different from the cler^ of our 
own day. There were few houses in the burjgh 
wihiich were not hozrdiened with an obit or some 
ether ecdiesiastacai tax, and if the property be- 
came waste, or if there ware no heirs, or if the 
annualrfot dne to the CShxtrch was allowed to fajl 
into arrear, the chapla&n or chaplsdins, wihose 
stipend depended upon the paymesvt of these 
dmes, took possession of the iMMise or land from 
w«hiK>h OD reveniM was derived by them. The fol- 
lowinig entries show two of the steps by which 
^;his was done, hvit prooeeddngB had to be taken 
in four head conrts before a legal title was 
-obtaJoied. 
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16 Januaiy, 1520. — Sir Jaxncs Akmaioj, chap> 
lain prooiiraior, 'made process aoent the teooe- 
ment of GeooTge Thomson lyinig within the bur^ 
Ofn the north side of the King'<s highway, beitweeoi 
Thcmaa Jafvu'A tenement <m the east aad the 
buid of the deceased Herbert Murra on the 
irest., becaAise of the nonrpayment of the aonual- 
rents aoid dues. Thbrnas Scmythi offioer, at the 
coonmand of the P3x>v08t, proceeded to the Tol- 
booth Wynd, and prockumied that if ih&re 
-w&B any person that had i-nterest in the above 
tenements, and came forwaid' -wit^unf 40 days, oo 
paying the arrears, they wou-ld get full ingrass 
and hCTtitable aeisin from the chapllains. 

Qoite a nnzmber of other tenemeoita, oiue of th«on 
ntiiivted in t!be "Dyrt Raw," wene in the same 
position*. Sometimes the chaplain oi the a£Uur 
concerned appeared for himaelT, or delegaiwd the 
bamness to one of his brethren. 

16 Apail, 1520. — 1^ William Thofmson {tk 
Pope's Kiiiip^t)^ chaplain to Sainlt Laxurenioe aJtar 
in the Parush Ohiirch, made a process onenit a 
tenement lyLnf^ between the land of the da- 
cesaed John Stewart on the west, WiUiam 
Coeour on the north, and John. Ay son an the 
eonth, becQAise of the non-payment of aamnaiU 

27 October, 1522. — Dene John Amot, cellaflrer 
of Oambuskeaneth, has substdtuted I>eaft 
Bichaxt Abercmimmy, precentor n;nder him, 
t(yach(tn>g the leadin<g of a process aiMmt a land 
and tenement lyin^ within the aaid burgh par- 
taoning to Jo=hn Smyth of Bachquon. 

Sametdmes the chiU)1aQ!nfl doaputed among tihem- 
aelves as to which altar was entitled to the duties 
from certain tenements. 

3 Maffch, 1522. — John Bully and Sir Bobert 
lioikanb wiere content to come tthis day fifteen 
days before the Provost and Bailies in* the tol- 
booth of the said borgh, and to bring thie infeft- 
ments c<f the altar of St Thomas founded and 
aitnafted in the Pd'rish Kdrk of the said burgih, 
and the said Sir Hobeot to bring- the infe^ 
ments of the altar of St Peter and Faul founded 
withan the same kirk, touchdnp; a claim of five 
shillings annual by the said Sir Robert from 
the yard lying betwixt- the bam of Biiohatid 
Name on the norfh and the "dookot " pertain- 
taindag to the said altair of St Thomas on the 
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aofMk, and tbere to abuie at the deliviefnyDoe of 
tbe flwd Baaliee, mth a part of the Cbiuiicil and 
noigbibQiiirs. 

SimSbrly, tiia Town Oourt demanded proof wbea 
ftDoxcBLtrenlts weoie dwiTwd frook tthe piro{>arty of 




17 JaoDBKor, 1529.— !%« Pnovost aod Bailiiea 
have atsigint Mimday the first day <d Febpueffy 
oixt to com. to the Prior and Cooveivt of the 
FVeras Pnedicaftorea of the eaid burgh to prepff 
their poseeasjon of the TaaijD.g and up-takan of 
an aonoalrent yeirly of the land aiMl tfmntwnb 
doaog to umquhilie Eateriae FodetrLngbaine, 
wiit&ii the fredome of the said borgh in the 
L pajxt of the King's gait, between the kuaxi 
of uniqiihile Herbert of Murra aod Wafiber 
Gnune on thb weat pairt, and tbe land of 
Thomas Jarva on the east pairt, and to bno^ 
tl^air ewdentis, dooomeota, idchue, and preiffis 
the eaid day as they wiU na for thjair irdgihtda. 

Another entry abowa how jeatotaly tbe qrightfl of 
tbe monastic eatabliahmenite were gaai<ded. 

1 March, 1529. — Friar John Oowper pvoteetit 
in ih^ naone and behaK of the Fvefda pflne- 
dioatotnes of the said borgh, that proceae led or 
to he lied by the f eaet chaplarne of the said 
hopgh, of any land owin^ annwUa to their eaid 
p3aoe, should not hiirt them nor tnm: them to 
any prejudooe, hot that they might harve htS. 
ingreflB to their said annuals. 

One of the ohaplaina had eo many does to oolleot 
that he was able to keep a factor. 

19 JaoiKury, 1623. — Sir John Patoneoiin, chan^ 
lain of the Kood adtar within the Parish Kirk, 
made John Male his factor, gatherer and> in- 
bringer of all amraals pertaining to the Bood 
altar in the Rood loft, aod also of all other 
dtstjes nertadning to the said John by reeBon of 
the saia altar. 

The mail<tmen of the btrrgb, who had founded tho 
altar of St Mathew, their patron saint, maabtatned 
it by a weeHoly levy. 

19 June, 1523. — ^Thle same day, John Hender* 
son, dnelland in the Spittal, was in* amercia- 
menfc for the non eoottin and lottin with the 
mal-tmen of this said bnrgh in the gevin^ of his 
penny to the repairing and the nphalding of 
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Hw altar cf 9t M«bliew fmidit and Atuat wilhin 
tiie Paarifih Kirk ol the mad borgh by ibe nid 
meltmea, and daily divine tarvioe done ai tiie 



One woold like to know a little more about the 
tnoeactoon Uras boriefly reooipded. 

2 Oc ober, 1525.— The bneder of the Haiy 
Bio id (that is, Uie chapkins of the altar so 
earned give tbeir bond to the haill oomfmraidty 
to sa4isfy the oonunon seal of paysnent ol any 
pa t of t^ oommon ffood to Sir John Aokyne, 
notwi hs andinfc the bond maid to the said Sir 
Joha under the common seal. 

The prieste occasionally made a mistake in, olaim- 
Ing property as belonging to the Ohniroh. 

21 Noivember, 1625. — John Aiky^:« and Jamea 
Spit al aixl others poeaed to the troue bam and 
vaird of the same in comnam wildi Richard 
Name and Walter Gkpham, Daiuee for the time^ 
and there it wae fnndin by the said personss 
that the aaid bam nor yaaird pedenit not to 
the al!ar of St. Thomas, founded and situated 
within the parish kirk of the said burgh, nor 
to the chaptains of the said altar in any tyme 
bypast. 

In one oaee, the parties preferred to call in 
arbiters inetead of &king the decision of the 
Court. 

2 A.ui2rttat, 1520. — Mr James Wileomi, Sir 
Archibald Watsoun, and Pa' rick Clark have 
s^bmittit thame in prceens of the Provost and 
Bailies in the said fencit Cburt, to abyde at the 
coi>rseI of th« Wardane of the Greyfrian and 
th^" P ior of the Blackfriart tochiiM oeHane 
annnak daimit yeirhr be the said Mr ^mtm and 
Sir A^hibald c^ a Isnd and tenement perteini- 
ing 'o umqnhile Gilbert Johnston, and now to 
the said Patrick Clark. 



How f AT these priestly demnnds w er e carried is 
proyed by a case in which the property daamed 
belonzfy] to a n-eighbonring laird. 

1 October, 1554. — Sir James Nicolson, chap- 
lai to the aJ'ar of St. Kntherine, puraoed his 
raoress anenf a tenement of the deceased Jam«8 
Onnyneham lyi'^g in ♦he bnrpjh of Stirling, be- 
cause of non-pi^rment of 32s 8d dn^* to the said 
alta". Sir David E^^meston, in name and be- 
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hsM d the Lady Pofanais axid her dangliter, 

Bui in Tain! 

29 Biiacch, 1665. — ^A tenement of land per- 
taining to IJie deoeaeed Jaoies CuodTxiahaiiL of 
Polmais, lying bet^vixt tJie land ol Sir John 
Crag, chapiain, on* the east pairt, the fands of 
Boncan Talaour oo the west part, the King't 
highway oa the soatb, and the lends thai peas 
to the Bkckf riai« on the jMoMk, is adjod^ped aiMl 
decerned to pertain to Sir Jamea Nicotoon, 
ohapilain of St. KaUierine's altar, and hie eoc- 
ceBson, chsntains of the aaid ahar, and doom 
giv«» by Adam QriatiBon, dempster. 

Hua property was apparently in the BaxtePB* 
WyxKi, and it would oe intereHing to know into 
whoee hnside it fell five yeeM aUtorwaida, wfien 
the Befoimatfton dgpnved the chapJaiiw of their 
inoomee and nroperty. 

I append a list of the eocJeBiaetioi mentionad in 
tlie two voimueB examined. 

Chaplains of AUar$ in the Parish Church, 

Bood Altajv-Sir Jofao Patoneeon, Sdr John 
Bpotiiewood, Sir Alexander Symontoan. 

Holy Blood— Sir John Lambart, Sir John 
AckyiL 

St. Katberine— Sir Janies Nicolno, Sir 
Thomas Colin. 

St. John— Sir Walter Murray. 

St. Niman— <Sir Thomaa Jarva, Sir Ihanma 
Doncaneon-, Sir Andrew Maloin. 

Si. Michael— & Airchibald Wateoou 

St. Laurence— Sir Wilikiam ^ympson, SiiP 
WiUlam TVtonHPOD. 

Tnnity— Mr Alexander Kid, CSuxyn of CSubpel 
Boval. 

Onr Ladie — Sur John HamyHon. 

St. Mary — Sir Robert Brown, 1^ Jamea 
M'Tirnk 

St. Peier and St. Paul— Sir Robert Loknrt. 

St. T%omafl— John Bol^. 

St. Anne-43ir James Wiiaon. 

St. Peter — Sir James BVesaile. 

St. Andrew— £ir Thosnas Ayaon. 

Other Chamlains — Sir Jdm Hnnier, Sir 
James Qrag, dt. James's Chapel; Sir WiiUiaffli 
&rmpson, St. James's Chapel and the Spdttal ; 
Sir Thomas Moffat, Sir WilKam Kinoaid, Sir 
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Robert QrurtisoQ, Sir James Aiksnan, S&r Darvid 
Gbnbtiaoo, Sir William Litatar (Town Clerk), 
Sir Tbomefl BiAfy, Robert F«m7; 

Preaching Friars — Prior Wynfiani, Prior* 
Wricfaiy Tbomas Liptan>, John Gowper, Aiolu- 
bald Hynd. 

Vicar of Stirlinff—W^iam. Hannylton. 

Oambusienneth Abbey — Geonspe Bsok, aab- 
Prior ; Dene John Araot, celburer. 

Chapel Royai — ^Mr Bavidi Abercromby, sab- 
Dean. 

4. — ^TrABE REOTHi^TIGN IN THE BXTBOH. 

As the GuildTy Beoards before 1597 are not 
extant, it is innpossible to say defiaitely what the 
powers of that Inoorporation were in the eadi^eor 
part of the aizteenth centary, witeh lefereoce to 
the o(Mxfarriag of trading privileges upon its 
meonbeas. At a later period it is evident tibait any 
persoEL admitted as a guild brother requized to 
beoonuB a burgess before he was allowed to caary 
on business with the burgh. On the other hanid^ 
the Coonoil had the right af maJdng guild brethren 
and burgesses at the same time. Occasionally, 
it would seem, they admitted persons who were 
objectionable to the Qadldry, ana in such cases the 
latter exercised their right of protest. 

26 March, 1520.— The quhilk day Geoi«ge 
Symson in the name and behalf of the gibd- 
brediftr, denyit moA said that thev granted not 
of the entries of John Allan to tne freedom of 
the gild for cauasis that they bad to propone. 

These causes, unfortunatefy, aire unknown to us, 
as there is no further record of the case, but as 
John Allan ie found as a merchant later, the- 
Quildry's objection to him must have been depar- 
ted from or overruled. Besidence in the biiyrKh 
within a year and a day from admission to tne 
GuHdiry was a condition that was generally in- 
sisted on, but if a guild brother agmeed to pay 
scot and lot with h^9 brethren and allow himself 
to be stented alon^ with the rest, he might live 
outaide the burgh. Thia, at least, was alflowed 
in one case, but I need not trouble you with the 
munrte, which is in the printed volume. A per- 
son might ailso join* the Guildry witliout intend- 
ing to trade, in which case his entry money was 
less, but if he be^n businesfs he had to pay the 
differeDoe. We have seen m the case <n Jonei- 
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TcDDanfc Uiat it was amte alUywable for womien, 
«veii when they luul nusbasids, to beootne mer- 
ohaitttf, and uiey mnat neo owa riJy haye beao 
memben oi thle Ooiidiy. Hiepe axe eooLe other hi- 



ll Febraarjr, 1649. — Eliaabetli CHiphani en- 
terit to tlid fredome oi mnquhile Bobeit 
Otiphant, burgeas of Stirli&g, hw ladar, and 
aal pay 26b ob. 1 lb. walx. 

6 February, 1530. — Jaaet DunoaOMNt, 
dangjhiter aaa beineia of James DuDCftnaoD, 
«nten.t to the fredome of the burgh and gild, 
and sal pay 26a and 2 lb. walx. 

1 Ootober, 1664.— Katherine Biown enteriib 
to tbe fredome of the borgfa aa aire of mnqo- 
hSe Robert Brown her fader, and payit 26s ob. 
1 lb. waJz, aod pl^g>e, hir epooa. 

IT^omen were also admitted to the Trades. 

7 December, 1646.— Decerns Elspet TaSaor, 
the veliat of Alxander Tailaor, to occupy the 
Inedome of that craft aa long aa she i« uadail 
wfth a hnabanrd, paorand to the onafb thai effeixe. 

The iadentope of ao appreoAdoe tailor may be 
^T0n here as the earlieat on peooixl. 

31 October, 1646. — It ia appoyntit and 
•ooordit betwixt Alxander Watsoo John Nor- 
w«ell and John NopweH his broder's eon <hi the 
ane pairt, and Thomaa WaUace tailaor on the 
ntiier, in this manner : — The said John Norwell 
elder and AbDand«r Waieon as binding the aaid 
John NoTweil yoopger prentisa to the aaad 
Tbomee for the apais of aeyeni seirifl, for the 
qnhiik spade the said Thomas eal find him meat 
aod wane acoofrdingly to a godle maiat«r and 
ciafteman ancht to do, aasd inatmot htm his 
craft enfficienily aa effeira, and aal find do^hea 
the latter three zeiris ; and for the oansis fore- 
oaid, the aaad John and Alzandler hea deburait 
and payit to the aajd Thomae the enm of £10 
monejr of the reanbn, qnhiik the said Thomae 
mntit htm to have Teoeived atbd disoharait 
&em and aQ others whom it effeiie thereto rar 
oyer ; and as they sal find the said John Nor- 
weB yomiKar his neceasar dlothiiif^ the first fooir 
nejris of the said seven seiris and aal pay lOa to 
the altar of the saids craft aa dewtie for the 
eaid prentiae and becrana soretie for his bidina 
and! lawtie ; and in caia the aadd l^mas inkdz 
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_ Meftjmei, lie obleiflsb him his fanxs 

execnton ftoa auigne«B to reoompaoae the ia- 
Uik of the tyme and Muit aooaraingly a« Uw 
will; and for the fatthfo] oboerving aad help- 
ing of the premiMB either of the saiids partoea 
hee obldeait them fidie media befoir thir wilr 
ncosea, Bobert Bnm ci Auoheobowie, Andfo 
Qohite, Thomae M'Oa^>y, and John Worthie> 
with uthefs diveraa. 

Tbe cmfta kepi a ahaq) «gre on theur privtiegeey 
oeaof as jeaJoos d enoroadmient by merchanbt 
aa the UuUer were of the oraltamen, and each 
trade equally jealons of the ijAAien, and watohfol 
of their own deaoona and other officiate. 

3 Febmary, 1622.-1^ aame day Danoan 
Low pn>teetit in the name and behalf of tha 
daaooo, and craftsmen of the amitiia that what 
was done the foreaaid day in. the said oonoci 
mild not hart thame in their nrivikM, bob 
that tbegr might have remeid of law betoir any 
Jndge or jndgea spiritnal or tempocal when and 
whiOTe it offerit. 

29 Judy, 1629. — John of Qmgengelt fore- 
epealsMsr for the oraftemen of the teilaoizns, pn>- 
teatib in the name and behaU of the hail! oraft 
that they may have aH lawful defensia in con- 
tra John Moffat [deaoonl on Friday next to 
cam in pnesenoe of the foreaadd Piovoat and 
Bailiea. 

An a^roement in^ this caoe waa oome to on 17th 
Septemheor foUowinig. 

19 April, 1629. — ^It ie aasif^it to I>az¥3an Bow 
M teio dayia to oompeir befodr the Provoet and 
CukiKes to make ooant and reckoning to the 
deaoon and orafta of the emiihs, and it it 
oidaait that the writing be nuud under the 
Brorvoat's sabacription ta make him warndng to 
oompeir the aaid day. 

Duncan had eyidenbly been the treaenrar of the 
craft, and had delayed making np his aoooonAB. 
The nuurk of each tradeemaai wee stnctAy did* 
tecied. 

2B Febniaiy, 1647.--Thomafl Gillaapie ohleist 
him of hie awiik canfeesion nevir to prent nor 
mark hu waric widi the mark of James Thom- 
son as catlar, nor of that manor nor faasoon, 
and if he fail therein to content and pay to the 
said James the sam of 4Qb. 
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Aiiiitiraiioa had sometimes to be reaenied to lor 
tike set/ileiiKiit of disputes in a ti»de. 

31 Jaouaiy, 1550.— The quhiUc day John 
Fovester, William Smart, aod Andrew Niod- 
son, commonly ohosin beiwizt tbe deaoon and 
canaftemen of hammermen, and Georse Oott, 
sadleiT, one of thair craft, aneni inooedience 
arjd uthdff difltorbanoes amang tbem. Ordania 
all things by^^one to be forgot aiMl Temittii on 
either lutnd, and in tyme cnminc, jgif the eaid 
Oeorse fail to them, the same Demr knawiD^ 
be SM pav 4Qb to Uke raid waxk and 20s to the 
ctait, luid all nthdr craftsmen that fail to tiiem 
to pav sicTike pane, thear falts being knawam ; 
ana if the said deaoon oppraseee the Mid Geot*^ 
or any nthir orafteman^ the fait being knawm 
in him, he sal pay siclihe panes. 

Whale the Council were always ready to a esott 
and maintain the ezclneive pirivilegee of the mer- 
obants aod craftsmen in toe bnf^h, they tocA: 
good rare lo protect tbe coinmnnity from any- 
VoAng like eztor'ion. Tbe prices of food wen fixed 
by a jury yearly, and in regaid to wine and ale, 
the prices of which flnctaaied, ipecial regulationa 
were from time to time adopted and ^iforoed. 
Quality was also a pnme oonedderatica. 

14 January, 1527. — It was fondin be the said 
tuqnest, with consent of William Dyk, deaoon 
of 'he baxterie, that the twa pemiy kife sal be 
16os., wedi babeo and gud and sufficient stutfe. 

7 JuIt, 1527. — It was fundin be the assize^ 
that WaMam QSllaepie, mieel-maker, had failzit 
tn putting of onr monie aeede in a peck of meal 
be aanld to Marion Lowe. 

31 October, 1545.— It » statnt that a bazter 
bake no bred but god sufficient staff and weif 
baken, and the twa penny laiff eal wey eleven 
nnces, and the three penny ladff twenty-twa 
izncee, nnder the pane of Ss unlaw, and the 
nitbdr bred, smaller and greater, effeidng- 
thereto. 

It is statut that na candil-makir make any 
candil in tyme onming btrt gud and weil bokit, 
oonlonn to the mesure to be gevin to thame^ 
and the puud fer 6d, under the pane of Ss. 

6. — ^MlSCELLANSOrS. 

Sales by public auction took place, not at tiia 
Gross, as one mjvgbt have expected, bc^ in the 
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Tolbooth. WTod, the aocticneer 8ta]Miin«[ ia a 
"booe" or false window of the old Tolbooth, 
itickag the Wynd. The teoancy, as well as the 
orwnmhip of property, seems to have hoeia pot 
«zp to poiraic loap^ 

5 Mary, 1522. — It was loapit opuilie at the 
said Tolbooth Wynd gif zia man wiad give mair 
nor aiKht merkis of mail in the zedff for the 
lazid witii the pertinents pertaining to umqohiis 
Andro Nortonn and now to Thcwnae Noirioiim 
bis soQ and aire, the qnhHk land lies bea&de 
tiie meroMt cross betwixt the land of Sir Dtmcaii 
Forester on the eist and the land of David Orag 
on the west, and there wee nane at the tyme 
that offervt aa mickle es the said ancht merids 
except William Dawsone. 

Here is an onusaally formal minute of a co a Aooe 
jwle. 

On Settesnclade tbe ten; day of December this 
zeir of god jay vcxivij sefiris, ane gown of 
damess begairisl with velvat lynit wSth bage, 
Topit to be sauld and offerit thairfor £10 ; ane 
hu-gtroun of velvat with pasmentis, popit to be 
danild and offerit thairfar £8; ane doublet of 
satin with ane tale, ropit to be sauld and offerit 
tihairfor £3 ; ame coloav de loy gown. w^Ji black 
lam skins, ropit to be sauld iod oSeanA tJ^sdrfov 
£3, quh'ilkis war ropit qniha would more ge^vin 
thrie sundrie mercat dayis, and ther^uEtir 
offerit to Patiik Oroney, owner thereof, upon* the 
prices abovewriUen, and keipit to him after 
the roping the first thrie mercat diayis by the 
spaas of twelf olkis with the wair, and beoans 
he wad not •lonss the same of the said' prioes, 
the BaiJiies sa<ald and assignit the same to 
Bobert Bras of Auchenbowie for the saids sons 
in. paJrt of payment of mere sums lor tihe 
qnhiilkis the said Patrick drew the said Bobert 



surety for him to certaine wifis in rjttnince 
owin^ to thame for aile served be tthe saio 
Patrik as cellannan to the Queine. 

Among old localities mentioned in these monntes 
aare the Inner Port, the *' toon end,*' which was 
near the " watenslap " at the Town Bum behSnd 
Port Street ; Bt Michael'Ss land^which was at the 
back of Munray Plaoe; the Weit Croft, after- 
'wsffds called the Howff, and known by Jihiyt name 
iSil this day; the Lovelandis, now 
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Blyihsboily or the haven ; Corabie's CroA>, &ft«r- 
wards called Bennde's Oroft, now ADan Park; 
anid the " Bouke Bfnm" whdch may be the Rap^ 
kxsh Bam, the name " Bouke *' coming, no donlyt^ 
fnm the Goelac hoc, a he-goat. 

I aha II oonokode thia lengthy paper mth a few 
mofie eaobnacts. 

20 Janimry, 1522. — ^Tbe same day Alexander 
Bobinaon took on him to preiff thia d^y 
Ivfteen dayia that he had wyv!e the wadset 
that be madie with John WiUiameoo tmohiaig 
the BonU wages that he gave to the servamts. 

3 Febraary, 1522. — ^The same day Robert ye 
Bros of Artiit hes put John Chvrk in the 
Staneae m will and sal caoBe to mend to tiha 
god tocm in sa far as he hes faJtit in the 
Drekin of the bmch set. 

15 Ja&mry, 1527. — ^Walter Oooalaiid was 
soreiy that a croce that Isabella Gntfie, his 
serveoit, had in wad of Agnes Ora^ suld be 
furthoomdng to the said Agnes within twenty 
dkys, the saod Agnes paying the sadd IsabeQ 
as meoQdiB as the said croce lay in wad to the 
said Isabell, and failing heirof to pay the waill 
d the said croce. 

17 January, 1820. — Sande Duncan gnmtit 
that he cam ower the dyk and cam m John 
Aikyne's cloiss. He was afterwards fined for 
the "tmblance maid in the cloiss.*' 

Alexander Bobeson grantit that he had a steil 
boDab of John Lovat and adlegit that he Ind a 
waaraiDt for the same. 

1544. — Signet letter snbscribed by onr soveran 
Tadae's dereet modir in favoor of John Hume 
of Blaeadir, grantmg his escheat of 0oods and 
f^r, ftc., p«-taAning to Alexainder Hoppin^- 
hill in Kelso, who was temoiiiiDg in England ib 
time of war and gave assiatafnce to oar auld 
eoemies the Emgliah specially in the bnradng of 
Jedbnnrh. 

9 July. 1645. Forbes, Lady Onrok, 

obleisses bir to pey to Robert Bras of Aoohen- 
bowde the som of £7 16s 4d betwixt the daA 
heirof and the feast of Michaelmas nixt to cam 
for breid malis to the said Robert hoB lodgBnig, 
owing be nmqnhiile Wailiaon, Bishop of Aber- 
dein. becans she received from the said Robert 
16 plates. 18 braid dishes, 18 transora, and 12 
saibers, Inrllia pewter -veesels perteiniag to the 
said nmqnhile Bishop. 
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2 Fehnutfy, 1547. — Darnd Bavora^ being 
peraewit be 'niomas Makalpy for tbe wrangoa 
nokiiiig fram bim of hifi> Jedbozt stal ohalkuoigit 
in dto aaad Da^d's hooa, tl»e said David erantit 
the aaixie waa in his hcoa and askit a day to 
teU bowe beia bis warrant for the mid ataf and 
aflBiflmit thereto this day twiaoty dayoa. 

10 June, 1547.— Deceonia tihat na servant epeUc 
to the Bailie bot he do him reverence with hia 
bomat in hia hadid, and gif be be fund obher- 
wiae doing or taking argumence a^iaa the 
BaiUe*s oommaod, to be doachargit of liis office^ 

26 November, 1548.~-Tbomae Sempill or 
Philp was oonviot be the aaid assise of the 
thef tuoos stealing <rf a bkk cow, broun>bacldt, 
waih a piuti on hir, stolen furth of the New- 
toun c£ DruTnoSirdin, within the barony of 
Ogilvyi, ftra Deivid Davidson, ane of the puor 
tenacta of the said lands, u|Km Tiseday laet 
by paeb at eleven hours of the day, and there- 
foie was adjnidit to be had to the gaUowa and 
there to be setlerit aa a robber. 

1555. — John Allan drew oaviUis for hja fourt 
pairt of a tenement of land pertainin^g to Sir 
John Orag. 

20 Novemher, 1556. — Andrew Boas, scnnetvime 
officer, deponit that he kn«w thai rnnqtinile 
Maj^t Joffray had seven powlder plautea 
olenziit the tyme of the pest and other axxikles. 

The above extracts do not ezhauat t»he notea taken 
from theee precious volnmea, but they wiU auffioe 
to show the nartttre and vaonet^ of tlteir oontenta. 
The author of a History of Stirling, pnbliiahed in 
1794, niter giving a very imperfect and inaccurate 
list of the town's ancient ohArters, eays : — " The 
private records oommenoe In 1503 ; whether they 
nad any of an ea>rlier period is not knowu. Na 
uilormaitiion of any consequence can be gathered 
feom them. They contain the acts of the Town 
Ooundil, which are inconsistent and so inexplic- 
able that it would be almost impoaaible to derive 
any material informaiion from tnem." It may be 
sonnised, I think with great probability, that 
Oaptain SnAhetOand, the aii1>hor of the hiatory in 
qiMetion, never saw the reoorda of which h<e ex- 
presses 80 poor on opinion. If he did aee them, 
ne oan have mode no effort to reed and xmder- 
stand them. It ie Inst beoau.9e too many looal 
bookmakers iiMlolentiy accept 8utherland'« abate- 
ment aa tnue, instead of inquiring for themeelves, 
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mad foQow has ^utmnipim m negleafcuig the VKtupeir 
m mr om of infotmatkii, thai uie histAJfy of Sur- 
Hing tftaaids ao mndh in need of beukg va-irritteo 
from MitiMiiiliG reoorda, mnnimyal as irett m 
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Thzbd Mextzng — 23vd' Jamlamy, 1006. 

EXmBmON OF GEOLOGICAL 
PH0T0GBAPH8. 

EXPLANATORY NOTE. 

(Bz Datid B. Mobbis.) 

The ffinportant btarioi^ which geological 
atraotnne aaB on the soeiMry of any dirtnot hna 
kog been reoogodaedy hull it is ooly in reoenb 
yean that the act of phoU^raphy liaa been 
atiHaaed as a method of Teoordi]i<g geblopcal facta. 
The photpgiapher has probably achdeved his 
gimtmt anooeaa m the oepiction of benBtaful 
soenery, bat it «a not gfeneraJIy uflodersboad thai 
the ^^looist is aJao the etodeDt of Bcenory. Hv 
atudies of the xocka h»ve for their object the m- 
Testi^Bitiion of the oondltiaDa ci the eaith'a sar- 
faoe m past tinuev down to the piresent. We 
are too apt to think of ih^ past as a time of violeDti 
nphearvala and cooitottions such as we do tkA 
eanwrdence nowadlayB. That idtaa tB laraeOy a 
fallacy. The acenery which we see aronzuf ns is 
eimpiBy the result oc the natural forces now at 
won, which have been contSnoed for long 
stuetchee of time. The psrooeaaee have been akvw 
and effective, and the tmansiticne, genenUjr 
spealoin<g, mamoL. Every set of oonditiona which 
prefTOiMa left its mank on all the sacoeeddng 
iandscapes, mst as the conditions now panevadling 
will affect the landsoapes of all' time heraalter. 
The gedogiat, then, zanges over the sorfaoe of Hbm 
conntry, and from what he sees he can tell, or at 
aU events attempt to find oat, what the ociumUy 
was like at varions stages of its past hdstoo^. 
From the poesent sceneory he asoertaans whsifc this 
past scenery of the ouuiuhry was. Oo the other 
nand it ia impoarible for him to grasp the tnie 
lelaticnB of the praseat features of a landscape 
without referenee to the geological canaea which 
have determined them. It is tberetore verry 
natnral that he ahoold call photography to hii 
aid to record the different types of scenery whiiob 
he finds around him, and whdch tell him their 
vaoyang taika d the far distant past. 

In &e year 1880 the Britiah Asaocoation for 
the Aidvancement of Scienoe came to a resohrtaon 
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thai it woB dmrable to form a na^onal coUecidoD 
of f^eolo^ical phjotQ^iwphs, and a Gonunift4»d waa 
oonstitated witii that object. By 1896 a oo3leo 
4ka cf 1412 photoffraplis had been ^pot togetihiear 
aiMl boosed in the Jdmaenin of Practical Geology 
alt 28 JeonmTin Street, LodcIod. The ynsk waa 
(riall oonit&aDed, and by 1903 printB to the number 
of 3764 had been aooepted. These photo^;iapli8 
Tvere, and atdll are, available for inepeotiom by 
afcudexitfi or othero iaterested, who may caU at tSw 
Miseum., and their acientific vadue is very gz«ut. 
It "wem felt, however, that a useful purpcee wouifid 
be served, and thait a wider area of stodeoits would 
be reached, were a adectkm of the photo^paftlMi 
Tepioduced aod publiahed. With maA viiew it 
W8IB dtecddsed in 1899 to pabliah a seriiee of pfautdoo- 
type piniiita and lantem alides selected from the 
ooll«cinon, and to iasue sets of 20 photosirap|hs a 
jeap lor three yeairs. The number of imbsariben 
who a^ed to take the sets was such that tibe 
Gamanittee were enaihled to give to subsordbers 
afn adddtional 12 pboiU>ga:ai{^, and so the issue 
Dombened 72. The parinits were taken from, the 
negatives of the photogiraohers, aU of whom, 
when asked, williqgly lent itheir negatives. A nmn* 
ber of competent ^eologi^ste were asked' to 
fiiznnitsh wnitten diescnptions cf the photographs, 
and theee are printed on the back of the mounts. 
It is this set of 72 photographs which is now 
shown. They have been classified in the foUow- 
ing way: — 

X, Local, 

Baldongeiibh— ice markingB. 

Stiirling Oastle whiinstone— weatheriiQg. 
%, Effects of lee Action, 

Perchea blocks. 

Boulder clay. 

Gktcdal oome. 

Pairallel rtMuis. 
5. Bivtr Action. 

Potholes. 

Stream erosdon. 

FormAtdoa of valleys. 
i, Suh-aerictl erosion, 

Qrikes. 

Bain-eroded pillars. 

Weatheruig en rocks. 

Iiaffwislips. 

SajicracacB in peat. 

Frozen eprangs. 
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C, Seascapes* 
Sand doiMS. 
Manoe erosioo. 
Sofameraed foMHt. 
Bajsed oeach. 
HoUow«d out baaalt dyke. 
BroJ€ctiitDg baaalt dyke. 

6, Rack Struetvre. 

AnitiolLnie. 
Folded stcaAa. 
OolomiiBir beaalU 
KiBcellaiieoas. 

7. Fossils, 

Tree items and rooU. 
IcfaikyoeaumB. 
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BiPEGiAL MsxTDio— 20tih Febraajy, 1906. 

MEMOBIAL TO THE LATE MB CBOAJUL 



A «peoiad meeting of Stftriiog N^Uiral Historr 
and ArohflBcdogioal Society was hteld in the South 
Institute on TuMday ev«niagy when a memoriaL 
tableft to the late Mr AJicnRMncter OoaR, first oor- 
ator of the Loaiitute and first President d the 
Sooiety, iraa n^jveiled by Dr J. W. Bafty, Dnn- 
falane, one d the trustees. 

Tbe tablet, defti^piied by Mr J. G. MtEnay, and 
eocecated by Messrs Matiueaon Brothers, Port 
Street, ha0 been placed in the vestibule. It 
bears the following inscrii^CQ — "In grateful 
zemecnbrasioe d AlexamdEer Qroall, i& first 
Curotor of iftiis Institute, a man of high scdantific 
attainments, gentle and lovable, whose Idfe was 
de<vcted to the earmest stndy of Nature. Bom 
at Brechisn, 1809; dfied ai, Stlrliing, 18Uh May, 
1886." 

Dr Lowaon presided, and there were aJso prs- 
aeorvt:— Dr Barty, Dunblane; Provost Thoanson^ 
Stirling ; Mr AJCes. Moyes, Staiiing Hig|h Gfcfaool ; 
Mr D. B. MofriS; Town Clerk; ez-Pinovost 
Yelfowlees. Bev. B. M. Ferg^sson, Logie; Bov. 
David Smith, 8t Ndniaoa; Dr Drew and Mrs 
Drew ; Mir J. B. Smith of CEffoid Pairk ; Mr W. 
L. Sharm and Miss Shina ; Mr Joflm £. Shearer 
and Miss Bosa Shearer; Mr J. T. Daividsooi, 
soUciton, and Mlias Davidtaon; Miss Moves; Mr 
Alezandflir Crowe ; MiisB Msir^ Cnoall ; Mr James 
Sword', curator, Smitih Institute; Mr Charles 
Johnston, AUan>'s Sohool ; Mr J. J. Mximo ; Jwl^e 
Fes^gusorb ; Mr J. Q. Afarray, artdst ; Mr emd Mjs 
Dosnfld Oowsni; Mr T. L. Bead, Boyal Bank; 
Mrs and Mdss Nichoiaon. ; Miss AHoe GalbraaKh ; 
Mrs and Mies Ferguson, Boyal Bank; Miss 
Hamet Hoige ; Min» Ebeniezer M'Lean ; Mir J. 
Bitchie and Miss Bitchie, BirkhiU ; Mr and Mis 
Joseph Kenny; Mr John JamieeonL TenrftoriaJ 
Sohool ; Major Taites ; Rev. Mr and M tb A^piew ; 
&Ir M'Bae, Allan Paiik ; Mr Jas. SomervtUe, St 
Nlitrdans; Mr Thomas Mnirhead, solioitor; Mir 
Tom Tayto; Mr David Masnshall, dentil; Mr 
Bobent Foster, pliisterer; Mr D. W. Logie, 
solicLtcr; Mr Laurence Saundierft, Inland 
Bevennie, etc. 
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Mx Mkmifl intimttted that letters of apology 
faad been, zeceived from Mm Ooall, who was not 
^tffOQs enoa^ to be pxewoit at a ceremony is 
wihdch ahe was yery nmch interested ; Miss Axm&a 
CroaU ; Gapiaaai StkHng of Keir, who had taken 
oreat interest in the movemeni, and would have 
been pneeent bnt for the fact that he woa on» the 
Oomtioeat; and ^mm Mr Leioaiaind Baker aoid a 
munbesT of otheore. 

Dt LowBon said: — ^Ledies and gentlemen, our 
Httie Sodeity meets to-night in rather unusiiaily 
inter estdoig ciicom-stances. Quite a number of 
those who have known Stirling looeer than I 
have, and a good many of those who, uke mvself , 
bave known it for a shosteir time, felt that a 
name long associated with this building shonld 
find here some pemnanent place and recogndtdon ; 
and aooordingly a movement wa-s ina/nguxrated 
some Idttle tirme aigo, which it was impossibJe to 
cany to an erjd sooner than this, to put on ne- 
oomd on the walls of <tihis bndldnng in simple torm., 
which becomes the men, the name of ^u> OroslL. 
the firot cmratofr of thiis mnsenm. (Applause.) 
He was a man of great gifits ; he was a man ox 
stilil fpPOBit&ic modesty. To great kindness he 
added gireat fbve for his feillowmen and fair 
things around hiilm, and many wished tbait tflutf 
simple, kindily man- should be oommemarated 
here. (Applause.) And may I be allowed to say 
as master of the Hi«gh School of 8tirlin<g— aosd I 
SBSooiate myself with Mr Moyes more partioularlv' 
m this — ^that we look on this ocoaeion witU 
peoulmr initerest, for he wsiis the finst scienos 
master m the RLgh School of Stirlioig. (Ap- 
plause.) Away back ss fesr as 1878, I think, ne 
Degan< the teaching itblere of what nowadays might 
be called " Nature Knowiledge," and with his own 
g^eat entihusiasm and )zreat love he imbued not 
a few who down to t^is time reckon' him one 
of the most interesting and valued teachers. It 
is not my puorpose to intrude myself on- this meet>- 
ing to-ndcrht. I am here as Chairman simT>ly to 
direct you. Dr Bariy, who knew Mr Croall veiry 
intimatetly, and was closely associated' with his 
appointment, has very kindly consented to pHace 
Dpfore this little mteeting some of the feelings 
which made memibers of the Archaeological 
Socie^, as weHil* as the direotons of this museum, 
and obbens, take up thie moyement, and Mr 
Moyes has been kind* enough to agree to speak 
for a moment or two. Let me, withoat any 
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fortber delay, ask Dr Barby to addtreas tihjs meet* 
i^g. fAppIanse.) 

JDt Bsurty eaoii: — Dr Lowmo, ladies and aeth- 
tlleixiief]|, — ^I iregxet greaUy that the -doity whim I 
have been aaked to dasoharge was not iMadetFiakeik. 
by Oaptam Stirling of Keir, whose fatiher, Sist 
WiUJam Stklirjg Maxwefl, spoke ao eloquently 
wfth i«£eirea]ioe to Mr Thomas Stmart Smil'h, tike 
gemencNiB ^iver of these bodJdin^ and of the ool- 
tection of paintdu^, at the opening of tftii-s 
Inetdtote in 1875, or by my £rieDd Provost Thorn- 
eon, the ofBcial Trustee of the Institute, who we 
aU reoo^^nise dm his public addTeeseo tooches 
nothing that be does not adoiui. (Applauie.) At 
tftie eeone time it affords me special pleasiiire that 
'my pomtdon as an orrginad Trustee who took part 
in the a<ppointmei]rt of Mr Alexander Orioall 
should, i<n the absence of Captain Stirliu-ff and 
by the kioid reqneBt of the Provost, havie M. to* 
my beinig asked to ^>eak thie evendnig with le- 
fereiLoe to his life history. You may natturally 
suppose that being iTxtimately associated with Mr 
Qroal'l in tihe aSsairB of the Ijietiitnite for ten 
years, I can ^ve you personal infonnatd.on regard- 
ang him, whifle tne troth is that Mr GroaiU was; 
much too modest and retdcent to speak to the 
Tntstees fireely regarding his own career. la- 
deed, the more importaiU> facte whdch I aim to* 
miention ha-ve been obtainisd from othens, andi 
especdaUy firom a notice of Mr Croaill pinepared 
many years a»> by our reverend eaid reepeoted 
frieoid, Rpy. Mr Qoldie of this town. (Ap- 
plause.) The object of our meetin^ff <his evemdug 
u to do hoiumr to the snemory of Mr OroaU. It 
may be said that twenty years have passed since 
bds death, and that this honour is, therefore, 
tardfly bestowed. Let thds be said. On the^ 
o^er haoid, nu^ we not ask whether it is not a 
greater proof of the abidinig reputation of a main 
that his memory should be grMO and floaroi^ing 
a quarter of a century after his death, when (he 
puMic have had time thoroughly to estimate the 
value of him and his work, than that a hasiy 
monument shouiLd be erected on hie grave, while 
the glamour of ao engaging personfiJity may mis- 
lead the judgmeoit. (Applause.) Happy is the 
man who is hononried' by a generation^ who knew 
hun not. (Applauee.) Mr QrceilPs life feisbory 
wais similar to that of many diistin>guif!hed Scots- 
men. He had by eelf-deiifilal and' persistent 
effoR everoomie the difficulties which sparse- 

V 
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meaiw and deZtcate beailtb ^kioe in iJbe iraflr oi 
jounff aiKl clever counAffT Ja<hk He wbb Dom 
iMBf 3reohdn in 1809, and neoeived, as so many 
ci ve have dooe, tbe midisMatB of edacaiauon. at » 
poffiah achool. Bven wiiile aarviag an aDpreniiio»- 
4riiip to A carpenter lie acquired a taste for Iken^ 
tare eJid for the etudy of natuonal hiatory. On 
ooimpletdx)(g his apprentioeahip, he attended the 
Uindvarflity of Aberdleen for nearly two aeasione. 
He therealber resolved to adopt the ^^J^E^y 
honourable profesBion of a teadber of youtih. The 
fizvt echiool to -which he waa appointed wae in 
Ferry Street, MontiroBe, from which he waa piro- 
moted iai 1830 to that of Loanhead, a hoanlet di»> 
tani 2^ miles from Montroee. His aocceaa aa a 
teacher numt have been very mairi&ed, as wsdihui 
two years he beoaane parochial teacher in the 
Forfaashiie pttnuh of Guthrie. Still farther poo- 
snotnon in hia profesaioD awaated ham. In prooeBa 
of time he waa traiuilatod f n»n Gkithrie to StnuU 
tona School in Moniroee, where he beoeme ac- 
qnainited with Dr Howden, the weU-knowa 
medicaiL man kk Iklontroee and & daatmffufiEhed 
local natnralisiy with ^diom he oomtinTied oo> 
terma of intdmacy, and firom whoee ooAfea mora 
hae been gathered aa to Mr OoaH's eaidy life 
flbcny than hae been obtained foom any other 
«aaroe. In 1869 Mr Croall reoeivedi his laat aq*- 
podntmient as a teacher. In that year he waa 
trenefenrad to the Seaaicnri School! of Loanbead. 
While ttb Montrose he was weU reoog^njaed as an 
enthtniestic fKvturalisb and! the life of an inrti- 
"tute m that town known aa the " Scientific La- 
atitnte." The botanical diepartment was Ma 
espedai oare, and he waa believed to be the best 
au^hon^y in <Kbe zoology of the MontMse dia- 
tiict. Ue waa also a diert^n^diedl babamat> 
^xud in those days carresponded with ench eminent 
arizthoritdes aa BaSfoos, Dickie, Hotter, and 
Darwin. So highSy w«rpe hia acqniremeDita as ft 
botamiat raited UusJb in 1855 Sir William Hooilaar 
aaked Wm to prepare a Herbarinnn of the olanti 
in Biuemar for the use of her late Majesty Queen 
Victoria. He h^d a very thopouffh and com- 
pilete kriowledge of ^the plant life of Deeande, and 
ffD««<red! neither time nor labour in e3ct>ending hSs 
in formation. It ia narrated of him that on 
F-idiny rffights he frpquenitly left his house at 
mid i>ht in onder that he might be readly to 
lx)tain4se in some favonrite pleui by sunrise, re- 
inrninfir home on the Saturday night after ao- 
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^ompliahing a waJIk of 40 or 50 miks. It Ds even 
flOMl tbait during has boUiokail ^xcondoDB be 
would, in order to eoosKMnise time, sleep on. the 
heather. Nothdntf ooald better show hiie en- 
tiraaiaKm for tshie bntfich of acienoe. I iinaigine 
that if any- o! ns here spent a ein^ ni^ht on the 
heather wLeaoi m search of a rare flower we would 
acajpoely repeat the eocperiment. (LaiuEhter.) 
When, t^eadher of the Loanhead deesibaal Schooil:, 
Mr QpoaiQ prepared what "Wbb then and etaii is 
reoogpnised as a great work. It 'had for its aob- 
Ject "Brutish Sea Weeda; Nature Priiuled." li 
wae published by the wett-known. firm of Brad- 
bury & Evace m 1860. It m sad to think that all 
Mr Qnoall's laboaFs on this work benefitted ham 
not a whit. Hie sowed and another reaned'. 
There wbb a cotaim Mr Johnstosie sxippoeecli to 
be comjovnedi with him in the preparation of the 
work, aedi alithoiH;jh nearly the whole labour was 
nndeptaken; by 'hSr Groatl, we have it on the 
.amthoritiy of our respected frieoMi, Mr GoJdie, 
that the whole profits of the work found thedr 
waf into Mr JohnsPtone's keepin-g. (Laughter.) 
Before any settlemeEot of aooouots took place Mp 
Johnobone died, aood not a penny reached' Mr 
<Voall, if the iinformat''on obtained' by Mr How- 
deo be correct. Dr Ho^vden says, "I knew Mr 
Ooam iBukiKnately when he was preparing this 
book. B^ days were spent in the otrnd-ger^ of 
teaohioig anr elemeDtairy school, while the m/^txta 
wiere dii^oted to literary work, leaving him bttle 
time for sleep. The micaosoopic d««winge were 
by hamseif, as also wise the lettespressi The il<l<uB* 
traitioos were naiture printed. This process was 
the invemfcion of Mr Bradbnrv.. and was nnfar- 
tonateily lost when he died." When ait Mbntmoae, 
Mr Croall did not oooGufine hjroeelf to the study of 
botany. He also found time to acqnire a very 
aconralbe knowledge of entomology of the dSs- 
frict« and his vsJuable ool'leotioo of insechs was 
^fb by hdm aa a donation iK> the local nvoseum, 
wbeO' hie received' in 1863 the appointnrvent of 
libnuriain to the Qity of Derby library and keeper 
of Its Museum and Herbarinm. I have been un- 
able to obtafn any notes as to the ten yeairs spent 
by Mr OroaliL in Derby. Probably they were as 
mneventful aa they were happy. Mr Qoldio 
merely iflera to the fact that, whrle in Derby, 
Mr Omall took excursions to Oomw^dl and other 
oomntieK in search of specimens, and made valu- 
able add!iiionB to his collections. "i/Lt Thomas 
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Staurt Smitb, the fconider of thu lD»titTite, died 
in* December, 1869. The Trustees l<»t ik> time in 
ctarymg oat, tbe kiBtTactioiM which he fefi for 
their goildaiioe, and ao soon bs the Town- Ootmdt 
had fixed on the site on which we now etaiMl, 
plans weme prepuj^, offers wiere accepted, and 
the present buUdingis were eTeot<ed. In 1873^ 
the Trustees weire xetudBv to appoint a carator, 
and their unanimous eboLoe fell upon Mr Ooeli. 
The salary was not a high one, but the appoint- 
ment otherwise yna one which suited Mr Oroedl, 
end it is needless for me io tell joa how admir- 
ably he saited and filled the office. I cannot re- 
oolfect now what his emoluments in Derby were, 
but I am sime that wftuutever the charms of Deiiby 
may ha^e been, they were in Mr OroaH's eyes, 
as they are in ours, small wihen compoffed with 
those of Stirling — ^beautiful in its situation and 
more replete with historical associations of the 
deeoest interest than an>y other town in Soot- 
lana. (Applause.) In Staling he found at last 
his home, and he died curaitor of the InstituJbe 
sifter ■hddin'g the office for ten yeam. Those 
yeare yr^re to Mr Oroatl years of happiness ajvcE 
usefulness. While no one could canverse with 
him for even a few mimites without being satis- 
fied that (he was a man of unusual abdliity and 
exceptional acquiiilements, fae was naturally so shy, 
so si^jeot, so ipeace-lcrving, so free from se!B- 
assertdon, that except to tftwse who were per- 
sonally intenested in his own special studdes he 
was not intimateily known. (Applause.) I can- 
not recollect that a sii^gle xinplcasaaiit incident of 
any kind miarred the compMe trust and oou/- 
fidenre which the Trustees jwposed in Mr Ooall 
tai the last dny of his Mfe. While Mr CroaU's 
modesty and tact induced him to refirain from 
adyisiniz the Trustees oonoeimin«g the affains of 
the Insft-iitAite as much as he might have done, the 
Trustees gladly listened to every sufrgestion of 
his, and gafv<» effect to them when their funds 
permitted. Unfortunately the free revennie from 
the Trust was even less them that it i-s now, and 
the efforts of Mr Groall and of the Trustees at 
that time hsd to be dirwrted mainly to the oere 
and custo^v of the Iiistitute omd its -v'^.Vuable 
oonfeats. The admiTable condition in w^wh the 
paintinps, «»nd pafrticuflarly th^ lovely w.nd d"elncate 
wa*«T colnirs are, shows with wha-t faithful 
skill thev lTa^'e been c^ired for. Soon after com- 
5njg to Sbiirliug, and after the affftitrs of the In- 
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«imiite had beeoi put on a pennanent footkig, 
Mr OroaJl fleams to have befthaaght hjnnself of tihe 
suooesB wliioh had attended the Scieiutdfic lofliti- 
tate of Moiutirc8e> and to have ooookided that the 
district aronmd StiidiDg afforded an admilnkble 
fieiid for the opemtioiM of a Natuml HiRtoiy and 
Archftological Society. He aooorddngly, in 
Novembep, 1878, caUeid itogetherr to the Smith Ia- 
fftiitute those Stirling fpeouemien known, to bam 
to be tniteipesied in ithe study ol theee birancheB 
of 0Dience. It was aAineed that stepe chould be 
■taken to farm a "FMd dnb." A eabeeqnent 
nvaetrieg was held shortly afterwiurdB. The cir- 
xmlar (^J'ling this meeting (signed by Mar Oroall) 
ataied that the objeota aimed at oy the psxK 
nwtenB were the ooQection of speciffiens in aJl 
departanents of Natuval Hietory, visits to in- 
toneetiiig looaliidea, meetings for the reeding of 
oapere and diBcaasion thereon, end for the ex- 
mbiticn of specKmens, the formatioD of a ooit- 
lection and a reference library. At thia meeit^ 
ing, which was well atteoaded. it was aaneed to 
form the " Stirling B^ld a<ub/* and 1^ CboaH 
was elected to be the first Premdeni. (Ap- 

Slanse.) The Field dub in now kziown; as the 
tiiQllDg Ka^tmrel H^tooT' azk} Arofaspoloigicai 
Socadtiy. It haa been in existence for 27 yeass, 
and the great ou oo oos. which has attended it is 
nDiversBuIILy known. Few towns in Scotland have 
a similaF sodeity which has achieved a liSke soo- 
cess, or which has so admirably fidfiUed the ob- 
jects aimed at by its foimder, Mr Croall. (Ap- 
planse.) W'hsut> then, were Mr Oroaire sdenitSfio 
tktlbaaoaments? In the fiont plaoe, he was really a 
greeit botandet. Hiis knowledge of the flona o£ 
fieeside and meighbonTing glens was exaot and 
oompileie, and I uaderatand that he had acqnnrad 
a similar exh/instiv-e knowHed'ge of tihe plants ol 
the Stirling distriot'. He had made also a special 
stndy of fungi, lichens, and mosses, and his name 
is xefpRied to in well-known text boohs. In the 
second place he was no mean atrthority in 
soology, especially in the departments of oon. 
cholo^ and entomolgy. In the third pliace his 
acanirements in arotueoTtofii^, aafwl specia^y in the 
arcSueologjr ol «thiB disfariat, were extiensive. This 
as, yon will admit, a remarkaUe reoord for a 
man whose best years had been devoted to the 
hard, engrossiiKr, and exhausting duties of en 
elementary teacher of childrpen, and who had 
little, if siRiy, eztraneons assootance to enoooorage 
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bim. Hifl viae in li£« Imom one honoaraUe office- 
to aoDtii«r wub eni/wrAy due to ham <ywn effocts. 
His eztennve and aoctuwte acqTUpem€nts as a 
scientist nvore |p&ked by fans own eu(>erioar abili- 
ties aod adznirabAe aaid) adf-deiiiyioKr diii^eQce. 
He remaiined a teacber to tbe last. He was seen 
ai bis best wben some fdend or <ptrpil wbo bad 
^rnd bis oosnfidenoe came to bim seeking belp- 
in bas stody ci OMbtuiral bisbory. To siuii he 
poaaned aoA, in lucid aod weiKL-dicsen} ^rards tbe 
ttooonate iiiloirm«taoD with wbicb hie own mind 
was so fntllLy stored. His ^eatest {>]easiane was. 
to aid and enoouraige tfoch stiodents of neture. 
Thas is not tibe oocaeion on wbicb to refer to tbe 
happiness of bis home life ; 'but we nuiy, ait least, 
say tbds, ithat we ftake leave aincendly to con- 
ffiMbaLate Mrs Groall and ber family, and oar 
fraeod Mr jSw(>rd>, bis scn-in-iaw, on the tjibate 
wbiob is being paid this evening to tbe memory 
of Mr Ooall. (Applause.) I observe in tbe 
notiice of Mr Qroaill wbioh Mr Goldae prepared in 
1886 that be meotions that ami eminent latenuix 
man bad offered to write a memoir of Mt Oroalf, 
aaid that be declined to allow bim to do so. It 
would not have surprised any of us, I know, bad 
the la;te Mr Samned Smiles chosen the Idle of 
Mr QnoaiEl as the subject of one of bis deligbbfal 
books. Mt Ooldie bints that be then knew of 
the existence of materials which would enabde a 
woKhy sketch of Mr Ooall to be pre^Muned. If 
this be so. we mey hope that even yet a biography, 
hoDOUPable to Mr OroaU and benefkiaJ to a 
vatmaiBBT ^neneration, may be prepared aind pub- 
fished. (AppkuQse.) Whether this hope lis 
nealised or not, ^ nuust be graitifying to Mr 
Qroali's oneilations and friends ttad. so many of the 
leading oLtizenis of Stirling woold, upwaids ot 
twenty yee^re after bis death, have met together 
to do bim bonour. After aHl, ft is not the heap- 
ing together of gold, or the self-assertion and 
struTciibe of public lolfe, whi-ch brinjjss bappimess 
ftiud honouflr bo amy man. Tbe respect of etvefpy 
one is uiTtimately bestowed in larger measure upon 
the eanrwsti and dfiKigent. searcher after (trui'h., who 
by his difioovemes in the world of nature helps ds 
the bett-er +o plorify the Great OneoJtor and 
Fatbenr of all. (Apnlnnse.) He has not li^'ed in 
v«in who has do^ie the work which Mr OoaJl did, 
and we •pejoice to thank that the flelf-effao«»irent 
aiwl shy hnmiliitv of tbe man has no^- snccee^^nd in- 
biding from us here, and trom many who aire not 
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bare, ibas i^reot abiHities and ezoepiional acqiaJ3«> 
VMCvta aft a scieniiit, and his high character mkI 
•zceUenee as a man. (ApplaiMo.) 

Mr Moyes said — Ae one ol Hbe mem^bero wbo 
nrw the on^ ci thia Socieiy aoMi aasodated ynth. 
Mr CroaU m itU eealj yean, yoor Council hanre 
aaik«d in« to «ay a few words on this occasion. 
It is to zoe a most intereatinf^ ceremony. It re- 
oafla the asj^y meetings of oar Scwiefty and ih» 
unweiLaied efforts of our first Preflddent, in whose 
memory the tablet, now unveiled, has bean 
erected. There waa something of the aunee^ 
oaihii in Mr Groall's life when I lonew him. The 
iret and worry of his busier and more etrennoin 
days were paat, and were to him but ireminiscesicea- 
to be reoatled at will. So much of his life had 
been opent amid the trajiq<uil silences of Na<t<u<Te 
that our friend oould look with the seriooe wiadiom 
of a philosopher on the faitings and eoanowis, tba 
Joys and dieappointmenta of mian. Of ham iA» 
poist'e worda were aptly truo— 

Child of Nature, 
Thy thongbta and feelings shall not die, 
Nor leave thee, when gray hairs are nigh, 

A melancholy skive ; 
But an old age serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night. 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

For an exoeinent appreciation of our firat Presi- 
dent I would refer yon to the In Memoriam 
address by the Rev. Mr Qoldie in Vol. VII. of 
oar transactions. It is only necessary to give at 
this time a brief sketch of Mr Croall's oonineotion 
with OUT Society. The meatinz to form thiua 
Society was called by Mr Croall in November, 
1878. At that meeting be was elected iita firat 
president, and he oontiniued to hold office unt&I 
nis death in 1886. At its institoition our Society 
was known as "The SUilii^ Field Chib," later, 
for reasons reoord'ed in ite tranaactaons, it took 
the more comprehensive name by which it is 
now known, "The Stirling Notuiral Hiatory ami 
ArohasoLogJcal Society." A -glainoe through the 
first- six \'olu>mes d our tramsactions willl show 
htow largeify we are indebted to Mr Onoall for 
work cime in £ts interest. Duiing Uie seveQ. 
yearn he presided over its meetings, in additioin 
to hifi annnal addtess aa President, he read many 
pap'^ni on vanrious subjecfa connected witSi natural 
lostory, and ga^e gjraphlc acoounta of ezcuraiona 
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lo ddjffepeoit TooBlities in the neighbourhood. It 
WSA chairacteriatic of him that, xatber thAOi aeem 
to monofKriiise the tim« at the meetings of tha 
SoQKfty, he contrived to get the Secretaiy to 
read tnamy of Uie notee he hiwi drawn up. A caipe- 
ful stud^ of these pa{>ere ie movt interestine and 
isifitiiuctive. For toe acoond volusne (1879-cfO) ct 
the tnansaotdone Mr Croall oompiled a most u0»> 
M lift of the ptantft found wift^in a radius of 
20 males of Stiirjdn^, ^pii'tlh an inddcatioQ of tbeir 
oocuntenoe -wtietJier oommoo or o^re. Hie ool- 
lectiioni of pilanitA whilch he left to tkU Socieby is 
one of the most compI«be of local colSectiooa. 
In his ftnat pnesidentoal addM«s Mr Oroall ueed 
these -wandA : — " We -would fain dm press uppon aR 
that the sbndy of Natqme is a study to which no 
one wiH tmm without being wiser, and' ficm 
whioh no ozie hns ever come without being better, 
thfut it i» a study available to all as iit is euJtabie 
to aE, oilid or young* niaJe or female, for every 
ome who Vyvea his oonntiy, for every one who 
loves hifi Qod. Onward, then, be our motto, 
'Knowledge is true happiness.* May all our 
effontB be to become wiser, and to be wiser that 
we may be better — ^betber men, better women, 
better cittjusens, bettt-eff CXhristians." The work of 
one who wrote in thds way — and these woids were 
but the reflednon of hSs daily lile — wa<s boond to 
Itave an influence of the best kind. One side of 
Mr Qnoalil's work fpom which a number of our 
membere -benefited very much, and to whdch they 
look b«ck with grateful remembnvnce, was thle 
ezoujTisionis to the different localities under hda 
.gnidcmoe. These were red letter days to somie 
^ OS. One can nev«ir forget the losiig summer 
days spent in the gjenoA of the OchiJis or elsewthesne 
discussing the habit« of ihe commoner fk>wering 
plants, gatbenixLg specimens of tthcee more un- 
common, lingeining o\'-er and distinguishing the 
different sp^es of ferns, searohing for mosses 
in fruit, notinig the oocurrenoe of the rarer binda, 
and watdhin>g their flight or a;tteffnpt!inig the 
captups of some nnnisual insect. Then would 
come tihe rest on the hillside whille we ate a 
modest kmch, lisbeniing the while to a desaription 
of the oontenits of tdie vaeculum. It was on days 
Iske these that one realised how mnoh Mr Qroall 
knew of Nature and her ways. 

To him the meanest flower that blows oouHd give 
Thoughts that did often Idle too dieep for tears. 
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But what need to say move. To those who knew 
Mr Onoyi there will come th« remembranoe of 
the atdet, modest workeT, who cared onlv to do 
his cnity weU, and' who aoughi not for istsae on 
h a n po m a. His hSe mis^ have been ^vrdtten by 
the author who made Dick, the baker of Thouoo, 
saad Tboonao ESdwards, the BaoiAshia-e na^urailist, 
famous, but he did not caie to have this dooo. 
Hio life stogry woold have been intensely ifofaeiest- 
ing. After an internal of 21 years it is fiUdirg 
that this memoordal of so kindHy and good a man 
^houild be placed here where he labcmred falfch- 
fally, aod this Soodety is honoured in hemp able 
to acknowledge him as its fcmideir. (Appflanise.) 

Dr Lowaon — I tlhfiinik you will agree with sne 
thai if rea&ODB weme asked for placing thia tablet! 
here ttvnigiht they (heive beeoi amply given ; and 
I think vou wiQ find that Dr Barty, wiio is now 
to xHweil this tablet, will show that it is not out 
of keeping with the tomi whom it i-s in^tended to 
•ooanfmemorttt^. (AppJsAise.) We wished it to be 
80. It is simple, modest aa he was, a fittinig 
memoriail in the home he last occupied. I have 
to ask Dr Barty to unvedl it. (Applause.) 

The company then •moved from tiie h&U to the 
Testibnle. 

Dr Barty sadd Jit was perfectly unneoessairy for 
hdm to make any further observations in refer- 
eoioe to Mr OroailT. He was sure they would all 
heBotSSLj approve of the artistic fonm of the bnass 
and its nat<uDraI suitabHeneas as regarded simplicity 
for the exceHent gentlemen in whose memory it 
was erected. Mr Oioall worked there, end they 
saw ihe result fn the museum numumentum cera 
perenniua. 

AmSd appLaiQSei, Dr Ba<r<ty then umveiled the 
tablet. 

Provost Thomson s&ld that a very importanit 
oerenM>ny had been snicoeasfully acoompliflhisd, 
and they wesie pajiioularily indebted to those who 
had helped it tmrough as they had done. Ti was 
fitting that some memoriaiL to the fireit oanutcv 
shouOha be pLaoed in the Institute, and though a 
long time had elapsed snnce his deatlh, that had 
DOW been aooomplished. Thetne could not* be a 
hetteft memorial of one who had been spoken of 
in such deseirvecRly hiprh teitms that night. Mir 
CVoali was in love with itetuire. which he made 
fats urpjent stoidy, and he had le^ more than ti»t 
manorial in the ainple works thaJt had been re- 
fenied to that nig^t. He tibonght they were par- 
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ticnkrly Hwlebibed to Dr Baity., an ori^uial tma- 
tee cf tiie Intffcitate, for the appneciatton whicb 
he had <fe l ii v »Mr«i in negsiyl to Sir OoaU askd hk 
Tvnrk. They had heea fortimate m having with 
Ishem Dr Barty, who thon>u^hly knew Mr Oroall, 
and oould bo nLolh'ly aippreciate the work he did 
in Stirlifig. (Applaniee.) Every wcrd ol the 
enlogiiiam had been deserved. He moved a hearty 
vtyte of thanke to Dr Baity and Mr Moyes for 
their addneeses. (Applaoee.) 

Mr Monifi eoiid he wiehed on behalf of the 
Society to aak t^em to express tiwiir thanks to 
Mr J. G. Mttrmy, wrtisty who had deaigned the 
memoriail. The tablet spoke for itodf, and ha 
thoDg^ht Mr Muraav had been aingnlovrfy saocee»- 
ful ia pPodKtcrag tnnt sample, effi^dve demaa, a 
design which was not only appropriate for a 
nvemordal bat also for the anan whom it coni^ 
memorated. (Appianse.) He thought the 
Socdety was fortonate in having in ite loember- 
flhap a gentlemen like Mr Miuray, who oooJd 
give ft hem the henei^t of his artistic tol««t in 
thflt way. (Applaoee.) He ehooM aleo like to 
men^oDi iheiir indebted-meeB to Mr Mathiesom, the 
en&raver of the plate. (Applaiuise.) It was 

Sai^jfvin^ that they had in the town a man lirke 
r ^fethQeson, who cooM Tyrodnoe aoch work. 
(Applaiose.) Dr Lowson ha«L presided wotih his 
OQstomary ffnace and tactfulfieae, and* theor thanka 
w«iii8 also due to him. (Appianse.) 
The psocoedinf^ tenninatoa. 
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(By Db Dbsw.) 

It is now ft ffood miinber of years since I hmi, 
the pcTviiliege at Teading a paper belooie the masir 
ben oi ma Society. My subieot cu trhe ]s«t 
ocoasiooi was of a somewhab baroairoaB chscacber, 
besDc entitiiBd Uie " Headmg Stone of StdrJiiig," 
a sQbject neoessarily relating to events wbach axis 
not ttkeiy to near in our enUighieiied age. Tfa» 
present paper is of a totally dmerent Idod, beiinig 
conoenued wxth the thoagbto an*d aspursitioais 
ooconring to an indaTidoal possessed wiUi a strOM 
desire to obtain a knowleoffe off the troe way of 
life, here aod 'hereaifter. In both instanoee the 
mbjedta or ''findia" fonod in«; and each one 
having a local iaiierest peculiar to IfaseJf , and on 
tlMut gromid specially oomdng within tM obj«ats 
of onr Society, I have deemed them worthy of 
pt ps uud ation to yoQ as a oootribation towaodiithe 
work ooi whsbch oar life aa a Society maitily 
depends. The pH>eT wiiich I wirii to plaoe befofis 
you to-nigh^ is divided noaibo three psrts: — ^A 
short intTockictdoD^ the Joornal, and one or two 
words ref eimung to some of the salient indidtonte 
ski whooh Dr Muschet was eawaged later oa in 

JDS. 

The Jottbkal or John SAxmDiiRS 
MNtsghbt, Esq., M.D., ot Bntymr.T., 

BEIKO THB InTBOSPECTIONS OC- 
CUBBIKO IN EaBLY MaNHOOD TO ▲ 

Stibuno Oottntt Gemtlbmak, who 

UTED IN THIS NeIOHBOTTBHOOD IN 
THE liAST ObNTUKY. 

The finetti entry m his Journal oooum on Jaonairy 
Xf 1822, and the last eods with tiie owcital of a 
pilieaeaat dtreamf on Mairoh 13, 1840. In this 
pexkxl of eighteen yean there is ieveal«d an in- 
teo^sting ■j^Iimpee of the inner man in' his naiii- 
fnl sUrpi^glBe to obtajn a knowledge of the nasiis 
of spdratoal Tife, and to aecure peace when beyond 
the dark shadow which oomes to us b,YL Fe«- 
qnent relerrences aire made to the ordinary affaim 
wihiich pertain to the education of a medioat 
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wUM^ixaat of the period, and ibere i« ako inohidttd 
an account c£ a undkiag toar performod m iba 
OGmntj of B\fe in the autnnmi of 1825 by ^fir 
Mmchet and a yoonf^ compondoa. The samama 
OD the tstJe page of the manuscidpi has been 
enised, but there ie ample proof that the Joiimajl 
was written^ in hia early yeavB, by Johm Saiuulen 
Mxuchet- of Bcrkhiil. If more proof were need^ 
to oonfinn the authorship of tftie vokune, ifc mighb 
be added that the book ynas found' by a dose and 
•diear friend amoBESvt other Roods eiposedi for 
sale at BirkhJIQ on. Dr M^iwcbet'e dieceaae, ivhicU 
ccoorred on October 24, 1886. He had then 
reached the ad'vaaoed ajpe of 81 ye»ra. Boroi in 
India ita the yeej^ 1805, he speoit the gineater pait 
of his Idle in this oountry, 'with, the ezoepUon 
of a short period ptaEed in Clif ton, "when ha 
ooocrpted the post ot hooee aurgeoni to the SoqeiI 
ho«p<tal. 

He now lies bariled in the Old Chiiirohyaid of 
8tirHnfi[, wilthds) the^ shadow of the Tower of the 
West uhurch. His patemaJ graodfather, tfaa 
Retv. John Mnachet, was one of the ministenB of 
the High Church cf Stirttinig. He waa born in 
1728, ordained in Aogiut 2, 1760, and died in 
April 22, 1793. His remadna are interred in tba 
dhanoel of the East Ohniroh. Thn>iKghout U>f^ he 
bore an opidght character, for inscribed on his 
tDmbfltoDelyin^in th.^ CShnPohyard are the wordb 
*^taken fiPom Holy Sar3pit<uzte — "The memory ol 
the voBt is hdesaed/' Prov. x. 7. Dorii^g hia 
life he oooafpaed* 1)he old manae which then ettood 
at the top of Bnoad Street, olose to the CSvoich. 
The faittber of John SlaiiAdonf Mnsohet was a 
physician who practised in Stirling and the snr- 
loonding ooontay. He died in July 30, 1837. 
In those days medical men were not so numerous 
in this diiBt^ct as ihey are at the present tdme. 
The field for .practiice waa more cjotensive and 
remtmorativie. These neasons may have led thie 
son (to adiopt his father's professian. Bert Dasne 
Nature, had ahe been consulted on- the matter, 
would have deciieed otherwdse. Her neady 
answer would have been, l<>t the young man his 
tdmined for the clergy^ and his taJents will there 
find a fitting sphieie of action. The contents of 
fads Joamail' bear ample testdmony to this opinion ; 
aa dte varLoos entries relate more or less to Ques- 
tilons beeuning on the imnmrtality of the soul, in 
which he seems to have been deeply and' oon- 
stantly intenested. The subject of leli^Son 
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appeeiiB to have been his coofitant compeoiiLoD, 
engrosatnff bis UicughitB, and as a cooeequenoe' 
the preudbusBA a£Fairs of life ^iTOukl seAm to have 
beoofme to him a seooDdary oansidera^doo. ; and 
his mind 'wns reiukaiod a prey to a meJancholly 
whdoh. at timies was most cuLsbreamng. Doabtleas 
it is iM>t unasuai to meet with this jwnoinmal oon- 
ctttaon of mind Whtm so complex a probliem as 
immoFtellit^ and its co-pela^dves whoH^ eu^^e 
the aittention of the spiritiaally aspiring i<n- 
dLvidual. While that may be true, it dfl no leaa 
centatn that, as opeFaitaiDg alike in all assets, per- 
faape the insticot which seeks after God and the 
annofte is the moat powerf lil ia man. Enqudry 
on this qxtfsbion from the scientific side of nattire 
30 fniitlesa. AppaineDitly no eolution ia a^iaiflr 
able by thie metliod of approach. These things 
ATS not focmd in any known depsurtmepnb of 
sdeaice. They bebng to philoeo^y. Acoord- 
SD? to Mr Herbert Stoemcer, re3%gion wbb essem- 
tdall^ a philosophical dootrkie conoenoing tho 
oirigmal canse of aJl thfings, in which wm (oreitad, 
SB a snppheniientaa^ fo'owttt, eotmetUiDie in tile way 
of a moral law. Science knows noUuDg ol thmgo 
t(h«t are imseein, aasd has at present no means of 
knowinji^ anytbing. All that is bright and 
joyoQs m life beiLongo to the emotdooal Ms of 
oar natmre in wbidh faith finds a footiDg. 
Scienftiific facts may feed the baman heart to a 
oertAUk extent, bat still theone is a want whioh 
casmot be enpplied from that sooroe alome. The 
barmondioas action of tbe Hving cells of the 
bnmaai frame in th^ process of ohanf^ is hm- 
d€R«d when the dnet partaken consiMs ^Ktiiely 
of oi^^niaed knowledge. Henoe appears the 
neo^asity of supplying the defk^iency oy the adKii- 
tion of leamiiv^ emansAdnfr from another eooroe, 
wfhfloh 3s foand dweifLinig in the Soul of Soajb, 
whence liife and* power ani^^naAe. Science as 
scdence, and by the tne of acientdfic metlhods, can 
neftheiT prove nor* dBsprove anything oonceming 
that which was the essence of Telaigioa. Yet. 
aU-hoogjh she aannot affect the fonndatioDS of 
nelHN^ons by ever ineiv«aUjiiGr freeih marveJs she 
flocramnla-teR evidence of the workang in nature 
of An» inteiQiiigence whidh haa Ted Lord Kelvin 
to .<«y .that scienoe poeiitirvely enforces belief in 
GrcdL 

Tlie form fhnt religion shon'fd take hsA 
alwav9 been subject to divemsitv of oprinaon and 
pfTOcbice. The dorxflnsiobii ito the qtiesticnf is not 
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uoMmnous Inom eittihier point of -view. Heooe ift 
lift» been, observed that mMikiniri in genenl may 
be aaid to be IniJoewann, xDcredolaDft. or belisv- 
jatgf acoomdiinig to their atftitnade to tLe dootBOOs 
ol iznmortelity. The fireb group (those -w^ aM 
hikevrann) hae been oaUed LaodJoeana, or tboea 
-wiho are nattiier hot nor oold; tbe eeoondj 
GallionianSj or tikooa who pot the eu|>enpataEal 
altogether oat of maoi'a life. OBihonaena or 
OaloiurtB were foanded hv a medical man caUed 
CkJeona Abrahams de BaaA. The^ are a aeoK 
of Aaabaiptista, and look upon Obaaetaamtj aa a 
mere aystem oif morality ; and the third coiip 
era those called TeresianSy aa they fSiag with the 
a&ohor of faith upon eternal Idfa ae the oon- 
trol'Hiig inflmnoe in, this one. TIib -vaat 
majority of EatcpeaoB may be incloded' within 
the lat&r croup; and ixom the evidence to be 
bioof^ht before oa it is plain that Dr Muscheit 
aJjBO came withm ite aphere, i.e., he was a 
Teneaiaa, or one who accepted ihe orthodox faith. 
The Ohristian Ghnrchea have tai2$^ counAAeas 
eeooratdcna to believe in foitare rewards aod poa- 
»hmen.t8| and a oontroQin'g influence on oonduet 
has ever been' evidient as a reeuJt of thie teach- 
iing. But incloaion within the body of Teneaiana 
is soonetimes ondy ireadhed after prokniged enr 
quiry aaid the endraranoe of mioch mental aaignish. 
The fallowing pages reveal a caae in point. His 
joornaH begins ts f oUowa : — 

Giljascow^ January 1^ 1822. This is now the 
17ibh New Year'e Day thett paaeea over my head 
thnoizgh the mency of Goa ; jjret I fear tbeoie 
is aevemtieeni tiBnea leas chance of my beinig eaved 
now ihsn had I diied on. the day ihrt pive me 
bMh. Religion ie to me a anhjeot of litide or no 
oomoemi; my Bifade, one of my maeit tasfteJesa 
books, I have. I do not, aa vet, feel the xeaiEitiy 
of iieligion' ; thOqgh I aon told by a person whom: 
I can orednt that there is a leality an alt. 

Mafnch 20. — ^My miind is so depreaaed that £ 
aome^dmes doubt whether I wooild prefer ezioteooa 
to non-existence. I am quite tired of Glae^ow 
Codl'^ge ; pe^hepa a change of drcxanstanoee maght 
revive my apinta. 

March 29. — OreAt progreas is making in the 
ad^-^nccmewt of Christ*® Kiirgdom ov«r the wrvrdd. 
H-liicnon ifi certflwiniv a wonderful thinj?! How 
anacTj'Ufi some people are to pncoure Bihjipe ; yet 
r optm mine vr\^h. oold'n«5i9 or iaidiffftTenoe, 
thr^aicnh I wn rble to read it, and am iin the 
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^gkioymtot of oood health. My miod afteor dn- 
preued; and I look upoo. evvrytUog ^OBoeivsum 
w^ f eelioa of dasHiLe cr izkdiff ec«nce. 

Maivb 51, SaudaQr. — ^Ueand aennxm three 
4iia» ihm -day ; aod very ioatieniave. To^unht^ 
my mdnd somew^uiib impresaed with the ttw&li- 
aeaa of prayer. It « certadnly a aoUmn thing to 
enter iaito the paraeenoe of the EStetmal. 

IW a peniod of mne monUie so eotay 
in 4ik& JcanmL 

Jasvoairy 0, 1823. — I am now removed to 
Uai«h CollL&ge, and' engaged in the stody of 
memciDe. Feeil much happier than I was before. 
I have now aome direct object in view. Sinoe I 
woMde the last eiutry in thus jaqprnaH, I haye for 
the nwait past been, to all iDtea.t« and jfimpoaea, 
m oompleie infidel with respect to reli^guon; nor 
am I at preaenit perfectly oonvvDoed of the dnith 
of the whoie Bible. One thing I am anre of, 
that if there is a Hiea-veni such as the Bible has 
rL I am not on th*» way to it ; and if there ia a 
HeH as the B^ble has it, I am on the way to ii. 
In two months time a solntian ooonrs which may 
acooont for this oonfeeskai of deapair. 

ESdmbin^, March 17. — ^Never was «o oom- 
nlebely oonyinced of my mental weakneae as to- 
day. I mnsb endieavonr to have fixed prinoipdes. 
At p r qw D t I am qnite waTsring; aom«t;iimei 
swearuitt, «t another time waying and reading 
my Bible. Beading Palley^s £>ndencea. 

March 29. — ^Testerday went oat and aaw Mr 
Robariacm, my f<Ofrmear schoolmaeter at Mnaael- 
Inrgh, and apeot the day very happily. These 
masone of happinesa are to me very rare. They 
•re, as ft were, deliohiful spoi»f in* thia aocmrsea 
mldenieBa, on whioh memory delitghts to 
dwein, affording a sort of melanchoily pleaanre. 
BeUnmed borne with W. Henderson in the even- 
itaig, and talked over old school affairs. It was 
fust about this t&ne last year that my mtimate 
triend, Alexander OanupbeA, was barfed in India. 
Poor fellow, if he made a hapf>y exchange, I 
Imow not. Not done with Paley. 

April 4. — MxBoh, much tormented wi'th the 
most horrible tboafrhts abont religion, and with 
every siibieot in the coamnion carwerma of life 
with which relji^on can have the most diste/nt 
connection. ^ Indeed, I have been more or kss 
tronhled with 8fn<*h a horrid mental dSMemper 
S3inoe the beOTnmiin!? of tlw veor 1820. TA-o-p ftl. 
My stttte previotB to that was oomparBftively 
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uiioli happlear. It has fonned a moert chraadfol 
obstructum to my sFtudM of «very descriptios^ 
«zid bnyught on auch a meotol ^w«akness axkd ivvjot 
of enez^ Uuut I don't know wihesi I may fg/efb nd 
ai it. The session is now jnat at a close. li haa 
paased «way faster than aD(y tihat I remeciber. 

He retionDed hosne tx> BmahdU. EigJity-four 
jneara a^a Birkfaill and its immadoafta oieigbbour- 
bood wouLd be a spat of ideal z^et*reQit. QiucftnieBa 
axidj siyiL<vain beauiy wiouJd tiben be th/& chief aittfOic- 
iiooa of a place which, U> the native, mAist hava 
poflseased a ehamm all its own. Here the fltndent 
wooM find freedom farcm iaterraption- when en- 
gaged ib folllowing out his favourite line of 
stxMly. The dndaoemen^a that the locality cxSerft 
for residenoe to those etudioosly inclimed have 
nob become lessened as time rolls on; lor pirob»- 
ably nowhere in the Ticinity of Stiiiing are moie 
mental worlurre to be fooxnd than in t&B ffuboib. 
Uymg in such an attonactinre home, it is not snr- 
pnbini^ to find young Muscat hairing before him 
a voJhiminous list of eubjeota set aipant for stndy. 

Biirkhall, May (no date]. — I am at preeent li-ving 
heme at hiome quite Tet-]<red. In mieddccne I am 
reeding Munro on the bones, Gocper'e Sixrgioat 
Dictionary, Gregory's OonR>ectue, Muinray'a 
Materia Medica, and Joyoee Chemistry, la 
Divinity, Dwight's System of Theology. In 
French, Pottaire^s Louis XIV. Groi^Oiff over the 
Dtailian Gntanmiar »gam, •besddea BoLEn's Andenb 
BjBtory, Bladr'e Lectores on Rhetoric, the Article 
AiPGhitectniiie in the Ebayolopedia, besides 
Smit-h's Grammiair of Botany. I intend, after 
makic)^ myself better acquainted with Italian, 
to begui' tihe German Grammar, a cooy of which 
Dr G. Colquhoun has lent me. BeeMved to pR>- 
secirte my studies dilitgently. My mdnd tftill 
dzieadfully harassed with horrid tihioughta about 
Teliigion. Ladt Saturday went to Onif^oMt, 
from which to shoot crows, with J. Gmllander. 

rnt the eveinnf^ happily with his fdstera. Wm 
A. 0. was there. 
June 3. — Since liaat entry, I have been goin^ on 
pretty diligently with my "vaffioas studies. Yes- 
tend'ay began German. To-morrow I ioiteod to 
fro to see an amputation of a oancenous breeuit. 
On Saturday last went to OraigfloalJi. No fix^ 
melitgnonis wincipl** ae yet. Had liet^ers the other 
day from J. Bucklan, Thomas Beverid^e, and W. 
ForrestfT. I intend to wrrite to W. Maxwell 
aoon^ On Sunday last heetrd that my cild daas- 
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feOlaw, Swaa, bam ffone to PoyaJs vMk 
Sir Gregor M'Gragor. J3ad' it fTOm Shaw, wJbo 
faafl just eet up stMf) iini Stiotitiig. fihaw told me 
liibswise that James Hay has now beem nxbda 
a oGsporal. What asi empiOTineDft for has mxpaaae 
taleiQto! 

Jime 9. — ETeryihimg going on as usual, I 
find, ibowever, that I put veiy liUJiei tibronigib my 
luuDKis. Must after tlus enxleaYoar to do a great 
deal more. 

Jvskd 23. — Ont Friday last went to tbe wedding 
of Jcbia MazwedUl^ aom of Wi^infliaL MazweHl, in;y 
fat^ier'a aeorvant. Speoi the evenijig moot 
hpi^piidy; have not been so happy tliis mainpr a 
Sky. Lately haive been treadini; a good deal in 
ibe Einqyolioipfladia ; aanoog the lest, ifabe Asriachd 
BouJiptaire. 

Toe happy feelinff wluch he enjoyed at tbe 
xnaarriage oi youn^ J&liazw«ll was of oriel dura- 
toon. While religMm still oQntinned to dnoable 
ihdfi mindl, a new faotor of uzuneert now made jto 
appearance, and erid-^M^ helped in hie case to 
zevive the latent deprasadon. An iaistinot com- 
mon to humaauty aroee and became am actove 
force CO the hitherto amooUi and peooetol currenit 
flowimg in this direction. Has h^urt had become 
aascepblble to the chairms of a fair maid«ni, and, 
as is often the case when thia toiturdnig epeill 
takes Toot from both sddea, tihe road to sucoees 
is not traveraed withoat oppceition bedn^ encoon- 
tetned on tftie way. That thiB inference » correcti 
may be, I think, gruiited £pom the entry whilciL 
loiSlowa. 

July 6, Bamdtaif, — ^I em quxhe unsettled as ^M? 
w9th respect to my religions piinciples, beang 
qnSte miserable with r^ect to religion. I bsvve 
been at Oraagforth.. When looking at Maas 
EL A. O. the melanchjoly^ — [five limes of the 
maniui9ci%>t have been: erased hare] — eo heaibthy, so 
fair. I spent my time there happily. Were I to 
caJoolate the tune I am happy and thie tomie I 
am unhappy, how fain, far l^he latter wouM pre- 
dominate. What a baippy sMe of mind I was 
in when at Jedborgh, in ccmpapscn' of wha/t I 
now am ; or, nufaher, was my mind in the same 
state now as it was then, how I wotdd enjoy my 
present mode of life. I mnist soon be decided 
on the question of belief in the unseen. Shall 
I be an Atheist, a Deist, a Soc^nadn, or Ariam, 
or something or other? My present state of mind 
as a sort of hell. If God be God I mntft serve 
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Him ; Irat if Baal I most serve him. La^t winter 
I nemeniber Al«xand!er M'Kensie reniArkiinig one 
Suiid«y as I -wienxt to cburch with him;, how 
charged I waA ainoe he aasd I went io edraol to- 

fstiber, and said he fiupposed I was an Athese(t. 
•pememberi too, cf reraofrkinig to J. DnunmooMi in 
the flDTULg of the year 1822, when the eubject of 
our theme was the benevolence of God, that I 
thought I ooiild manage the oontanary dootnne 
better. Hhis is Simday ; how happily it naed to 
paos away at Jedburgh in oompaffison of what it 
doe^ now. No horrid or infernal thoughts dis- 
turbed my mind then. We tised then to take 
long walks en this day in the eveningB. 
Two mcm^iba el&p0& before another enifaiy is 



September 15. — ^More eeltitiled for eome tome 
with regard to reiligioci. At preseiit I am read- 
ing dinithos Gregory'a Lebtems on the EhTddenoeB 
of Ohristdaidty. A most oajbiefactory woirk. 
Since I made my last eotdry I have been down at 
Bamtifiilaod ait sea hoiUiuig: and vrant fjnooni 
thence to Ayton Honee, St Andrews, and ooond 
the oosflt. SessMMi of CoHlege is oamling ob 
apace. I never was bo nrach convinoed cf my 
ignorance as last ndght. Mnst stfody estremely 
haid. 

October 14. — ^Bfncb more seMfled of Into wiitk 
napeot to irelHigion. Beadiniff Burtleir^s AnaiIogy» 
and have fini^ed Oke^pfrfs Lettera and Wetlier- 
spoon's Essay on Jtelificationr. Fcndsh^ sAss 
MOtHin's Anjcient History and Smith's Theoinr of 
tihe Moral Benttimenta. Beading at preseolt QcAA- 
wnvu9 jtotme. 

November 5. — ^I have s^QsiD TOtnraed t6 BdSn- 
hmdh. GUIeigie. Oomfos^ably atualtod bene wilh 
Mr Willnm Ormiston, teadner. More satUed' cf 
lilie wftb zespaot to TefSgion. I shall hare inrcfA 
this jotimai of my janni last summer to prawdt 
its beiD0 lost. 

This lannt %o whidi he refeni was made 
in. oompany with, a oompsnlon w'hieni ib his 
nineteenth y«nr, dd foot, and wiiU the oooarional 
beSp of the ooadi. Ttvev ikwv mm d the eBStem 
part of the ooanty of Fife. It shows fads dis- 
serifiUfve and waHoag powers to advsnftage. Tits 
aooooot of the joomey m as foQows: — 

Javmt Tkbouob thx East of I^ra. 

"Okfc Mcodsy, the ISttr Ai^^; 1823, Mr 
AJmmndJKT Fi'tcami sad myself Mt Bimrplish M for 
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6t Aodrewe abouit lmlf-pa£rii six in ilie niomDQ^. 
It "WBA a most -betfatiful moffnliii^. The son 
alicne borig^t. aand tlie mist still flat oDi iho boeom 
of the uDramed aea. We -walked along tbd Bands 
to PcftiyoQ-r, about a mile ami a lialf flroiiL Bunni'- 
AsQtod. This name is tihoog'hit to be derived frcm 
tihe French — Petite coorse meaning a short way. 
Theire is certcdnly some reason for tJios euppofiitaon*, 
as tihe French tnoops were ■upon this ooaet abont 
tibe begiiiniuaig, I think, ol tiie 16th. oentory^ It 
oonsists of ver^ few houses. Forom tihience we 
pffoceedied to Einighom, a smaR dirty town cloite 
oo the sea, about half a sndild from Pettycor. 
With ihA origin of the vame I am altoffet^ber nn- 
aoquainted. Opnosite to this place, thoiigih) noti 
immeddiately so, lies the island of Inohkeitni, veory 
ffinall, wiibh a bgbthoase. This islland wae pre- 
aaoted to a pensooi of the name of Keiit'h iiar has 
^etis^^oishea senvioes dn a bartitle wi%h (if I miis- 
take not) Khe Bancs, tiaJlted- the tbattlKs of Baorry, 
•floiDg -with some other lands. Leaving Kiinighonfe, 
"we piooeeded to Kirkcaldy, distant abodt two 
mulas. Oa "^he way I wise ehewn the seat of 
Fengason of Baith, a fine-liooldnig place, lying to 
tIhe north. Cuops good. KirdccaJdy is a very 
loog toiwn. The stneets nainrow, aiMi the hovsee 
on tbe wihole but poor-itooking. Thiere aire a ^^reob 
manor wieaven in it, and likewise a great vcunssty 
of 'ralipooA sedts. Of the origini m the names 
KiirkxxMHly and Eagrahom I am altogetiher 
4^)nnc8nt. We airaiVed neoie a little after 8 o^lock, 
borealcfiBstied, and piooeeded by ooach to Cupar. 
The flnob pJace worthy of note was the property 
of Lord Botihes. I dnd not see his house. FuntUer 
on and to the ndight, the village of Markinch was 
podni»d out to me. Its siUuufcaon seemed [>ltea8ant. 
The adjacent ooantry appeanecC to be rich and 
fertile. We stopped alt a place oeblled Plafltoretns, 
where we chanigro' honses. Severali miles fuslther 
on I was shewn the town of Falkland lykw to 
the north-west at the foot of the hnllls. & is 
nther famous in Soot^tSBh tiHiory. Paosinv the 
vsffiage of Ketitlle, I was shewn the seat of IM^ 
Lindsay of tbe Pridry-, a beanttSful pSsoe; aod 
f uothsr oir BVrry Bank was poimted out to me. 
And now the steeple of Ooopsr appeaned), whkh 
ive mmt i«ached. It is the horoogh town of Fife- 
fihm, and is finely sitoated in a feiftOe coontny. 
T!«re aro, I beiiasve, no mmarfaEtble anitdqnities 
•fcadti fb, ezoept one pJace fianonB for sooxethdbg 
•ooDDsotedl wllh this Oovenaoten. Leavikig 
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Gaopar, we pvooeeded tiurae mileB tio ihe nortb. 
eaot. Tben leaving tlio ooaoh we took ih» St 
ibMkrewB xoad. We pasaed' Donnsie Cbuirdi, finely 
aitaalbed on a bank on the zkortjh. side of tbe xi'ver 
BdleQ. Th&8 civer, I mm told, affoaxbi ezoelleot 
■port for ilie aoi^ler. We tiDfiD> entered upon 
Diainale GHea, one of t^ movt jomamUc ■mall 
glens I ever eaw. A atream nuifl tfann^ it, tiie 
Sanki of -w^ioh are finely wooded. The coiuutry 
ttfterwaide beoomes t^Ainar bleak. 9t Andmewe 
toweors and otaeples at lea^fAi bogm to appear, 
tboagh cUatasvt four or* five milles. We ente8:ed' the 
tonmi on the west. Tbds gaAe ta etill very egatTsn. 
By it ynoKL enter tihe pTiscLpal sibteet, asid, pro- 
ceediuvg along wMch, the first tiiiiig remeLrkable ia 
a fno^ment of Armbiahop Sbao^e CSvuipcIi. It 
standi 031 tihe right side of we streiert. BHinther oia 
I was fiiheiwtii St Sailivaitar'e College on the same 
slide, an old plarn-lookiiig; building, now Tised a^a 
Ux& UniveitEDtiy librauy. StiJl paxxnedizLs, we 
paaaed' Bb Marv^ Ghiiirah om the Mt, a large, 
znodetm, and; plaaku biiijldiii<g. We found the kaa 
ymry csowded. Before dinner we w^eoilt out and 
eaw the G&tliedral, the buildizi|5 of wliicb have 
fonneirl'y been very eodansive. Wliait Temains is 
very fine, and kept' in good oider, though ii has 
Dioib that peculkur elegiainice of arobiltedtnie which 
struck me eo mfucih in the iniins of Melroee Abbey. 
After dwMjer w)6 saw Sb Mary's College, now osed 
aa the College. It de a poor, 6hiabby4ookniD|g 
building, mnich tome-wovn. Tet, amidlerf/ all9! ihia 
d^eeoktion, who oould paaa by those haJlis end 
apatttments where a Mehdlle taugiht tbeologyi 
whiere a Knox poured forth bis nervoue ei!oq<uen<?e, 
and where a Buchaoian diisp]ayed< his elegant 
clasadic attainmenite, and adiomed phfl3c8op(hy with 
a •beautif'ul land aJFlioring dress, withomb feedings 
of veneratisoni for t^e nuemory of those ornaments 
of tlhedr Univemsdty and of^ their country, and 
sovrow aflid regret that dhedr d!ays are now no 
more. TV> the aouth of tin's bad!Iding (the 
Oeithedxal) bat nearer the sea, stande the vemains 
of "the castfe of Sfc Andrews. Tlhe window from 
■which Oa.Tddnnl Beaton is said to have witnessed 
the burning of the pious Wiishart on a spot below, 
and' the window of the apartment's where he hSm- 
self vras aasassina'ted, anie still pointed out. Abcniit- 
6 o'clock in the evening we left tihe town and 
proceeded iti a sonth-west diirection, passing 
through rather a Ueak country, till we reached 
the village of Kkigs Barns, distant about 6 miles 
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irom St Andirew^, amd lying aboat a. mile aand A 
half f<rain< th» seA. On oar "way -vre pasoed tbe 
nrofsanty of Lord Piitinil'Iy, one of the Loqpdb ol 
Seeeion,. We Mt Kiisgs BaniiS aboRxt hfl2f-f)ae(b 
five next anonung^, aiod pessed on to Omdl thnoii^ 
BOk xmberestolDiK coroDifarj. It is a smaM PaanldamieiDi 
twwxL situated dose upon, the sea. Two xnoSies 
farther on -we oaonie to EdillreDiny (Gbhiiflaniy)^ a 
oinadil viOJAgieL Lomd! KeU/is propeit^ Hcb ui the 
neiighbourhood. He is tftedtiag a 8p4ei>d£d bury- 
fi[|g; place is the dhurahyavd. A mile ddisteat 
from this wse oam« to AsH^tmither, -where James 
MeilTiJle, nephew ol the famoiue Andjew Mlelviilltey 
oooce o£Sciated as mindister. It is a loyaj boiroxiAh 
of ocnndleanable eaotent. Trnvellin^g another miue, 
wo ireadbed Pittenweem, -where -we breakfafited. 
Tlbe cax>p0 hitherto aone good, bxit >the face of tihe 
oounitfey niedither beaixtlifal nor interesting;. Leav- 
ing HttoDiw«eeni, we paaaed on to Largo. On our 
ivray wo paasied €h Ralph AxietsratSbea^s teait cd 
iho nght, took a bottle of aje at Oolin^bttz^, a 
anukl -village and then came to Largo. Biene- 
aibonffi the ooontry <ie pneibty enoagh. Lairgo lb 
a small place. To the north of it thene is a 
small hill called Largo Law. From Lacngo to 
Wiadyi^raites the cboDtoy 30 nninitedeat&nf; ; ihe 
opopa, however, ere good. We next oame to 
KunccaAdry, and from theiDoe paesed to Boniit- 
ukad, whelie we aiir(rv«d' after 6 o'ctock, natbaif 
fatigued, having that day waOiked abooi 40 milin, 
and 19 thie day before. Having Temained there 
tiwo days I waJked to Birkhill, aboat 34 maileB, 
wibore I arrived in 4he evening." 

The oODitinnaitLon o(f iha moan Joamal ie now 
resomned-, and reOaltes his progreRs int spiritnaf 
€rvo3iitdoo towards an orthodbx oonidaeion. 

November 17. — Waih respedt now to reiigBonr, I 
tihSnk the Bible to be the word of God. God 
there promises to give Hier Spirit tio them. Kbbt 
pmy for it. I am certain that I panUoalarly re* 

r're His influence. I massti, theireione, pray fov 
Sbirit as I am able. I ha-ve joist beee neadang 
CSsTKDas Buchaaian's Christian Beeearohiee. What 
a field for GShriMwan: exerUon there is in the 
"East. I may say that I do nothing for the caAiee 
of weB^iOsn. I dont feel intetrested in ift at ell, 
my mind bedng quite deed. I give it all the aeeent 
of my Tunderatandinfs, but not the love of my 
heart. Thb i« Sunday. I am. now seaited at a 
oomf opt able fire, in a oomfoi^ble room, in ^pod 
bodiiily h<eeJth and flOundniBeB of mind, yet I 
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haTeodoordmlgntitiideto the Baaatdfioi Qmr. 
Reeoihrodt tla keep a joaetauL of m^ mas, and my 
mand may tlietreiby be eonieiwba/t affected. 

TluB mtentSoo of makixug a Qoto of his biob Imm 
aob been ndtuoed tio ivrdtuiR, boi aa tiie epiriee of 
tlw JoonuuL go on ap^taaf affpiiRsutioiii is evter ap- 



Deoennber 14, Sunday. — ^My waaSt Teny tittle 
affectod wirtih. ein, I am still, thioo^ tihe aaoKPf 
of Gcdl, floii ^ood beeifbh', and oapabie of attepding 
to my atnidieB. I am at preaeot seated at my 
dedc tyy a good fire in peace and auiet. Ei^^ibeeo 
titnirffai heiuce I may be in -vany oiffereot cnKwn- 
ataooea. /f I ^ to eea I can fajvqy myself sittAnK 
<m Sunday eveoicgB in a oeibiii amoDf a set m 
'widoedi, tlikya^ghttlieee mortala, dietorbed jby their 
brawling* and tibe noise of the winda. Tn«u Mb 
me impflx>ve my preeemt opportonut&ee. That vnM 
not be the time for malnhg tip my mdnd •aepooi 
ne^jgimt. And', beaides, I nave the chance of 
'being ahipwiieeked, cftarved to death, diovmei^, 
tabea paiaooier, tailcensick, nobo<}ytocaieforme; 
and' tiben the dewa of death may f aU vpon me, and 
my aoaJ parted from ite preeent haooltaticn aod 
\^ven nn> to God, to be inltiiodaoed either iuto the 
joys of (heaA^en or doomed for levear to the tormentiB 
of hell. 

Theoe soilemni neflections w&e madle aJb the 
olkse of the y«ar 1823. The new year (1824) 
begao', and with it he ezperieooed mojpe apkitiual 
trmibld asid' denc^eRsion'. 

Jantuaoi^r 18, 1824. — I am eti-HI* far from anything 
like happiness, ajnd, indleed, I ha/ve been so more 
or leas since the beginniiug of 1820. This is Sun- 
day e<vein(ing. It hae be^ a veiny -unhappy day. 
I want thie influence of God's Spirit very much ; 
yet I cant praiv for it ; but I munt endtea^wwr to 
pctiy for it as t best can. I sometiimee think of 
the state of my mind at Jedbun^h with eorrow 
and' Tcgret . Oh ! what would I give for a ]!Lttile 
peace? Life as I enjoy it ait present ia posmtivtdy 

Jannaay 20. — ^I am very busy with my studies, 
but I don't do eo TiKuch as I amight do. At p(re- 
»elnt I am "aittendinig the followinj^ claasee: — 
Materia Modica, by Dr Duncan, junior; th» 
TttieoTy of Medicinie, by Dr Duncan, eenjor; the 
Boyal InfirmaiTv ; Mp Allaoi/'a (a nrivate lect-nmer) 
flizcgiery ; Mir Duchart's (dno^g^iis^) shop ; antd Mr 
Thomae AStken^'e aflfiatomdcail d'emonet'TEHtiioDa. 
Beadfing a good deal in the EncydTopsedia and 
Pokaire*s Louis XTV. 
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Fdbraeay 8, Snaday. — I am still yery onfaftppj. 
Hicrar aftor luMiir, da^ after day» mootih. »ttier 
XQOfDitb, I aim tofrmeated ivitih those uileKOBi 
tboQ£&tB about reSligioin. I koow nothing about 
its ^^Basores ihat people tajk ao mndi aboot. 
If I ooizld k«<ep it oot of mdnd aktcgefdier dhmag 
my oocopatftoDfl, periia^ ii wonld not be floob. a 
tormentt. I am baipipiMr in ooBo^amy or in the 
theatre, where, bowaTer. I have onl;^ beeni twice 
aftioe I came to iown. In the morning I day a. 
cboit pcayan aoid read aiz verses of the Pallmv. 
A^ sii^bt, afteor aupper, aillkyvr hatf-ao-hour to 
atady the Bible asod pmyer, and 'before goiiiw to 
bed I Tcad a Httfe of tfa!e Bibl« and say a SDort 
ptiayw.. 

the aEoaoD mad« at thiis stage of tiha 
maaxusoript to the becxeficial inAueiMe w^uoh an 
oooastoiial visit to ihe <theatsre had on him a^ this 
period ia interoatan^. as ezpireBsin^ an opdnooD 
OU) the drama — -vi^ifoii receives ^n^uter s u pport 
now than it dfid in Sootlaod 82 years aao — ao 
opinkm which ha aigaiii npheld in ''^dftnirgth 
Beivisited/' thiirty years tfflteirwarda. In that 
pv^ntod sheet 'he says : — ** We lemember a band 
of .traveFIiDts ThiespsEuas who visited Jedborjgjh, 
and ii was here we witoeeaed our fiirat IheatriosI 
ro p rcpeo tBition, viz., 'Speed the Ploctgih,' whibh 
we hove never seen nor heaird' of sdnce, bat weli 
we reooHect the fieeTin*g of dreamy delight w*hioh 
tiole over ns as the pLece prooeeded. But life 
itsedf is too often onily a miatmre of tnagedy Bsai 
fairoe, as we have lived to experience." 

Fehroajry 24. — On Sunday morning lost I re- 
oeCved intellojgenoe oi the detuth of Lieatemmt- 
OoTofUeJ OaJHander:. He died in great peaoo of 
mund, and withocit one bodily stroggtle. 

MATch 20. — Tonday had mv likeiv^ss taJken by 
Master Hoibanl. Not vsry like I am stid tor- 
mented with horrid tftiiotij^te. Woold to Gk>d I 
-was deilivepecl' firom auoh tooment. 

At this stla.ge of his course 4ns mental 
ooffeirinif?, as 1^ says, became ex^freme, and 
endKmeunoei of the aaiitraish whioh he ex- 
perienced aJllf bnt impossibte without having 
the ve&et nesniltifng from oonfesdron ana 
tbe diirectiani to poinsue aooondiingly set before him. 
A cmfieBsor on sprtrlitoal guide is found- who ad- 
minister oonsolal^ion to the troubled mind, and 
points odt the way of deliverance. 

MJRirch 25. — On Monday last I sent a Mter to 
the Bev. Dr Golquhonn of Leith ora the present 
distrecBed state of my mind, and, acconding tio the 
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anenrer mecetirQdl^ I caJkd upon Ihdni. I shajl novtav 
for^ti ibtd iruily kiod esSd fatherly manner in 
iRrhicb h» meoeiwd m€, ihoaigih a patiect fitrangw 
to him. Ha did net know so nrnch as my naiae. 
A lady aJso wbom I miei in his housfi (i! I mats- 
take noit, ihis wife) wbjs ezXn&mialy kinid. As I 
-wuB aibout to leave the house she otUkd- me into 
m small ncom, gave me a li^inn upon prayer, and 
toltd me to ffo to the foixatadin head for aoiaoe for 
all my trouolea. W<hence «I1 t3ns kindness aaid 
eympatthy? Where did I ever meet wdth. it be- 
fopel Asad adl, <besddee, granted to a p e rfeob 
tibrsfagpr. Ttnety spoSce io m^ and eeemed interesb- 
6id ini me as if I had been a son. The oM man 
fibook roie oordiaJIy by the hand wheoi I lelt him, 
and todki me to oome and see him a^ain. Hie jgEuve 
me many -good' advioefi, such, as: — I aim to be 
pereraijtoiiy in my enquiTier? in rcdiigioa. To tmeit 
in Chxttst. To roEul tlie Bible, viz., a short paatur 
|;ir&ph or chapter at a time, aiiid to meditate upaa 
ait. Say a about prayer, and if islicamBkeoces per- 
mdt', ejood, as be sa^ it preventa wanderuoig d 
tihooght. Attend divine oidtmaaices, and read 
some rellil^oius books wibioih he meotdoned^ 

As tbe re<8ui!)t oif this interview -with Dp Ooi- 
qiihoain a deep impi>eBBion. as I have ssud, was 
made on his mdnd, and d'eemeas ol vision, was 
obtained. 

Marcb 2B.—'nm is Sanday. I don't know tbat 
ever I was so mifiorable as to-day; and I am 
6Rire I nevtr heudi mjoati a distdnct view of the 
gospel scheme of salvation. I see that I am ao 
awful Ecnner. I see no way in which I oant be 
saved but by believinig m the 3\igh^;eaafinefis of 
Chrisitw By natixre my heart iis at enmaity egadiDSb 
CSod ; and I fedl oaDoademEible difBoatlt(7 in be&ev- 
angi, on, in either words, hiave very i:(ttl© fadtii. 
But Qod has sesd (and who believe before Him ?) 
"Ask and ye shall receive." I mast, tiherefarQ, 
jpidt beseech Gkd to ^rant me tihe assiieltance of 
His SpiTdit to enable me to belaeve. I must eet 
about it in px>od eamest, delay not apotber diay. 
I maty remaan} assured of dSvine aasietanoe if I 
ask 5t for Chirist*s sake. 

Beliigioins alspirations amd tronbles do not oocnpy 
the next three entries of tihe JonmaL His fethier 
as iivtjioduced, and tiie fia.ther gives ^pod advibe 
>to tihe son. 

Apara 14. — ^My fellow bofliidep, John Leoitch, 
leaves us to-morrow for Lanark. Nothing par- 
ticular has happened of late. 
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May 24, Bdj^kJull. — I waa not wue ab oxie tdma 
bat tbot I mi^t have T^mained in EdinbiZEj^ fov 
three mooftibB Icagetr, bat tlie state of my EeaAjh 
d>etoinmiiijed me <to oorrA oat ^^re to tbe coimtry. 
Bbadyiiag a good deal, readinig Lord Lytteltoo't 
kMeiB. 

Maty 26. — Tbda marniiDg my fatibeir was Toiry 
tnmKell. He spoke to m« on t}ie pnoepeot of has 
deoeaee. Among other ihiogs he gave me the 
following advices :-^That my sisteve and I were 
to live at amity. Not %o be roni^h to eaioh otlh«r, 
evi&n 'in apipearaiiKe. To prav "with aoid for eaoh 
other. Not to piiit much oonndenoe in the f neods 
of tihiis i^norldi; bat to g^ to that fni<eml tbait 
stidketh. closer than a higher. Above alH thingiB 
to remember to come to God thxough ChoiBt. 
Not to be eaognoinei or verv ambitious in my 
views ; bat to be ooniiteDt with what I may have. 
Sboald: I become rioh, mu&t not abase my riche«r. 
Not to pert great tnnt in my owm understaiuliiic. ; 
bat to oonealt mv friends, as Mr Graham, Mr 
Marmy, Dr Small, Dr Wright. That he ham- 
self had been rather gniiLty of it. To avoid bad 
oomDany. He stated also that he had suffered 
nmcfi diirJiD^ hisiife from his mental oonnptedoitto, 
bat pantiouiaTly dunn^ his Hatter years ; but, 
tihroqi^h the mercy of Ubd, he had been eiblSe to 
stroiggle wojth them. That they had tended, per- 
haps, to fret his temper, natumlly irriitajble. 
That in his temporail conduct there had been 
much foMy and' sm. Such was what he said' to 
me as fair as I can recollect. 

His farther lived lor 13 years after delivermg 
this oomosel. and died, as aJiready mentioned, on 
July 30. 1837. 

At <ihiB period of the JournaL's hi^ltojy nothing 
worthy of reconl seems to have oocorred tiM the 
fdkiwing September, when Mr Muscihet and 
some members of the family were spending the 
vaoation at Inverlrapy on the Olyde. 

Inverldp, Beofirewshire, September 7. — I am. 
here at present with my sistesrs. We have been 
on some short excursions lately. On Friday, the 
27th August, we wentt to Dunoon, a onall vxlilage 
on the oppo^te aid'e of the river. On the 30th we 
bU w^eoit to Largs ; thence I (alone) orosaed' over to 
Botheefliv, and next day Teturnod to Greenock. 
On Friday last I sailed to the other side in Mr 
ESwing's boat, along wiith Dr Wajdiaw. I am 
going on with my medical pnrsuits, and tame 
passes on the whol^ pleasantly enough. 
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Perhaps w« mav be justified in afrying (bttt 
the inferenoe may oe dniwsi fxam the last x«nMtfk 
thittt nBli|Kio>i]e enquiry had been ehelved for the 
time. Tne year lo24 ends ^nthout further entjy, 
but on tiie fixvt mont'h of the foHowisg year the 
Journal is Tesusned : — 

E>iiniburghs Jaxroaiy 5, 1826. — ^I am at preaaoib 
Iftving hare -with QrmijatoaQ, with wsbcm I wea 
last winter. John Stewart, eon of a ciergymaiB 
in Liverpool, is one of my feUow-boanlers. I 
am attemEiii^ Dr Home's Practioe of Phyoic, Dr 
Hope's Qioniistry, ihe Inftrmaxy, aod the 
Oliinoed ISun^rv Olaaa. 

MaTch 20. — Of late I oertainily have been oon- 
aidlerebly happier than foonnedy. 

DoobtAeas the present ease of mind -whooh he 
eiiperwiDoed would be in a great meeeure due to 
the fact that the atudy of mediciine occupied the 
ipreater pontaiom of fan time ; thiia view oeoom<ee 
evadcrat on ooneideratiion of Uie subeequeiit entry, 
waitteiD at a time when Golilieffe work had ceased. 

Binkihili, May 15, iSunaay. — I have now 
determined, if I can get out of thie heli of 
tortnire, in which I ^ve been for tihese ]aeit five 
vears. How bappv other young peopiie ooo m< to 
oe! (hoiw exqaiiuteW mieerable 1 have been), but 
now I am d'e^era^e. I am goaded to madbieaa, 
but free I shall be, if pa9si>b&. I have i^eollved 
to pay 330 attention to these thcughta at the 
time the^ enter my mind. 

This wise resolution appears to have been kept, 
but no reoord of any kmdl is made for a penoot 
of two years, and' when heard firom he has been 
OQi a visit to IreiLand, and writee : — 

Dublin', May 19, 1827. — ^I received my deipree 
ol M.D. last year (1826) iu' EdinbuT^h. I re- 
mained at home diinjv$i; the winier, and came 
heire (Dubl'ini) oni the 13th of isGib monibh. ^ On 
lialiffian, etill waverSnj?. Went to the Oontinent 
in Au(?ust,, 1827, aaid returned in May, 1829. 
8e*ttled ais a medical pracfcitioner alt Ol'iftow, 
Bristol, in the summer of 1830 ; aad left Clifton 
in the autumn of 1836. Attended Dr Chailmeia^ 
Lectusies in Dd^^inity in E3d'iTi>bu'n?h in tdie wlniter 
of 1836-7. My fiather died July 30tih, 1837. 

With reepeot to this Irieh virsit, it will be 
observed that he does not furnish any informa- 
tion about the country, gained on has visit to 
Dublin. Oentainly it would have been tnterestiDg 
to have had an impresision from him of the cocm- 
try, and people of that period, distant 79 years 
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ago. We all hpr& iTeAand, ami would wub to 
aee (bear piraspecioue and happy. DuUsn woald 
ih&n, as Jiow, be a pJteagairt city in idiioli to 
flpeod a iboliiday; and XDay I aav^ tihait the pre- 
eeot (trand of evmltB hold! out tbe hope iftm^ a 
loog-cheiTished aspiratAon of ^be hnek people will 
he acoomplished m tibe near future, out under 
Britiaih role. 

Birkhill, Ootober 18, 1838. — Dr Mueobeb ia 
now eettled at homie. but be camiott be ioi much 
praotioe as a medical practaitioner, for he wtiAes 
undep tbe above date : — 

I am neaolked to keep a watiohM care ea to 
my emploTimeDit of insne, which is leaiUy too much 
wasted by oine. To-day I am oneadkug ttbe Life 
of Wilbmoroe, a mioet ezoeUent charaoteir. I 
am. too apt to be dfepo^eased bv 4ii4fliiig ma/btere, 
«Dd aleo too niiuch elevated by aimilar causes. 
Peoanaaoy mattens make me too anxious. Let 
me remiember wbo eaid', be oajreM for uotAuDK — 
"Take no Ihouobt for <tbe mjoinow." I eon cos- 
poeed! to bhime FroviidJeDoe for tibe effecte of my 
owDi imipmdence. I ihave g<rea(t cause of tbank- 
foltness. 

Ocltobeir 19.-— To-day Mt my temper eJbout a 
tttdflitiigi maitter. I atm ooucrtiboticaieuBy- irritable, 
and! mrast tberefore he doubly watcbful. Would 
to GkKl I knew my exadt hue of duty. I do not 
think .thaft I hauve yet loond it. In the mean- 
tbne let me uee miost ddlL^^ently and determinedly 
my preaent meauB of ginace. 

Ootober 20, Sunday. — Great wand«irj!nc and 
trifiing of mind in the early part of the Church 
aeortvica. The surbject of dusoooree was tbe eeed 
that f elil among thorns. Very applicable to my- 
self. My anxiefcy about worldly mattere ineult- 
iaa to GJod. 

Noviem<ber 1. — Sioioe last enitry had a 
dyspeptic attack, which was probably induced in 
part by my want of regular employment. Beed- 
znig Jm> Qrtoni^s Life of Dr DodoiiddgeL It is 
eurely possible for me (to imiftate the conduct of 
auoh men. I have the same Father to go to, the 
same Interceseor with the Fa/ther, and the same 
Spirit to TOoew and sanctify. Up. then, andi be 
doin^. On; Sunday kst atitended on the Oom- 
munion service in Stirlimg, and I enjoyed a happy 
aitiate of mSind at and on leomas tba table. God 
in mercy grant that I may not be deceiving my- 
Belf. 

Xoveonben 3.— Much too anxi^oos and silly 
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abcrat money matters, which serves no good par- 



November 7. — ^Dined oat last night, aod asa 
to do so again to-day. I will try aod cei more 
out of tiwee meetin-gs, where the general tone of 
oonveinBation is apt to be trifling and uselesB. 

Notvember 11, Simd<ay. — Watoh most especi- 
aJly ogaxnst a spirit of disooooiteDtt. The prin- 
ciple adopted by Doddrid^ of makinfr praiee and 
thankspvinig a prominent part of his eddiesses 
to God most exceJlent, and highly worth^y of 
unitation'. Dr Doddridge oonsidma the practaoe 
as heioig oondnicive to cheerfnJneas of temper, 
and oertainJy wddi reasoo. Let me strive most 
assiduously mere nearly to resemble Jeans 
Christ in all thongs. I do wish iihot I had some 
more pointed employment. 

Norvember 16. — I have jiwt been: Teadang 
Doddridge's Memodr of the Life of the Bey. 
Thomas Steffe. The reading of each a ^aper 
oommnndoates a pimriiying a^ haillowing infln- 
enoe on the soul. My maiod greiatly irritatod' and 
aomoyed to-day on acooont' <tf T. n.'s mean cmd 
dishonoarable oonduct-. My father appears to 
have been grossly imposed npon by him, I fear; 
but then* I shoniTd gimrd against my mind hcKtij^ 
thrown into such a tempest^ even by such be- 
havioor. I ahoald nemember practioally thait I 
am oQDStitffrt^anaUy irritable and passi<»iate. 

Noveimibar 24. — I liope to Join in the Oom- 
nmnoon aervice at St XindiBins Gnurch to-morrow. 
To-day I heajd! an excellent preparatory semoo 
by Mr Watson. Let me prize these preciow 
opportAindtdes more than hitherto ; go to the 
table with enlarged desires and. heliecving ex- 
pect aftdons. Christ did DO mighty worte before 
a certain class of Jews because of their unibeJjief . 
Let me eamestily strive and pray ajgaonst xsx^ 
belief to-morrow, lest I came away withocdt a 
blessing. Jesns rejoices over his peopJe to 
do them good ; to commmiicate spiritoal Uess- 
ings to tliemi at His own table. ^ With desire,'* 
SQ^ He, " I have desired to eat this Passover 
with yoa before I suffer.** 

November 26.— My mind not so oomnosed' as I 
oonld have wished at the Lord's table to^^y. 
This w^s partily owing, I believe, to extenni 
osnses; but. I trust I was sincere in gi'ving my- 
sedf np to Ood. May He ^ant an abumdant. sod 
abodnnig blessing by the influence of the HoSy 
Spirit to my soul, and the souls of all woBthy 
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paxtak«r9 of the haKlowed feast. God give me 

Ee to reeist my besetting an of anger, aad 
t tihe dknr of my Idpe, lor I am a»pt to epeak 
lessly; axkl direct me to eiutabte employ- 
mienit. 

December 5. — ^I went to OSasmw last week, 
and, among otheira, flaw Mr B. Woodirow, a Teory 
eaoeiUenit meok It 10 a Bifdiop of Moeoow, 1 
itaok, who makes the vemairk ihait a man ahoaldl 
show his GhrMiaAxrtjr in his oouflxtenance. Mr 
WoodEH3n^ wookl! be impfrarved in appeaeuraiioe by 
bBmng this kind of faciail ezpreesion wecpe his 
ooantenanoe less Ingabrioos. Why should a 
Christian ever appear sonr or melanciioly? Sad 
be may be. bnt then> his eonrow ahouldi ever be 
iiiwedf wita the beaan that shines from ZioD'a 
HiilS: like snnahine on a wiivtTv landscape. And 
tben how ntfihly does the warM judige! A cold, 
Tepnllsive mannean may have often giveni an in- 
jnoons imporeesioo'. I have had some thongbts 
ol aettling as a medioail man in Glasgow. O 
God ! I do most eamesdy pray Thee, make me 
to know tibe way in wihion 1 ought to go* 

Deoember 30. — ^fy nnderaitamiin^ coimnoed. 
bat my (heart nnaffeotedj by God's truth) omted 
with a ainfiul doMrost of God's pirovad«(nee and 
ezoeasLve anxiety. Let me strive to be more 
habitually thankfal for wbat may be styled 
habitnal merdes, soch as daily food, clothing, and 
the like. Thus saTs Baxter of the Chfdstian'e 
Best: "We migfait nave a fuller taate of CShnst^ 
and heaven in every common meal than* most 
men ihave iin saicraiineiit." Why be so blind aa 
to the evidence which God gives of his care and 
kindness towards me? E^ery moment he is 
{ratting some token of his regard into my haoidls, 
and y^ I am comftantly distrustinig him. Gmani 
agaiiBt nncharitable saspicioos of others. 

Two years agaon* slip away before the pen ib 
tajban np by the doctor in order to dSscloee the 
{Msaing tfaooghit pressiag for ntiterance on sab jects 
of deep coooerai. 

JaiMwiy 20, 1840, Sonday. — This day my 
mind rann^g ezoesai'vely lapon a worldily maAAer 
in whi^ I tndnk tibat propertv in which I am 
interested may be anjoiired. Tnis is a crimanal 
weakness in my mdrad. I am apt to be too much 
affected by one sub^edt, and cairied' away by it, 
disqaietalag myself in vain. 

Janaary 28, Snnday. — Gireat wandering, worid- 
lineas, and trifiting of mind to-day. Let me see 
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to it itihis week tiiaib I am leavixkg ao taleot tm- 
ooltiivavted. W!h)eiQ diniorg oats too ihoa^liiUeab 
in> oottv&rettiAKitk. 

MbiuqIi 13. — ^I liad a painfulliy- pleesaiKt dream 
last s&gbt. My dream -was ci the dead ; and par- 
tioularTj of pear Agones C. Alas ! ala& ! 

" Never met, or never pairted, 
We ibad •ne'er been bvokem -hearted.'* 

Buit it xs all weU, at least £ have reason to believe 
lit iJ9 weil3l witb tbe 4>eiloved dead. Tboae who 
have 'been once lodged in the affeetdoiDfi cothin-g 
oara displace, if they have died e'er yet a change 
has oome o'er the Bpmt of ooir dream. 

At the end of uie volume aze the followio^ 
Sicttes: — 

Deaths of Compakioks avd AcQVAisT/Lscia. 

At Jedbixrgh, Fehmairy, 1819, ObaoieB Oowan, 
eon of Mr (>>wain, paper manufactTErar. 

March 20th, 1822.'-At 8t Thomafi's Monnit, 
Madraa, Alexaoder Oampb^l, Esq*) 9id> Madinui 
N.I., third aoa of the rate John Cbinpbell, Eisq., 
of SouthhalL 

At Jamai<aby November 30th, 1822, Matthew 
Leech, son of Oaptaim Leech. 

Mias OalOiaiider died thiis mosmmg ait seveDi 
o'dook.— Craogfoflth Houae, 26th MAfrch, 1824. 

At Chittagoog, on. the 4th Beoember, 1825, 
Lieartenant Alexander PitoaiiTi, of the lOth 
Mladraa N.L, fomthi aon of — Pitoauiij Ebq., 
HdKnboirigjh. 

At Anonnahed, on the 5th July, 1826, in eon- 
eeqneooe of kt/jfaiaea reoeived by f aUdng with his 
horse, Dr Ohnrlesi O. Gbeiyiie, of has hx^m&m 
<he Nizam'a Medioail EstaMidhmekit, aged 25. 

On a flepanate pace we find! — " Extracted from 

the Rev. Bailphi &mole^B IXairy, and proposed to 

hia fmSiag eidefps. Febnnry, 1736." Then foi- 

lowB a «rtatament of the d<atieB of the eMesship, 

an the form; of eighit qneotioas addkessed to (hois 

boadiag itlnt office. 

t 

Conclusion. 

The Jooraal here ooaoiaa to a dose ; but if the 
doictofp had ooootizuied hie self -imposed teak up tiiill 
the time of his death— 46 yeare alterwaidi»— 
there wonid piiohably have been reveaM/ nuuny 
juMBTescao^ ooservaAioiDs on ev^nss sosocuiKea. Wntv 
the pbaauiig time^ as wielNl as has own addiitfrinal 
anAvoapectSoas. 
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I liav€ beeD ioiormed that ihe took a promiDeotf* 
p«rt in the D^annpitdoii oonlnyveiraiy of 1843. On 
thds imJbkmal question be devoted much Jbime aoMl 
labour, his «inthiUffleain ia the cease leading hiim. to 
Cldiftozi, the soeme of bU eaiplry^ meddoel laboufB, 
"wbeiie on the pUutiorm he bore eloquent testuncny 
ou behalf of toe Secedero. I uaderstajod hds maoxr 
objection to the Ohurch of 8cotIianid Yms founded 
oo the theo ezistiz]^ law of patrona<ge; but 
wbetiber the change in .the system of cbunch ttd- 
tniaiifltration) which has takiesi plaoe aince that 
peiniod- is alto^ethier for 'the good of the cmu- 
mixnity ob, I tbuik, open to qu^e^ou. It may aJso 
be meutdoned that in the year 1858, wbisLe pav- 
ing a -vxsiit to the bid Abbey Ohuroh of Jedbo^p, 
be WHS atruck with the grorwin^ Tigoaar and lOh 
fltience of the EstaJblisihed Gburah ; aoid, as a fore- 
oaat of what has receotiby become an aoooonplGahr 
edi fact, it is anteneatanig to nQcaU his ohservBiixxk 
ca the questiiofn of Ghoanoh Undon outde in th&t 
year. Be anid " that unleea the Free and United 
PresbytenBO) Gburches combinie their initerests 
over the w4u)ilie oomubry, the Establishment meor 
d^eapoBe them both. A mov«men(t an the ddipectoon 
of undon has alieady taikeu place, and as these two 
fpnoBt bnaaKibee ol aaBsent are at one on admost M 
the JiRiftdnlng points of doctrine and ohnxroh poilit^, 
nnieas tih^ are uttesily infatoabed tbey wiill 
amalgamate th^ fkiduenoo, and thereby increBse 
tbedr relaUve and socdaJ poaitiion in the oom- 
nunnuty." 

Lattenly a matter of local intenest en- 
ga^^ his attienitdoo\ and was pmsued by hdm for 
a tune wnftb lua aocasboaned -vigoor. He ooocedved 
the idba of buiild'in.g a dburoh in Oeumibusbannon 
to commemorate the victory obtained' for nat&cnal 
independfenoe by Kong Bobert the Bnrae at the 
Battle of BanocickbiDTV. Flans of the chnrcfa 
baiidSni9 were prepared', and an excellent site near 
Birkhill was aelect'ed, bat in the end the soheme, 
atthoonh; far adrvanced, was abandoned', and a 
lalndaime desire came to nanght. 

AxDOOffA Bns last projects was one to foond' and 
endow a materaity faospital : and I believie thint 
this hmmane inteafaion wouki have been oBrrtieid 
nnft had not death inteanreoed as the matter was 
beon^ considered. 

His estate, thPKmgih lack of hem, weot to tbs 
Orawm 
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Fifth MsETiNO-~27ili Marob, 1906. 

BOMAN SCXXTLAND. 



(Bt Thomas Boss, F.S.A., 6oot., Edinburgh.) 

Tikb hitAary of SootlaiMl may be oompajed to 
m bouiud voLame of which the seGond pazib ondv 
IB priivted, the fint pant bemg dnimm^, ^Mt 
the fixst {»g|&. howefver, wiitben wiffch oooGaJdiiBinihld 
fulxMiafi by Tacitus, when h<e ileacrfba the ez- 
pedatrion of Aerioola ia N. Britain hetweem 
the yieors a.d. 80 aod 87. 

Fallowxng — to cantiniie the m«taphoT — there 
affe a few headings of chapters, the details sot 
being fi]l«d in. There is the bailding of the 
Hadnan WaU between the Tyne and Soilwagr 
about the year a.d. 120. Then, about a.d. 140, 
in Idle ireign of Antoniiinus Piua, we have the ad- 
Tanpoe of his |peneral, Quintns Logins IMncus, 
<to irepel- an urvasion of the N. BrTtains inito 
the Boonan coloniee of the south, at which (tune 
the Amtoniine Vallum was buik between the 
Foith and the Clyde. A{^in, in the beginning 
of the 9rd century, there is aoother cnvasion of 
the southern provinoee, which was so serious 
that the Emperar Bentamiua Severus came per- 
sonally to aeal witii it, mapohing with an 
immense aanny to the northeim eiSiireniity of 
Scotland. This is abonrt the eiictent of the 
literary knowledge we posseaa regaiding the 
bef^nninig of the history of Sootland. After 
thas time, although there are many events 
chronicled' legazding Britain, it m diffioult to say 
how far they may refer to our oonntrv; nor is 
there any hope that fmtther light will ever be 
thrown thereon by the discovery of unknown 
documents. Further, everything left by ths 
Bosnans on the siznf ace of the coil has been picked 
up long ago, and probably most of this has been 
deatro<ved, and is now irpeooverably lost; still, 
much has been preserved, and is safely garnered 
in the Natnonal Museum, in Glasgow OoiEege, 
and other plaoes. There is still, horwever, one 
hope—one chanoe--remaiDiing of lar^ acoessaons 
•beang made towaids the fiUinip; in of these 
Ta§;;ged, early chapters of Soottlm history, ami 
this is hv the piooess of excavation. Unteld 
relics lie buned beneath the surface of the earth, 
of which the elder antiquaries appear to have 
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bad no inkliiiKr. General Boy, Akx. Gord<m, 
Baron derk, Fennaat, aiid oth«ra were aatiflfied 
'with drawing and d«ocribing whai l^y saw on 
the isorfaoe, and the conttrast betwees)) any of 
ihedr plans aaad descriptions with those pnepaxed 
by the Society of Antiquaries douing tbe last 15 
ye/aas will isatisfy anrjrone of the probable rich- 
nesa of thiis field of mveatigiutiofn, aikl which aa 
yet has only been tapped. Graesy Walls, an 
xmsearched siAiixm Oiear Scone Palace, oouveya 
jn its name alJ the idea entertained of a Roman 
Qump 20 years ago. To see the grassy ditches 
aoid momiids of Ardocb was to see ell that a 
Soottisih Romain Oamp conld reveal. It was the 
delenc<6, the visiblle lampadnte and ditches, the 
inscribed stonea that chiefly interested these 
mrem ; they paid ocnnpazatilvelv^ little attention to 
the buildings, and Tmdertocuc no clearing oat 
with the sgl^e, but now, by the prooess ol ex- 
oavat'ion, we have obtained as ^pood an idea oif th)e 
acnuQigemenit of a Roman staAion as we have of 
a medisBval monaetery or ESdwaiiHlkn Gastle. 
There is the same iuuforan>itiy of scheme aa in 
these, with the same igreat variety in the work- 
ing ont of the details. 

As late as the 16tli and 17th centtLries much 
Roman masonry stood above the .groinid, asad 
wae reooznised as such, bnt earlier— Kinring the 
MkldJe Ages— oonfuadon appears to haTe orept 
in in some places, or e^ the zecoUection of tne 
Roman oooupcution' was forgotten, as we find that 
the round building on the banks of Hbtd Oarroci 
was attributed to King Arthur, and the ruins 
of the Roman building in red stone at New- 
stead were supposed to be the remains of an 
Abbey, aoMl gave the field where ihey stood its 
name of The Red Abbey Steady a name which it 
stiJl retains— beside the viUa^e— built out of iti 
niins, and called the New Stead, 

Some notes of a jousney bv an unknowm 
writer and traveHei* in Scotland in 1697 wera 
found at Welbeck Abbey in Nottinghamshire. 
He visited- what he calls the "ancient calty of 
Oamedon, where are the Tsstiges of two large 
squeires of 600 feet each, in both of which aie 
seTeral steads or ruines of stome building." He 
walked a good deal about the waU, and saw 
Arthur's Oon. and describes it at considerable 
length, and thought it "a verr pretty buiWiti^, 
ancf verv particolAr, there not Deing another lil^ 
«t in Bn^tain." (Not«.— H. MS8. C, Duke of 
Portland. Vol. if., p. 66). 

H 
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AH the anliquariee of this period amd iMev 
bear tbeir tostimony to the exii5ten.>ce of exten- 
sive Boinaai jresnaic® g& etaiidiiig above grocoMl, 
CQinsi sting of large and znassive masonjy, with 
ai'ched ixxyfs toad loiig eztenc^g walls, y^ all 
their plans aiwi desoriptiom will fail to give ao 
idei of the arrai^nement of the various bmld^s^ 
which we now know to have crowded a Bomani 
Camp. 

The great impetus given to agprdcultinal op&n- 
tions duiring tihie 18th and 19th centxiries cleared 
the ground of most of these buildiugs, all visible 
maeonry having been pulled down, and about the 
middle of last centuiy the celebrated Sir James 
Y. Simpeon tells us deplorinigly that he saw the 
farmer at Cefitlecary carting away the last piece 
of Boman maeonsy in Sootkuid. This wcus the 
maasive east wall of the Camp, parte of which 
weare found' in 1902. The watt was 8 feet thdok, 
and composed ci great solid ashlar stones of the 
finest qiiality of masonry. The same destmc 
tion overtooK the earthworks, tJie ramparts , and 
ditches of ouir Camp, these bednig lev-edled and 
ploughed over by suoceesive generations tilil all 
the surface ondicaiion's aire oompleteljr oblit^- 
eted, butt it is impoasible to entirely wipe out a 
Koman Camp unless by actual excavation. The 
ddtohes may be leveUedJ end no ituLicaiions of 
them reonain visible to 4 he ordinary eye, but, loks 
a secret invisible writimg, they aire there, and 
can be recovered. It may be said to be im- 
posfiible to obliterate a soar cnoe made on the 
face of ihe earth. A good exampde of this was 
•seen at the excavatioais at Bough Castle, where, 
ou>tside the camp, with brushwood and iraoik 
vegetation coverintg the ground, a series of pita 
in ten loni^ parallel liibos arranged checker 
wise were discovered. Al<thaagh there was not 
the faintest surface indications of them, yet 
there they were, every pit as dean and decoded 
in shape and sise as wb^ they wiere made nearly- 
1800 years ago. No such thm-gs -w*ere expected 
to be found, no such things had ever been loond 
before, allthorurgh such an expedient for discnv 
gandsing cavalry was described by C»sar in 
the 7tih book of the Gallic War. 

I wish to emphasise this imperishability of a 
Roman damp, biBcause theire are two or three in 
this locality, and many throughout Sootliand. 
that are tisualily supposed to be wiped out and 
paet recovery, in the hope that the traditdoos of 
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th«ir •zi6it€2K)e may be kepi ajive till aoa oppor- 
tunity ajiises for searching tihom by exeavatioo. 
No fiedd for operating in could appear more un- 
promising thaii that in -wihich the 8oci«ty of 
ATLtiqmnes are now engaged in at Newstead. 
The nelds bad been ploughed aaid harrowed for 
generations time out of mond, not a stone nor 
a sign of boildin;^, ramparts, or ditches re- 
mained. Even Genleral Boy more than 100 years 
ego supposed the oamp to be xa another field 
some hundredis of yards away ; and yet in ihia 
most nriikely place there has been unearthed 
during the kct year one of the mofft important 
camps ever found in Scotland, the lar^st and 
perhaps the most complete. It* is true that 
about 60 years a^^o an altar had been found in 
one of the edjouidng fields, but the prevaaJine 
belief was tbait there was no use trying, as ail 
traoes of the Boman occupation were gone ion^ 
ago. This camp, with its defences, ditches, and 
ramparts, coverod a space of upwards of 20 
acres, and had a olear space for occupation of 
abocrti 12^ <icres. Beyond this there is an 
ano0x occupying not less than 6 acnes. It is 
also defeHKied', so thet the fortified ground ex- 
tends to about 18 acres. The annex is an 
appendage of moe^ camps, and is the place to 
wihich the naitives had access, and where matters 
conoemin^i^ them would be treated, where they 
soU jproTisions, and such like. 

Ah the camps that have been excavated in 
SootUiDd and in Britain are hud out on the siame 
genenal plan, ao that there was e\ndent]y an 
official puan issued' from headquarters, Che de- 
tailfl of which the local engiizweTis were allowed 
to modify to suit the selected site. The strength 
of the defences were bound to vary according to 
the natture of the situafnon. They might require 
to be very strong on certain sides and almost 
noitbing at all! on ot^ber sides. Then the c&mp 
might be oblong or it might be square. U 
miighft abut against the Antonine Vallum or it 
mdsfht be isolated. These are details, but the 
principle is always th/& same. Newstead may be 
rec^rcted as a fairly typical camp, but of large 
size. 

The defences are abonit. 100 feet wide, with a 
very great rampart, and three ditches. The 
front of tihe camj) is towards the east. Th»3 Via 
Princioalis, running N. and S., is placed Wf41 
towards tlhue frorjt, and ^ha^ a •g'ate ait each end-. 
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Along the west side <yf this eti«et there are the 
twual five btiitldin^ found in most camps. In thiA 
inaftance tbey gteuad nntusually clear and distinct 
liom each other, with the Pretoriom or Prin- 
cipisb in the cedntore. Opposite the front of the 
latter a etreei leads to tiie east gate, and it is 
oQoitinued rcand ti&e Pretorinm to the rear, aad 
leads thron.gh tiie west gaAe to the annex. 

The PTet^vium is a building with a f rontAse of 
about 105 feet, and oontains an area of about 
1500 square yaida, or about 420 square jarda 
more than Argyll's Lodging in Btii'Iang. Then 
tihe two end buiildingB, measuring about 130 feeit 
by 125 feet, contain upwards of 1800 square 
yards, or about three-quarters larger than 
Argyll's Lodging, wall on to twice as large. The 
two int^^rmeaiate buildiui^ai, granaries, are each 
about idefntical in fdse with the building caUed 
the Parliament Hall in 9tdrlin$; Castle. 

The Pretorium is of the normal type, but it 
has two peculiarities in detail. There is a wide 
enitinmoe into an open oouoiyaxd, wthich was sur- 
nyunded with a Terandaih, ooTesed on a^ prob- 
ability with a tiled roof snpported on sUHie 
piUara. The roof pn>jecited beyond 1>he pillars 
considerably, and beneath thia for the eaveadrip 
there is a sftcne .boHowed-ont gntter, so that 
mthout goinig under the -verandah one could 
walk dity ahvd under thds 'projection, aad per- 
haps the floor here was a little hi^er than the 
leve! of the courtyard. Beyond tJils oourtyaad 
there is a cross ohaimbeT 20 feet wide by 100 
feet long, and beyond thni apnin th«*re are 
chambers in the breadth of the building fin some 
cannps where the pietoiiimn i« small thcire are 
onlv three chambers, but always an odd number). 
The first of the pecnildarities at Newstead ia that 
there are six chambens, an even numb^. The 
odd number give^ a cent'^J chamber, with othiprs 
at each side. Thia central chamber waa quite 
risible from ih^ €rt,reet throuffh the wSdft of)en 
dooirs. *i.nd in it the standards of the L'^gion 
were nlaced. These were sacred, were objeoffl of 
wOTPhaT). and of ipre^t int.rinsic valme. and in 
f'^nt of tbe-ni the soMders deposited their fr»oney. 
Thomas de Quincey. whose knowledjre of Rorrnai 
Titerotwpe was "^ptv <?Tep»t. w«« aware <^f this 
praoti*^, and whe^ dis/^issincr th<^ positions of 
t1v» EmneircT and the AT'»iy, the ^tter, coTwt»anfiIy 
chanqjinsr und sca*t»*»vd * in all pfl.rtci of ih^ 
world, could be balanced one part agaanst 
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aaiot-ber by the Bmperoir standing in the centre. 
E3ach sieeiiKid the other ; esuoib stood in awe of the 
other. He m.y3, "The rigour of the mjlitajy 
Sacramentum, at cath of allegiance, made it 
daing^eirous to offer the first overtures to rebeKion, 
and the money which the soldiere weie con- 
stantly depositing in the bank, placed at the 
foot of thedir mofitairy standairds, if 6onietim«« 
turned against the Emperor, waa also liable to 
be sequestrat;ed m his fctvour." (Note. — ^The 
Csaflors, Vol. IX., p. 104). 

The Roman Temples were the banks, aoid we 
know that even the Temple of Jerusalem had 
seotfi and tables for the money changens, and 
that it became a den of thiev<es, and dowH' to the 
Beformationi, and even after, as many a oon- 
tract' bears witoees, moneys were almost always 
pcud either at a specified aHitar or pisaoe in some 
principal church. There appearo to be abun- 
dant evidence that in "one or more of these 
chambere was situated the Tdbulariunif or office 
of the re^mental bookkeepers." (Archas 
Aeliana, Vol. XXV., p. 223). 

The second* peculiarity of the Newstead 
Px«tojdnm is that there is an unusual chamibeir 
in the centre of the outer court, opposite the 
maiin entrance from the Via Principalis, and 
I ffoppoise this to have been the place for the 
standards, and as the camp waa unusually large 
the entire six chambers behind were requdred fop 
ibhe army bookkeepers or clerks. The buildings 
on edther side of the Pretorium are the buttressed 
builidin)^ found in aill the catmps, and from un- 
dcubted evidence they were the granaries, k-ept 
welT towairds the cen^ of the camp so ais to be 
secure and not easily got at in caee of a suTprise 
bv the naitives. The granary was alwajrs a 
building of great strength, battressed to support 
auj arched' roof, so as to secure its contents f-rom 
fire. Cesar mentions an instance of the Nervi 
throwing trod-hot cl«7 sling bullets to set fire to 
the straw roofs of the Roman granaries, and at 
Aidoch, where most of the buildings were of 
wood, nearly 100 of these bnllets were found in 
the camp. The jrranary had always a fal-se 
floor, supported either on. short piJ!lars or dwairf 
walls aboiTt 2 feet hi eh, eo as to secure free oir- 
culation of air beneath. Openings for this par- 
pose wejne lefit in the outisri^e walls between the 
bu!*treesee. 

There appears to have been at Newstead, 
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along ih^ rear of ih« south gNMiary, some kind 
of oraiamental Arcade, supported on stone pillajs, 
as a portion of one round' pillar, about 2 feet 
hi'gh., was found in situ. It has a mioulded base 
which is p|ecTiliaT in not beinff quite concentric 
with the piiLLar, being flattened on one sid« as if 
to give Tcom to pass between the pillaps and the 
granary. This pillar is an additional e\ddence 
that there was a conisiderable amount of 
architecturaJ i>efinemen,t and skiU displayed in- 
the erectiooa. of the buildings, that they were not 
a mere oollection of sheds and enolosiiirefi hastily 
thrown up for a temporary purpose. 

The southmost building, probably the resi- 
dence of the Commander, is about 130 feet 
flquare. It is built round an open> courtya/rd, 
with an intefficir passage or arcade all round, 
from wihioh access was obtained to the various 
rooms. There appearo to hav« been some 15 
rooms in the square, with an extra room pro- 
jected into the comrtyaTd. peculiar, ao far as this 
camp is oonoemed, in having an apsidal end, 
alithongh this apsadal shape is eztoremely com- 
mon in oihea* camps, and is aknocft ailways found 
in cocnnectinn witn baths, ha. the oentre of the 
flouth side of this building there is an arrajige- 
ment for heatirig, bnt on a veiy smalU scale. A 
namrow passage about four feet below the floor 
aeemis to have contained a fi^re. the heait from 
which was cairited i*n a atone-budlt flue for about 
15 feet, fitnid, in some way which cannot now be 
explained, escaped inito the room to the west. 

The northmoat biirlding has not yet been ex- 
cavated' to any exstent. It was about the same 
cia&e as the building last described, and was 
probably devoted to the same purpose. The 
two extreme buildings of the group of five (have 
generally a close ret«^mblan-ce to each other. On 
the opposite -side of the Via Principalis, which 
is a sto-eei 56 feet wide, there are a seiries of 
twfUvp licfliig narrow buildings, me^i'^inrins 209 
f<*et from eaet to west by about 35 feet in 
widili. These are ara:^nged in the usxxal method, 
viz., 1 row on the north and 1 row ait the south, 
with a f5t'rie€t iu front, of each, the remaining 10 
iPO"ws, ini erouTTfl of two, placed back *to back, with 
an eavei«!dTip betwef>in and a str^eie't between each 
giroup of two. These streets lie in very careful 
alicnment with the streets surrounding the five 
grenrt. build-in 2s, nnd ^re exact with thoee on 
each sade of the Pretorium, with a street exactly 
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facing its centre and the east ffa/te. All this 
showG ddihenate and careful plajmin«g before- 
liand, and eqoaiily careful layix)*g off cm the fiedd, 
by perfectly competent arcnitects or engirjeers, 
who must nave accompaaiied the ajroy even to 
this the most remote province of the Empire. We 
have the name of two such officere in Sootland 
found at Birrens. One on the base of a hdghly- 
re^eved statue tells ns that it was the wotic of 
Amandus the Architectys, and from the same 
p3aoe an altar k> ani •oinkiiown ^ad Harimella 
wafl giladly aod wuHQngly esrected by Qamidiahvs, 
tibe aix^ihitect. 

'Hie buiildin<g« to the rear of th^ 5 buildinfiis 
are nob yet fully explored, bat to tih» sooth of 
ihd Pretorimn. 7 rows of long, narrow bnilddingB 
hare been unearthed about the aame size as 
those }U0t deecribed, and there ie probahly t^ 
Mone number on the north «ide of the Pretooom. 
Ttm wil'S give a I^enigth of 1750 finea]! yanls, or 
about 18,000 a^itare yards, eo that tbes^ miight 
be aocommodflitiKm in the camp for about 1800 or 
aOOO men. The eastfmost of the rear buiildiog? 
IB crcfised by n'ometnoue divisiron wallSi some of 
these are so dloee together that the spaces 
betweecL codd only have been flues, bolt no heat. 
mg chamber has yet been found'. Gaceful atten.- 
Umk was pedd to the dTaina>ge. Several stretches 
of Ion)? welQ-built d<nains have been laid bare, 
covered in some cases with sboBoes three and 
four feet lon^g. The annex to the west, con- 
taining about fouT to five acres, has been only 
slightly excavated. One triail trench made 
throup^ it laid bare the fcnindations of an apeddal 
building with nuraenoua flues— a stone basxn with 
as inflow and outflow, some drain tile pipes, 
and cthes* features iixldcating the exidbence of 
baths, but it will be some time before thas part 
of the wcark cai be gone on with. We Jock for- 
ward with considerable expectation; to the te^ts 
to be obtained. 

When tracing the walls at the ncrth-eai^t 
ooomer of the Pretori'imi. aad inside of it, a ilairge 
qwintiify of dressed freesUm^s were found 2 feet 
or so below i'he surface. They were damp and 
blackened. On proceeding to remove them they 
w«re found to be endless. It was then surmised 
that this was a nit, which cdioutid be searched to 
the bottom. The area occupied by the .9ban«e« 
was about 20 feet. At 8 feet or 10 feet down 
some very large stones were found, base^ and 
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respondn of pilLm, doubtless parts of tlw 
of the v«TQnd«h which went roand the ooiart^ 
yard of tha Pre^orram, other stones with tbs 
distnnctive Ronum herring bone pattern. At 12 
fee<t an altar, fully 4 feet high by 19 inches wide 
wa« found 1yin«^ face downwojd* in the nmd. li 
was quite pejf^, with its Inficniptaon clear and 
difitijKt in beautiful Baman letters — 

I. 0. M. 
G. ARRIV8 

DOMITIANVS 

)LEG XX V.V. 

V. 8. L, L. M. 
Another altar. I^y the same centimoOi waa 
found in the adjoining fi&ld in 1830, dedioaied 
to the God Silvanua. Sir WaJter Scott in his 
Demoinology anH Witchcraft (Letter IV.) ob- 
seiin'es that the Romans, the cksBiic*s, "had not 
forg«ctt€n to enrol in their mythology a oerlaJD 
species of subordinate deities, xeAemhUng tlie 
modem elvee in their habits." And m support 
of this he refers ^o am altar in the Advocaites* 
Library conaecrated to the Dns Campkbtbibts, 
whom he ranks with The Fairies, And in an 
intereatini^ note he refers to the altar of 1830 
thus — "Anoither altar of elegant form, and per- 
fectly preecrved, was, within these few weeks, 
du'g up near the junetion of the Leader and the 
Tweed, in the neighbourhood of the viUage of 
New6iti*»a/d. It was inacribed by OEOtritis 
Doiritiflnus, the Prefect of the 20th Legion, ids> 
the God Sylvanius, forminjr," he goes on to say, 
** another instance how m-u-ch the wild and silvaa 
oharRcter of the country disposed the feeLLnas of 
the Bomans to acknowledge the presetnce of the 
rural deities." 

One can easily irrajyine how Sir Walter ws'uM 
haT>^ brooded over these discoveries at New- 
stead, almost at his own door. We rememher 
how he dashed off Ardoch in the two memomble 
lines — 

" Wheme Rome, the Empress of the world, 
Of yore her angle wings unfurled.** 

But he knew rothini^ of this great camp which 
foiTOs a part of his favourite view of the Tweed 
hetwieen Melrose and l>rybairgh, and it would 
have dieldchted hiro still more wheo there were 
founi human remains, wh'ch hafve been pro- 
nioonoed to ht^ those of a dwarf. For, in the 
chapter of his Demon/ology from which I hanre 
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quoted, he goee on to speak ol th« Drow9 or 
Dwarf iy ejMi th-e part- they play is popular supex- 
neituTal mythology. 

To oosne back to the pdt aikd its oomtente. Be- 
eides the r^ics jast described, Uiere was faizod 
A beautiful bronze brooch, ornamented with 
silver aod enamel, and in perfect oonddtion. 
aome beards of « necklace, a coin of HadriAJH 
(fii9t q<uaTter of the 2Dd oentory), a leathern 
coeut, and some 350 brass scaJes. some of whifoh 
wiere sewn on leaA*heT, and had formed part of a 
soilidieir's anmonr. Prom their bright glittering 
appearance they were at first ^uppofied to be 
gold, when it was fondly imagined that the ez- 
cavations woiild pay themfielves. 

At the bottom of the pit, whioh was reached 
at 25 feet, there were f oiond maivy fragments (rf 
^ea/C ea^henware jars, a small buoket, many 
shoes, a couple of knaves (cne with its haktdle of 
horn in perfect pieseirvtation), portions of a corse^ 
let of iron, ornamented with bronze maDntiniaB, 
and fragments of the pJ^tes which proteoted the 
artms a'nd ahould<eTe. Pits similar to this are 
generally found in camps, and always oonftainiuiff 
relics. It appears evidenit from the oomfusea 
condition in wnich articles of ^uoh varied kiivi 
are tmnbled ttoffether, that they were haetiJy 
thrown' in by the soldiers when it became cer- 
tain that tibey were to abandon this oonizutry. 
This was not a mere rubbish pit containing tos 
daily refuAeof a>laTgecamp. Aithouigh the great 
number of skuJtb a^' bones of small horses, and 
cattle, sheep, pigs aiMi red deer might favour thia 
idea, it is refuted by the presence of the heavy 
aXtor and bases of the coort^id pillars, and by 
the fact that the pit was within the Pretofrium 
building, which immld net be a place for snch 
a iieceptacle. We do not know when Sootland 
was abckudcned, bat oertaijiily it was mnoh eanliegr 
than the abandonment of £2ngland alt the 
beginning of the 5th century, and from ihtd 
Saxon Chronicle, under the year a.d. 418, ws 
learn — "This year the Romans collected aU the 
treasures that were in Britain ; and sone they 
hid' in itbie earith, so that no one has sinoe been 
able to find them ; and some they carried with 
them to Gkid." This was evidently what they 
ddd before leaving Scotland. 

At this point we had a curious confirmation 
of this statement about hiding valuables on the 
eauth. At the north-east comer of the oaonp a 
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portioa of a wall was found to be depressed or 
sunk, and ii oocurred to tke Glerk of Works 
that tihis mig^it be owing to its being bolLt at 
this TK)Lcit over a fiJl<ed-m> pit or on made-up 
gioond, and on digging an ea^Oier buildin.g was 
oisoov^ired, and ben«ath. it there was a ismall pit, 
in which vaiiouG thdngs were found, and especi- 
allly a latige heaYy-liandJl>ed brooize yaae, oce 
handle remainad brokoD off, a piece of fine orna- 
nMntal Roman- work. This suggests, wihat I 
will ah'Ortily refer to again, a previous ocoupatdon, 
an abandonment and buinial of trea«iure whi<(^ 
the seoosid occupiers forgot about, or had not the 
clue to enable them, to find. We see here the 
soidiems of the earlier camp hidjjvg treasures m 
the earth, and possibly leaving th« oountiry for 
some time, with ^tlie expectation of retunning, 
aoc.' their socoessors, possibly a diffeiPeasit leg^um, 
doing the samie thinig when they left, and per- 
haps with the 9am« expectations, whioh were not 
realised. Although, niowever, after t^ Romans 
left, at the eaTnest truest of the Britooa, 
Stiilicho, the Bocnan Minsster, seni a k^on to 
their asaLstaiKe to help them against the 
Saxons and other natioios who wei« haawBinig 
them, but it is not likely that they canue as far 
as Scotland. 

There is a great amount of evidenoe in moat 
of the excav;at«d oamps of a reconstruotiion hav- 
ing taken place both in the defences and in the 
budildings. Thus the five buildinfQS just de- 
scribed as standing isole/ted, and bounded by 
stireie^s, we sometimes find tihe oorrespQ(nd!in<g 
buildicgA in other camps jodned' together, ihfi 
streets bein^ fiU-ed up with latpfr and generolly 
inferior erections. At Barrhill Qamp, on the 
Anionine Vaillum, the account of which has 
not vet be«Ti pubh'sh*d, a sma-ll camp wspb found 
inside the larger and later camp, anid' lying at a 
differ<»int angle. BarrfwU is peculiar among th<e 
A.Titonir»e <*a,Tn.ps in, not being conn footed with th« 
preat Vallum running between the Forth and 
Cflyde. and this is probably due to the exist- 
ence of this earlier camp, which can onilv have 
been one of Agricola's forts, a chain of which he 
cnsi*. up a.bont the ve3.r 80 between the two 
firths, 'and about 60 yiears later, vrhen; the 
VaThim was made, his fort or ramp appeara to 
hav^e ho«a destroyed, and the larger one made, 
extending over and be-yoifcd its site, but still not 
reaching up to the great VaUnm. 
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At Kewgbea/d there is simalar evidence of aji 
eEuriiear oajop than the presejit one. An emcdeiDit 
ditoh has i»en fotrnd lying within the present 
camp. It was about 13 feet wade hy 9 feet deep, 
and has be^m carefully filled up and packed with 
cslay, aaad it can only have been one of the de- 
fences of an earHer camp, and that it was deU- 
benvteily abandoned, and the arranigeaneDite of the 
later camp chan-ged, is Bhowii< by aonie of the 
latter buiLdings beimg erected oirer it, notably 
the south ^teway. This gateway exhibited a 
feature in>Qicating a long occupatioin — one of the 
0ocket stones for the pivot hin«ge of the gate 
had got so worn with use aA to thn>w the gate 
oast of fijeaxuig, snd the endonged cavity wm 
neatly filled up with a bard blue atone^ ao firmly 
fitted and packed in that to take it out now 
would probably meaji the breakin^g up of the 
whole stone. 

There etill remains much work to be done at 
Xewsteadu The Society of Anitiquariea hare 
abouit ezhauated the ixmds avcuilahlie for such a 
purpose. Sbmewheire betn^een £3CX) and £400 
oas been speiut. They have igot by private sub- 
acription; what will keep the works godng on till 
about the eoid of the year- The land is hd^ghly 
renited, and coimpei»ationi has to be paid for. 
Besides the ground already Teferredi to, there ia 
a field between the 2«ilway and the camp ex- 
tondintg over 11 acres, which oagh<t to be 
aearch^, as the making of the railway showed 
that it diS the site of a Boonfin Oemeter;^, and one 
or two toiial pits have confirmed this, -giving most 
promdsiDig resudtfi, besides revealinc the erA of 
the Roman way leadiiig from the Oheviofcs to the 
ESOdons besiidie Neirabead. PractdcaJly this 
wwrk means the turning ovter of a cooaidetrable 
farm bv spadefuls to perhaps a depth of thi'ee 
or four feet. There are probably no oth-er fields in 
Sootlaind so well worth the labour and: expendi- 
ture in the cause of hiartory and archaeology. 

The camp of BaTfrhiU, to which I have cdTcady 
refeancd, occupies 4he higher posifaon. attedined 
by the Antomine Vallum, and from it, on a oliear 
day, a view can be obtaisied f roan the Forth to 
the CHyd'e, the whole length of the Vallum. It 
was excavated and thoroughly examimed hy the 
proprietor, Mr Alexandeir Whif^law of Gart- 
ahcre, at hie own charses, in 1902, und^r the 
euperintendieaice of Mr Park and Mr Macintosh 
as Clerk of Works. 
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It is priiKApally (nemarkabl^ for the immense 
cumLber aoid vahte of the relics foimd ia ifc, 
which now make a -very oonsdcierable mqiceum at 
Gartfihore, thie Tesidenoe of Mr WHtelaw, ajid 
whien the aooount of it appears it will probably 
be cne of the most Taliiable contribatJoDs to tbe 
history of Boman Scotland which has ever ap- 
pesured. The camp is a small one compared witb 
Newstead, meaisixring about 480 feet by 460 
feet over the def enoes, equal to a space of 
slightly exoeeding 5 acres. A peeuHaduty of 
Barrhill among the Antonine campe is that it 
stands clear unfiide of the grfeat ditoh bomI 
vallum, with a space of about S) yarde betwteen 
its outer dditich and the great wall. There are 2 
ditchies on 3 aides, but 1 only on- the north. Tlus 
economy oii the north side is owing to the 
proxdmity of the Antonine. The reason for 
keeping the oamp so far to the rear, end not 
butting i/t against the Anitonine, as <nsual, was 
that the rid'ge of the hiil lies considerably to the 
tear, and rist« to a height of about 50 f<«t above 
the great vtBlloim, and fit was desirable to occrtpy 
this rid^ for the outlook, so that ih& Vii 
Principalis runs along the ridce, the grouDd 
falling roof -like on boUi sides. A i^amparb about 
12 feet wide runs round' inside the dditches. 
There are the usual four g^tes, the coe to the 
south being protected in front by an outer tra- 
verse tremch, and the one ou the west by one of 
the ditches rusining right throug^h, over whioh 
there moist have been a bndce. The Pre- 
torium, or Princdpia, as this budlding is caJIed 
on a tablet found i^n the correspondin-g buUdini; 
at Rough Castle, is the only building t£at can be 
satisfactorily msd^ out. It measures about 83 
feet by 87 feet, and has been of the usual plan., 
with onily th!reechiam.bersattheback. Fragments 
of other buildings rsmaini, with what appears to 
Have been baths, adjoining the north gate. Agri- 
cola's Oamp (a/D.d he is especia31y noted' by Taci- 
tns a-s bein-g skilful in the selection} of his sites) 
taJso occupies the summiit of the hiil<l, and* 
measures about 180 feet by 140 feet. Outside 
th'S th^re is an i<rregukr ditch enclosing a con- 
siderable siMce. Tboie may (have beea a kind of 
aimex to tibe -west. 

In the ou'^er court of the Pretorium on the 
summit of tbo hill there is a well full of water. 
It is 43 feet de^ and 4 feet in diameter, built 
of atone in good Roman masowry. Its exnstenos 
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was not known, but it Itad been* observed for 
macy yeare that the crops romul ihi6 eipab wer& 
alwaya bettetr than at an^ other part of the 
field, ajul here the ezca^natj0n was ooimimiea<oed. 
The well way foe said to have been packed full 
of relics, incradiDig its own windkbSB aod- wheel. 
A pump wias k^yt ocaofitant^y goims till the 
bottoox waa reached. To emnunorate ^ute articles 
found ini irt would occupy too much time. I will 
ooafijQo myself to the architeotuiral doteilA which 
weo^e so abundant, and such as never has been 

'brought to light before. They formed un- 
doubtedly the arohiitectural feaituree of the 
outer otnint of the Pretordum. There wene fraf^- 
nMn^A of 21 round pillars, the longest stone 
bedng 5 feet 4 inches hiigh, wdth a dianneter of 
about 13 iaidheB. Another is about 4 feet 9 iniohes 
ieag, and some about 33 inches long. 
Two of these shafts are peculiar. They 
have wrought on each of them a 
sqiuaTe piioje(3ing block oorbeil, with' a mortise 
fliot sunk in the shaft at aa amgke of about 
45 degrees. This prsbty piece of construc- 
tion was deajily intended to receive a strut witJi 
a tenon at an an>^le of 46 degrees to suppont at 
each end a lonss Imtel, and' in all probebukv the 
wide opening leading into the oentrol of the 
three chamb^ of the Protenunj, the place whens 
thb standards stood. It is a nkost interestiiD^g 
paeoe of arohiitectorel oonstruotdoa, carefully 
and well wrought out, indeed' one may say that 
neither its principle nor itts workmanship could 

■ be impirovea. The sbrnt may have lieii of 
timber, as well as the lintel, but I saw at Barr- 
hill a strut in stone, evidently intended for 
snoh a purpose as here. There were 14 bases 
and 12 capitals found. The former consisted of 
two large toms moulddnig^ concentric with the 
shafts, with no squaoe plinths. I^e capitals 
have each a neck mooldimg, from which they 
rise to a sqiaaie abacus by a process of cham- 
fering, and others be^n square at the nieck 
moulding. One oapdtal is carved with upright 
lesives on' three sLdes only. These have a rude 
resemblance to oak leaves. Two of the oapitaiis 
hav-* a specml interest iircm their decoration. 
Their abaci are, to borrow a heraldic term, in- 
dented, that is, they are decorated with a 
cheveron ornament, an ornament destined to 
play a oonspicnous part in the future arohitec- 
ture of the 11th and 12th oeotoiries of Western 
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Europe. Those architcctaral details aire gesier- 
aJly rade in execution, aJthon^ the ahaltA of 
the pdllarei are well "wrought. They "were prob- 
ably net the workmanjshdp of Bomaa a-ptdsto, but 
antjstfl from some of the conqueired Germanio or 
Gaulifih peotplee, vrho were not acquain/bed wiith 
the archi'tectuTe of Greece or Rome except in 
fiome imperfect ■way, but they axe of remarKablie 
hisioric iin1ere«t as ha\nnig been fouxul an Soot- 
land. It wooild hardly nave been credited if 
tome 10 or 15 yeaffa ajgo "we had been- told that 
buil<!infrs of such size ajid of such careful con- 
Btmcit4on acnd plan had been erected here as early 
as the 2nd centuiy, and' acconapanied with euch. 
architectural diLsplay. So far, however, as Socyt- 
laiid ifi oanceTiied, this airchitectural grandeiup 
bore no fruit and left no impression) brfiind, sia 
for long cemtiurdes after the departure of t^he 
Bomans tihere can haidly be «iid to have been 
any archoftecture in this oountry. This u am. 
aTgument poinHng on' the directdon of a oom- 
paratively 8>hort period- of occupaltion, too abort 
to insstrnicit the inihabitants in the peooeful 
arts, and this evidence supports the negative 
evidence supplied by the lack of ooins of latetr 
centuries. A <pX)od deail has been- madie of this 
lack of lateir coins to TnintinULBe the d*nnnatian of 
the Roimarjs in SooiUand, but thas ptrooeeds from 
the anilogy of modera practice. It supposes 
ihst the soldieiro were paid their monthJy wages 
in Roim<nn coins, and that thley spent them and! 
lotst them for modern antiquaries to find. But 
it may be asiked of what use would money be 
to the legions in Scotland in- the 2nd or 3rd 
ceo-tuTy? This very lack of late coins seems to 
su'CTfinest some other method of paynnent, also 
a^^n logons to modern methods. The dumtion of 
the'T stay here ca'nnot be meastured by the aaon- 
finding of coins, but rather by a survey of the 
stoipcndott^ works they carried out, and which 
we pre onlv bejzinmang, after 2000 years, to fully 
renJise. What their inflTiencs inj this country 
was may probably never be quite known. DiS 
fhev Ohristianise Scotland', or help to do so? 
This :b a question of trreot interest, but so far 
as cur ppesent knowledfge goes, must be an«Bwer>6d 
in the meantime with a n-e«gatiTe, nothing Bomao 
havinT bee^ found in Scot'land th^t can be re- 
ferred to a nirisfdan' sotrrce-. A rousrh irscription 
wa^? fofln-^ in thie Hadriani Wall. It commemor- 
ates ai Briton, by name Brigon^aglos. The 
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wonds Hie JaeU show tihat he vns probabhr a 
CSunotdaD of the 5ih century. But Hob w a dat>e 
cartainly' too late for the lloman occapation of 
Sootlaaia. It is, of coarse, qtiiifae certain tihat 
Agricola "wae noit a Chruiiaiii by profesfiion, eibe 
he -would not have had las cSuuraxTber delmeatMl 
in such lofty terms by his son-in-law TacSitns, 
'vtibo speaks of Chnat as "the original rintg- 
ieadear of wBorgeaais in Jndea." But maay a 
hnsnbler mas in the vaiioas legnons may haT« 
professed and made VoKfwa the relfl^on of Qhnst 
m ScotlasMl in the Ist or 2nd osDJtories. 
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SiXTB MsETiNa— 24<th Apdl, 1906. 

OLD SCOTTISH AGRICULTURE AND 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLB^IENTS. 

(By the Late J. G. Mubbat, A.R.E.) 

No more interesting study haa faljen in my 
wtky than that of the progreas of hoabaiidzy in 
Sootl-and. Much has oeen written against the 
mouaOtic system in it* later days, bat we in 
Sootland' owe to it an ev<ei>Iaatdjig debt of ^m^i- 
tude. The monaMieries were ihe aphere of mind 
— a barrier raiaed againjst all that was matmal 
aiod gross, wheare the wEveriikg light of literature 
was Icept alive. TThey taught tihe strong to 
respect the wealk at a time vrhea mdght was 
rignt. Wiithin tlteir walls oharity aod hos- 
pitality found a fitting home, wihere peace and 
order reigned. The 'brethrea of the mooiaflteries 
were all ardent agrioulturlsts, and g^ardeners, 
mnd kind! landlords. These chaFacteriatiios are 
inoonsistent with the common belief that they 
were the homes of vice and skyth, and 
it war$ not mitil' their last days that these im- 
putations were laid upon them, we may be satas- 
fied therefore that they were institutions fit for 
the times. A walk round the decaying walls of 
any of those anoienrt homes of peace gives evi- 
dence that the arts were cherished in their 
midst, and many of their fragments display the 
most exquisite artistry, not of a short period, 
but often the work of oentories. 

The Grange was a spacious farm steading, 
where the cattle, implements, and stones needed 
for the cultivation of the monastic lands were 
housed. Aooommodation was also found for 
the serfs and their familiei?, sometimeB to the 
extent of tfadfty or forty hooeeholds. Under 
the monks of Kelso each " cottar occupied from 
one to nine acres of land' along with a cottage. 
The rent vanned from one to edx sihiJlings yeany, 
with service not exceeding nine days' labour.*' 
The next class of rural populatLon was the hus- 
bandman. Each tenant of a hut^bandland was 
boiLDd to keep two oxen to help to work the 
common plough. The Scctti/^h plough of the 
thirteenth century was an enormous machine, 
which required twelve oxen to draw it. A hu»- 
bandland is e^Jmated at twenty-isix acres, the 
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i«nt ai flix flliiUdiigi azkdi eightpeGQce in money', 
but implied ezbewm Beorvkse en ibe ikuid m 
oanying of ^eate, abeep^sheajungi aod dnriBg 
harveet'. A haghar ^gtade of temajii mras the yej>- 
tnau or " bozuiet-laiird," who was the vaaaali in 
perpetuity of the Ahtieiy, asud. paid a "i«dd«iDdo" 
of ed||;ht ahilliugs aikl certain «eitviceft in spning ! 

and in aintumn. Higher still were those 'w'ho i 

heild 4)>heir laoMfe free oi eervioe, aind paad only a 
nomdinal vent. The same ooim aa ia x>ow iOBed ' 

wee grown. Wheat was even gro<wn in Moray- 
shire as early ae the thirteenth century. Waiter 
and -windmillto wero also used in tooBe cwrlv 
times. In lona tbevie is a stipeam which is still 
known by a name dieadved from ita use as a 
millstraam. It runs dose to the Abbey pniins in 
that Isle of the BlesiBiBd. 

Lrttle progress, if any, was made in the prac- 
tioe of agri(»ltizre dMnfi hundneds of yeare, the 
inhabitants of Scotland being mostly en^[iB|^ in 
wars and factions. The Carae of Stirhng, ex- 
tending from M«ntedih to FsJkivk, was, jhow- 
ever, me scene of its awakening. The town- 
ships were commonly ckoe together for the sake 
of flscnruty from the {peq>(Mnt raids of High- 
land freeUmters. The land was let on "stM- 
bow," thalt ia, at the tenant's entry the master 
ploaghed and sowed t^ i^nmnd, and deliTeitied 
a propcT stocking of horses, cows, sheep, and 
iit<ensus; all of which the tenanlt was boimd to 
deliver at tfie end of his tack. Another method 
was, Tnstead* or having their terns sraova^ the 
ground was coltivatedon "Ton-irig," that is, the 
several tenanie had ridge about of evconr fidd. 
Still another method, and less liberu, was 
called ''thiid and teind." The master Tieoeaved 
a fnll thiipd of the com crop, after diednotinig 
the tithe. The farm was, for this, ddvid<cd into 
infield and outfield. The fifrst lay neajiest to 
the homestead, and was cultivated woftih the 
greatest care. TUe whdie of the msauxie was 
had upon the infiejd, and, beiqg of no great 
quantdt^, much work was done dnzing aommflr 
in msikang " fnilzie,'* that is, a compost of eeath 
and dlong or loam. They miade no scruple of 
taking the soil <^ ^ outer fields to enrich the 
inner. The gres£er part of a farm consisted of 
ibe ontAeld, which' was nVBaaiged in a caveileBB 
maocMfr. The implemients were in general made 
b^ th<e tenanfas or servants, and' wiere primi- 
tive. 
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Tie 1745 rebellkoar marked Uie boginaiaig <tf a 
new «Ta m ihe pro^praa of affri<mNfiB«. It 
brou^bt mone mozi^ lato ihe oouotiFy, aoi ibe 
imteroouTBe between the two natioDe waa more 
ge!neral. Land h^pLU to rise coxMEiide3ii^% in 
valoe, and msjuy who iiad been hicky divjnff the 
war {Mxanpily invested in it. The tsade of tlie 
cotmtry showed a marlred increaae, espeoiaiUy 
in Glasgow. Another reaaoDi waa the making 
of military roeda throuf^nt the cDDmtry. We, 
at thia time, cast haxdly believe that «t the be- 
ffinmng of the ed^hteesiith oentixry the roada in 
»0Gi!a»d were mostly hill-traeks. It waa in 
1748 tfaaib a Tmrnpdke Aot ynm paaaed for the 
Toauda from Edinburgh to Btirlmg, and from 
Glasgow to FaJ'kirk. Great demand arose for 
cattle iin England^ by which 'tthe Soottiah farm«ta 
imjnpediaAely begeca to profit. Ground was eor 
cloaed for the purfrase of pasture, the infield 
and tcbe oatfieM were aiboldfihed, aod ihe rest 
which the ktwl reoeived from pafitiare instead 
of croppong pinoved of gpeat aimrantage. After 
the aettLemeiLt of the country it became the 
faahion among* gemttennen' to take a deeper io- 
tes>e5t in farming, and the pursuit of tlie English 
style of tiUiaige became their liobby. English 
aervamto were broug-ht to teach the Soottish 
ploughman- tiheir methods, and thA enclosare of 
fielda became genieraL Draining anil faUowing 
were practised wlienie formerly they were mi- 
known. Some over-reached iJaemaelves by the 
neglect of climactic oonditiona, ignorance of the 
quaJiiity- of sodla, ai>d failing to observe the time 
of sowing. 

With tnis introduction we now proceed to the 
oon&ideiretion of the implememta used in earliecr 
diayB. 

The pkyugh is the immemorial implement of 
agriod!tiBne, and has passed through many 
phiBsai. Throoghont thase i|haeefi tnleire haa 
always been the one purpose in view, namely, 
an implemeiDlt for preparation of the soil to re- 
cieive <tJhf6 seed. To describe the different kinds 
of ploophe would, in itself, form matter flor a 
piRper. IMieaiftion has ailready been made of the 
13th oenitttiy pJongh, witJi its yoke of twelve 
oxen, and the later SootUah plou^, altlvough 
nolb such a ponderoas machine, was dnmay 
enough. Eour honses were yoked' abreaat (one 
wmit^ says ** idtawn by four miserable ganrona "), 
a dtiver caBed' a '* godetsman ** vn^ked backwmds 
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bofaie Ui6 aniimifc hokliiig a liknixoiiital beam, 
fo -wthioib itibey were isabeaed, «uui beating tham 
in fnnvt to nrge on iheir aidvanoe. Th« plongih. 
maoi, of oouxiBe, behind, gosddng as besri !be could 
the Una of the f un>o<w. The flrepatatdicm of the 
old Soote pkiagih diied (haird, and long a^ter the 
iabrodnctiKni of the t^^to-horse pJou^ it ooukL 
be Been, in the HighlaodA, ae the wnter aJreaidy 
qnotod Bsyti "to grttdfy tbe ctvmifty of m 
inquirer idito anoient modes of agriculitaial 
pfractiOD. 

Smail, the innreaitor of tbe impmovied' ploog^, 
1VB8 an AJJca mem, luid deserrieB a statae on hJa 
natrve town ae a benefactor of hJ0 race. The 
chief feaUnciB of thia ploaffb -were its li^tneaB, 
and the form of tbe "mooLd board," -wthMih wae 
of casfc-iioni, and «o ahaped that it TOfe in an 
easy oortvature from tfve ''ahiairei,'* TeduodDfg the 
frictLon so tbeut ooly two bovees were xeq-aired 
to diraw it. This plough gradually dispJaoed vte 
oombroua predeceasor, ana it must nave been 
aae of tiiifi paittem which the national baird foil- 
lowed' for biia living. Bnsme and tbe ploogh are 
insepaflEable, and his genios has coniexTed a 
dignity on the ion/pBemeint that will live thffongjh 
oenitnTies. So expert ddd tbe plongbmein be- 
come in the xtse of the n»w plbjueb that the 
fannem foundied doibe and eatabli^ed pdKnighr 
inig matohee. Tbeee triale of skill were keeoly 
coDteSBtocfe, and ai« ao atiU. So far ae I Jmow, 
the credit of originating tbiese matcbes belongs 
to Mt Huzh Beocb, a mrmer at Hilton, in the 
parosh. of AUoa, aboat the vear 1780. 

The antiquity of the plough is ezoeed&ngTy 
nimote. We are all famibar with the numeiroQB 
p gfePBoncee ito it in tbe BLhle, especially the pro- 
phetic onei, '*to piioncibsbaffiee men shall beat<tJiieijr 
BWK»d«, to ^gsvsomi^boioks their epeais.'* The 
plougb pved m Flklestdne in Biblical times is no 
doubt similar to i^ oae now in nee. Oxeoi ore 
yoked to thie plough, which doee not turn a 
furrow, bat wbicih onerelllv eoores the ground for 
Hie Meeption of the eeed. 

The impilemant naed in the Hebnides aa a sub- 
fl4»tute for the pflorogh is very primitive — the 
Gaelic name for this pecuHaj? implemeoit is 
Ghaa'-chTom!, i.e., the "bend^ foot.^* 

A ma^ interesting addStion has reoeuiUy been 
made to the Smith Inetitoite. Thie in the bhaiin 
which exteoided fiom (the end Kd the beam of a 
lairge plough to tbe yoke. The pk>ngh was 4lhe 
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property ol Mt GraliiMn <rf Mieildewood, one of 
the lAinJB who mado farmkig « hobby. It waa 
a aulnail ploqgh, and leqomd 16 faoraei todoMkw 
nt. They drew a furrow wifatfch, aa torn oat of 
the grouad, was irom 2 io 2^ feet deep. 

In Benbecuia Quere was in use a wooden 
plouch, which was oertaizBly an improvemeoboa 
the Hebcddeaik foot pkmgh alluded to abo^a. 

The haiTOWB xved in early times wero wiully 
made of wood. The teeth of "tyiws'* wiene 
also of wood, the whole imiplemeavt being of 
mde workananehip. About the time of greait 
impro'viemeiDt ifi ai^icoltnre, the haivowa most 
comnionJy veed had four "leaTes," with five 
"tiaas*' in each. Tbeir ootsade meaeimeiDeoit 
was about 4 feet 6 'idichea by 3 feet Q xoabea. 
Two of ibesa were limbed together, and diawn 
by two horeee aibreart. The teeth were of ifnon, 
with a bevel forward at an angle of about 70 
de^eea, which wae a gneat improvement on the 
wc^en upri^t teeth, being more effeotive in 
ieEuring np eUff gTOund and looting up weeds. 
The two haanpowa were eo ajTsc-ged thaut the 
teeth did nob coincide, but paflBed over the 
ground in aa eqna/1 a maimeir as poaaiUle^ 6ome 
of the fairmeTS preferred having Ihiree horses 
tied to^their, eatch drawiivg a edngle honnow, 
with, a boy im attendenoe. Two of tbeoe bar- 
rowe had (two teeth in the leaves nearest the 
horses Heft oat to prevent the agWTimhs beimg 
hurt when turning the hairowe. lit waa clajoned 
for this method that they couJd httrrow moxe 
^und' in the same time at kea expenee, and 
wdth *leBB fatisue to the animaJs, tnan< by t4ie 
other plan. On very zoogh^ ■ground' a heavier 
harrow wsus inaed, kno'w^ aa a "wabe harrow/* 
generaJIy of a trianguliar fonn, with teeth very 
lon^ and etbut. 

•file harnow wa« followed; by the roller. Be- 
fore the uutroduotion of this simple implement 
it wae conumoa in apring fort aO the men and 
womj^i on the farm to b& employed f or aeveraL 
daye in brea'king up the clode on clay 6o£la wafth 
wooden mallets or "mells." The most invpoct- 
anb 'Ufie of the roller is the consolidlatdon of the 
loose soil. The seed when jb begins to send! out 
fibres in search of nourishment finds nothing btri> 
open pores deetitnte of sap andl warmibh. By 
tne use of the roller these poreis are fiUed up, 
and) the axmts are fixed in the soil, and- mjodoture 
pievented from evispoonating. One cariooa in> 
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fitanoB of iho use of tbe toiler is ^-ven by the 
Bev. Dr GSnluim ci AbeffioyI<e in tihe yeaur 1808. 
The aeod time "was very eairly, tbe whole <rf the 
out seed! beimg in itiie g^ioiiiiai eairJy in March. 
A loDg fspelj of dttv weather foUowed, aooom- 
pi^nied by sevctral mxto. The anound erwelted, 
and became open and poious. The fididb were 
also dxufeirted by myriads of ahi0s, which 
devoured tihe tender roots of ihe flrain, and 
thireatei»ed> the rain of the crop. A bii^ht idea 
had evidently abmck the Doctoii, for he says the 
fidds w«a[« Tollled twice over, fiiiBt to obvis!te the 
effeat of the fjxMsIt, and tJftea after scmBet or 
before vanninei, which had ii» effect of orusihing 
to dearth tbe deatouotive dags "whoKsh had 
come foith f<roni> theip larking pitacee ito oommit 
their depiredartione." Bolleiis were madie of 
wood, but Btooe wjui the favomrute maiterial. As 
mlafliTi£aict/axies adnnBinoed, the <hoKlo>w iiollea* of oaat 
iron* wae intaodtioed, and! romaioiB in favour. 
Wxx>den rollere oif miiaH sise aspe found farmed 
of one solid log. The lao^geor w«ane oonstimcted 
of a log m tbe centre, with tbe outside framed 
of nanow planka fitted u^on ribs of wood pro- 
jeobiiig from tbe oentne piece. The whcibe shut 
in at both' endo, and' £ormiDig| a moAler 6 feet 
long, with a diaimeter of about five feet. It re- 
qioitred two home to draiw it. Tbe frame was 
fitted with a box to canry. wben nieceBBary, a ioiad 
of ^Umes to sive ^bo roiuier more effect in •break- 
ioj; tip the clodv. In caove land a roller fitted 
with iTon spilcee was sometimes used to help in 
bneddog the <g^und, bat iit is not now found 
nactaary on acooonlt of the heavdeir wedghlt oif 
tihe modem caflt-tron qxnUeor. Stone roiUens are 
oommoo enough at the poreaent time ; they are 
uBoaBLy about 6 feet "iooQ, fifiteien iiicbles in dia- 
metos <M3d they wedg^h £rom 7 to 10 cw<t. 

The grocmd' having 'been jmepaired, a fiihort 
note is peimdasible on the ddfrcor^ cilope reared. 
Wheat ha« (as a!l3«adiy stated) ibeeni oultivated in 
this distridt from time immaemoriaHy althoagb it 
fell into dasase in the rebellion times. Vt is 
ounious that on a soil so well' adapted for it 
OQch a useiful crop should' have been neglected 
even then. The old "rentttlB" of the Abbey of 
QamboBfeeinnetli pro\^ that this crop was raised 
on the banks of the Forth in the 12th centuoy. 
A cooridevable qusmtity of wheat was paid as 
past of tfae rent for land l)eSDng;ing to the 
monatfteiy. Oats, however, ame and were ^le 
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crop in most gpenecal me ovor SooAlaDid a» food 
for both nuuL aoil beacA. Barley was esben- 
fldveiy grown, in the oarse iaod before tbft re- 
vival of the v/heot orop. Modt of it waA nttdis 
iiiito mult. In the poiruh oi KiBpeA, hefope 4)h« 
prohibition, of imlic^n&ed distLl'ting, ibeare were 
no le60 than tweni^y malt baniB. Pease aod 
beans wa^ f7eq>uieintiv sown together, and when 
beons w«ere Bown aloDe iibiey wero sooietiniee 
drilled, although "hncnd-cafft" mowing was the 
geoietnail' paraotico. These crope, with the excep- 
tion ment'iooed, were aHl sown, bioedoast, aoi 
then, as now, there was no more pleaaamt sight 
than that of the farmer wslkinig the Dun n Jwa 
while with rliythmk; movemeni be scattered the 
seed across his avres. 

Turnip hnsbandry is of ooanpetra^vcly peoeoit 
doto, and one' which marked an importeJib ea» 
in the annals of Scottieh agricuJA/are. Before 
the days of the dflrill plough tomaps were sown 
by hand. There are two hand tanndp sowere si 
ptresent in the Smith Ine^itiite. The tin box is 
perforaibed at the bottom or side. An inotfta- 
ment, shaped lik€ a largic top, was used for 
making the holes m the driUs. The sower fol- 
lowing behind shook a simaUi quamtity of t^ 
scrd into <?ach hole from the box. 

Pofta-toes, now such a iwivessaJ andi indis- 
pensable crop, w€Te first ^rown in the open field 
m 1728, by Thomas Preatdoe, a day laboarer, 
in. tlue parifih of Kilsyth. Foraierly they were 
only planted in gn.TKiens and- in ama>ll quantifty. 
The potiito appears to have been* cnrliivttted in 
In'lnnd a conmdera^bJe timo before it fonitd its 
way into Scotland. Following the example of 
Pnen'tice, ^tr KobefFt Graham of the same parish 
in- 1739 culitivoit'ed the plant to a) great extent, 
aikl was able to supply the deonand of the 
niedcrhlxmrincj marke*. To extend the sdtvanitaige 
of his "diKoovery," as it was called, ho ineiitbed 
lends in the (niei!|s;h>bonThood of Glasgow, Peirtih, 
Dundee, and Edinburgih. It is diffioult to 
Imajgine whatt* hati been the sabstiftnte for this 
vesjetable am^'mg the poorer classes of the 
popailation. About the year 1800, a smaJl sharp 
iin»brtiimc<nt of a spoon* shiape was dntrodiaicnd' for 
soooping on^ th© "fye,"tnerestof thieixxntbein^ 
saved for food. The ptractice was, however, 
soon abarndonod when it wss found that a oon« 
fldderablo portion of one root was neoeasajy to 
nourish the bnd. Before the general ialaw o o - 
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iioD of the drill plcufllL, the potaito yraa planted 
with the dibble. 

After tlie plantiBg of the crop there was a 
aboqrt period of net preoediDng toe boemg and 
bay mne. Before the days of coail the famnier 
had to be oaTeful to providie a 0tock of irinter 
fuel. Tim importfiut -work where peat moes wes 
abnadant w^<s atteikbed to ixk the efmaner 
months. In the SmJthi Institute thene ia a fine 
ooileotioni of spades u^sed' for the pmrimee of 
cutting peat. This fuel wa« ef two vamietdefl — 
lat, "divote" or "code," which were ioeed to 
build Tound the fire on* the fiat hearth; these 
were large in size, and' had the irau^h gRMSsetill 
a^herijQg to them ; 2nd, the peat profyer out to 
exBOt isiseo, about twelve inmee by six. The 
early spades wesre of wood shod with iixxi, Bfod 
were eodileBS in variety of shape. The feinmers 
Bi d cotfaaro who were forkmate in Irvdng near 
*' a mofls " had each his portLon allotted to hdm. 
The peata were dug in May or June, and laid 
out in^ rows to be baked by the summer sun. 
When dry they were caiiriea home and stacked 
carefully to exdode rain- aiid snow. 

This brings us to the que,stion of transit. 
Carts with spiked wheels, ringed" with iron, 
were not in general luise in this diftrict amoikg 
the f^innjens "uai'til after rebeJlion (tdrnjee. There 
was a merchant in Dunblane who was the proud 
po^essor of a oari as early as the year 1730, 
whdoh was miich wondered at, beiii-g a irarte thing 
at that period. The oommon foik had to be 
satisfied with a primitive type of cart caJtled 
"trundlers." The wheeb had neither spokes 
nor rim of iron, but we-re made of a sioitid piece 
of Wood abrength-emed' by thnee oross pieces. 
They were unfit for long jomrneys, and were 
chjiefly used' for the oa!rtja.ge of peate and 
manuie. For many yenrs after caAs became 
common it was the nsual cuMom to oairry lime 
and eocdis home in sacks on honscback. With 
the improveiraent in ixvide r.ime the advance in 
mears of tranjsit. In the hilJy districts eled|«es, 
Tonghly oonstruoted by 'the tenani'S themselveB, 
w<Te the only meins of carrying in the crops 
from the fieUcfc. In the Weet^m Isles bJ! this 
traneport was dtcne with " csreeis." In Kelvin- 
grove Mniseum may be seen quite a large num- 
ber of d'fferenit creels adinpteii to various piir- 
pooes. By the time the peats were secured the 
Siay carap wouSd* be ready for mowing, and< the 
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tnuiiip crop f<xr "jangLuig." In tiie ceone UoA 
this IS tflmofit iiwaiBiably docM by baad, hat in 
the hilly distoricta aiid' <yver tbe bidk of SooUand 
the ihoe is i»od. In Abardeesisliire tlw best 
tttmip-hoeff wore made by the locaA anojUi out 
of o(ba> acytht-bieudeM, Very neat aaid oleaa Jkm- 
ioj; wafl ibe remit. 

Tbe saminer ineaE^in|; into amtimii vith 
rapddjiy Tipendng fieick of srain, it belvyved tlvo 
farmem to look to the impkmoatfl needM for 
the iDfltB.tiiierii]Mr of th\ harveat. We oro aJi 
fstrm^eff vnih Ux0 symbol of the reaper -with hx 
long-Uiad^ soythe as ilkwtoati^ the end of 
yfe. I do not remember on iJlbstnatioia of tike 
doread vudtantt armed 'wttlh a oommont reaping 
book. The old oickle -was tootbed like a saw. 
Tbe teet^ isoon wone out, aod baid to be nenewed 
on tbe anviL An improvement was the genanbl 
introdlactikm of a broader bleufe, made of better 
metal, and -with no teeth. It cut "mih more 
ease, lasibed longer, and "waa abaipened horn 
time to time witn a atone. Hiie ecytna was nsed 
for bay-^niftting. In iJuAag the aaickle tbe i«aper 
out eaaoiMy tbe quantity neoeBsary for a sheaf, 
wiyi tbe scythe it bad to be ^atheDehl into 
aheavee. The j^cklie -waa no dloabt tbe alower, 
but it certaiinly -was the deamer metbod. We 
are now in tbe days of inventikm, and tbe wbizr 
of tibe (reaper and binder aft -work in a basiveat 
field ia a -wiebome oound. One -writer on aeri*- 
cuitore makes the following note, little ^aasamg 
that beloie tbe end! of tbe oeinitairy bis dieaiire 
-wooild be fuelled— -"It wouJd* be neorfaaps tbe 
m^9t impoirtant a<!quiai1ion to affrioultnral oper- 
ations tbaJt baa been mnd^ for a long -wbaie if 
an infftrument "were indented by whidb oom 
could be cat do-wn and at tbe same time gathered 
into flibea-vesr." 

The eledige luaied for leavMng in tbe onop wae 
effective!, and' bad tbJe merit of beimc cbeajp. 
Gfpaips and forks were xnsed on bantSin^ tbe 
gnain. For lifting potatoes a curious inu^- 
ment -was (uaed' in Skye and< the Helbrides cafied 
a "dtooan.** Ite inventor mnat baVe taken the 
iiJea from a fowl's clkw. This implemfint was 
aooneibimea made of wood, with* an iron Mnt. 
Anotber peculiar^ implemeioit waia that uaed for 
lifting tumipB in froety vreaXiber. 

Ihie crop nifflving been si^onred, the nextpro- 
oesB -was tnatt of lliTeahinE and' grindtne. Tbene 
are two spectmens df fla^ in tbe Smith Instd- 
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tuto. I lijav« not been ablie to make certami, but 
it is fiBiicL t bait wiithin the lafit few yeatre a aefa- 
tlomAin in tbib cLusMct etJM used tibe flaoT iav 
thaieehmf^ bis coxjp. 

Bv iSe ^eax&m. amitiodncbiaD of thTesbflog 
miachines as pemt of the f umishd'iiig of ih& fsunn 
bail<i33[K^, tibe flail giBdually kHed* oat. At the 
ta-me of lUieir iatroduoticxn ait was estimated' tbat 
the si'vinig in lal)oiir al(me was about o(ae-tJ)drd. 
Now the fajnxiier i^eldoni troabdeB to bfliUDass 'his 
boToes to the mdJili, huit pi^efera to hiTe the torac- 
tdon engine with, its atteiidani trailer, anid has 
the work done in less time. We need not 
specnjilate on what the next developmiesiit wiE be, 
but the smell icrf petroll will be more evident 
than ever. Thene \a in the Smith Inatitnte qndJte 
a collection of " knockin'-etanes ** used for brusk- 
ing barley before the d'ajrs of bariley mills. The 
^rain wa£ plaoed in the hoJlow with water enffi- 
dLeDit to cover it, so tbat when ^mck it was 
prevented from scattering. " Bariey-humbters " 
were ailso used for deaning the ears off barfbey. 
There are two fifxccimens of these in the Insti- 
tute. There ie also in the InstLtube a lang^ 
nixmlber of "querns" or old^ bandniiills for 
^ndajig gradni, two of them oomplete and in 
working ordier. When the grain was passed 
through the quern it was Ifeiid <on a sieve imadre 
of perforated sheepskin, and " riddled " so that 
it reacfhed the neoeasory fineness by repeated 
operations. These querns are found alii over 
Scotland. 

In cloGdnz, a few wordis upoa the condSttion 
of the Fura'I popufjaiion m the defys of Bonnie 
Prince Oharilie may be added. There was listtle 
to occupy the best husbandiry. The best ploa^- 
man Ihadl only forty shillings a year and' ceontain 
eirtickiA of KS^Mwmf^. The womieini were pa^ 
about tw<en]ty sthiUings a yoair. Day labourens 
were paid about fourpence or fivJpp^nce a day. 
The food, ailthoagh usruaUy pilipnitiiul, was little 
yaari-ed, pn^joralfiions of oatmeal aojd' greens be- 
inig the chief oitems of diet. Yet a oointenrf>ed 
raice was the restfl/t, d^Tcted to .i^ir masters' 
iTiit-OTests, which left behiind them a people with 
the sanDe characteriiatJiico of industry and thrift, 
who are dadfy leaving their mark on the soils 
of distant ciolioinies far from their zettive laaid. 
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TwENTT-NnrTB Bbssiom, 1906-1907. 

£*IBST MsKTixa — 16tli Oc^hesc, 1906. 

SECRETARIES' REPORT FOR THE YEAR 

1905-1906. 

(Bt Robert Kidston and David 6. Morris.) 

Your SeoretSMries have pleaenire in eubmittang 
tihe twieovty^ghth Ainrma] Repfort. There are at 
poresenb 83 meinbers on the loll, asd* 17 lady 
aanciates. Duriqg the pest Session 7 papeirs 
were read, 3 in the departmiesit of Natural His- 
tory and 4 in that of Arohgoilogy and Local His- 
tocy. The atttendance ai tibe meetings has been 
TViell sostaanied. 

At a apedal meetdng of the Society, held in 
the Smiiih Ineiitute on 20tb February la^ft, thecre 
-was norveiled a Memtorial to the late Mx Alex. 
aodeor GroaJd, the finst Oona/toir of the Institoite 
end the first Presideot of the Socdety. The 
Meoojorial is in the form of an engmved faraas 
tablat, siDooted in tbe ooorridkxr of the Inatibckte, 
and beainog a suitable ineoDniption. Dtr Lowson 
pTOsided, and an afcidvBes was deli-veved by Dr 
Barty, Ihmblane, giving an account of the life 
of Mr Oroall, witJi paiticuletr rsfefreiDoe to has 
oomwotion mth the lostitnite and his work in 
Stirling. 

B 



The Oonnoil hare given careliil oooaidenition 
to ihb reoAi from tihe Society 6t 21«i November, 
1905, •• to oDdeitekiii^ opeittUooiB in tKe riiver 
Foffth with thSe view of aaoerteiiuag 4ifa» aop- 
poeecl flite of the AAceenlt Bricige off Stirling. 
lbs Oonndl hbviDg oomamanoated ynih Mmbkb 
Oeoinge Halliday, limitad, of BoihesBby, Mr John 
HftlKday, pmaidticei d&v«r, end Mr Miicfier, 
<mpiUB B r of thnt firm, yieitod Sliriing, end vrere 
m^ by a t t ipip c g o pta^ivw of ibe Society. There- 
ater Meean Halliday sobmitted a fvM import, 
vnith phn and estimate of the otwt of the neooi- 
flaory opestttdone, thoree separate ^^(Ta of deallitag 
-vriHtitL Ihe mat)ber being pjopoeed. Thie OotagtaX 
havukg oooBideffed the whole vabject, were mani- 
nuxiely of opinaiGn 4ihat the ooet of the aaggjeetod 
operatione, even to db the kut that wooUl be 
at ail aeutdsfaetory, wae more than the dteselby 
wta alble to faoe, and it wae, therefore, resolved 
not to prooeed' any ftother meantime with thb 
piropoeal to conduct operations m the bed' of the 
fdvier. Tbe Oounoil ane atl prasaot dealing with 
a w ngigea U on that inrveetigatocns ahocoLd be madle 
<XL the river banik in WincbelhaAigh Park with 
the object of dieooveriDg if any remaina of an 
ancient abutment or roadway can be found. 

In rsoent reports it has been onr melancboiy 
daty to reoond' the lorn of vahuhfe memhero of 
the Society, and wie refgmet that our present re- 
l>ort is not difierent in thia respect. Thi^ee miem- 
besB have passed away since test annual meet- 
ing. Mr ^amee StiirllBlDig of Qaiden. joined' the 
Society ahnost at Its start, andi he oonttaoued' a 
member down to tbe datla of his death. 
Altibota^ nsceoBaraly sefldom present at our 
oaaMa^ be was much interefeibed an our work, 
and' a paper from his pen, written for the Society 
a nuDOfber of yeaffs ago, is nK>w to be gpven us. 

For the last serventeen yeara the name c>f ex- 
Bailse James BonaJd has been kytimfitedy con- 



neoted inUi' ooht Sooietgr. lin alnuMPt every 
jsgrllaiboB dlnmig tiicw.jQBin, Mr "EbcnM'B name 
ooonqp&td & p^oniiiieBlt pbicei, aoid the series of 
IMIMBB ivlucib be ouuftitaiwito i fana& a most inaln- 
ablie {Kxtioa of oob tifMiMnibioDB. Mi' Poiiakl's 
■nttqmriao 'woijk was stnictiby toKsi, end 00 
aeakyoriy aad tbocoaghily cEk} he inTtesti^ato tbe 
asKMOft limrfcruwfai of has native town tbai Ma 
books ain» KieokoiDed to be oltaAMlBMrdi works on tlie 
bistcary of Skshfing. 

Mr James G. Ma(mi.y was a mamber d tbe 
Sociieiy lor eeveonal yeem, aod, liiloe Mr Booalldy 
sBPvedi tipDO the CSouniQid. Be reaiJ eeveral 
papero, wlbich wera mtioh. appreciated, anid, by 
placmg boa airtaatdc talenits foeely alb ib» die- 
poaal of the Socmty, bie reodiaped a aepvioe wihiofa. 
it wodlid be diffionlt to oyervailiiie. The 
Memotwl itb itlhe late Mr OfoeM, eneioited* in tibe 
8initb Imtiitate, wee desngtMid} by M<r Miunty. 

Am SQlteirQetBng BiyOlBaibQB faao beezit piovisioDBlly 
azninged lor tbe oooQ&Dg aesBDioak, aai At is to be 
boped that nwmbeos, by a«{Q^lar attendanoe, and 
by briiQ^g aiew OManbere, vM eoehbQ ns, im 
0p{-te of losses, to oany on omr woirk in the 
Mfope ea aoooesBfdlily a? thiat has beem done in 
the past. 
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OUB SUHMEB MIGRANTS. 



(Bt teb liiLTS Jambs Subuno or Gabden.) 

^7 tbeao I toeaik Ibe hMa 'wixich oome to xm 
in <the oomixMsv <v «raUMr spocdng;, speoA tbB 
«iimm«r iMere, and l«aYe af^in m the autanm. 
Wdth the •bdiidB I am ^ing to refer to, indgniitBioo 
nieamB ooiixiiid|{ fnom a 'wwrmi to a tampeniito 
c^amBiie, tnch as Afrioa to Britadin, and, wiMmtifaiMk 
gete ooikl, nMmng beck a^gajm to a weamar aegnn. 
Tbe lienn ongpMaa is often applM lo tbo 
pevioidloal or cnegialar moyemeavbi of all aDunaJs, 
DOt dib may be qfoeofbiloaieid nvibeltiher itbere be any 
nec^oilnr mignaDltB bob bM& eiodl fiabes. Tbe 
aoofoal or periodioBl movements of nuummaiUlaaflne 
of a diflrareDt claas. MonkeryB asooikli tbe 
Bimalay^ea to 10,000 to 12,000 feet, aDd descend 
in -wonlter affasD. Wolvea trav«l from moanfcaQD 
to low JaoclB. TjBm.Tmnffl, Alpioe bare, even 
deer, aie moved bv preafizre ox bonder to seek 
food on nefw HooaJitaes. BiziDmier and "wdntor 
mcyviemcBlts beeit cdnreBpoad to tsnia ixii0iiBrtiion» 
bat tbety are always on a flmall scale of (limited 
catcDt. In all ibe ^iennperate fuurts of tike ^ficibe 
tbeso aro a ootmMlnrable nnmM> of bandB whacb 
reeide oixLy a patnt of tbe y«afl;, vagdkunty amvuifg 
and leavdng ait ttoderably fixed epodhs. la onr 
owD ooranftrv mmiy ZMffthem bwds virit ns in 
"ivmieir— fie3afaffe, redma^, soow bontamig, and 
nmoieroQB dmdos and "wadexa. lin (be sumoner a 
best of about 50 species of birdeaopeaT--cadu>oe, 
awalHows^ -wasblerB— stay to buut tbeir oesta^ 
near tltear yoong^, and tben lenve. Tbeae ano 
true nuuranlfaa, bat a few otber bindls Tisit tb, as 
crkdes, oee-eaters, wazwing,aa sbtaggleiEs which, 
fpom too rapid mJoKaplicaitvoin ooe year and want 
of food tbe next, eztesid thear ananpiiB. (WeHaioe). 
Tbecns is som^tbing ahnosb myeCteraoas aoid cer- 
tainly wooteifiiiL in tbe way warn of our amallest 
and most deHoalteJy formiad bras cioas tbe seas. 
Wrens, tsts, warbteoB aie bMi whsob ooe woofld 
tbink ittd neiftber tbe powier nor tbe strengith to 
AMbaiai tbem in battle affaxDBt tbe eI«Diieoits for 
any ien^ of tme. Tbe legolainty also witb 
wnacb vwy maikie tbetr appearance is anotber 
pemaiteble fact, and evten Jeranriab notes it. 
{Jer. viii. 7.) I hfope to eacplain' to yon, as well 
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M I oan, dboot * feir ol our best-kapwn bird^ 
inbeite tboy oorao fron^ ^^Qr ^ibofT* 00000, whar^ 
tbegr live upon bere, aoxl w£en and ^vvibeEPe they 
go >A 'wcnter. I do not cUiDi ni(f intoinaitioa 
to be «fl ongnal, as iwat d it di oompiied from 
WaOao», Bmiffting, Taxrell, and oUm. Toa 
iinijBt mnvaiLber that this kmm very l^tlie to do 
mtii Mr Harvie BMywn's flMartaoa. Hs were att 
TUMftiea o< bMa, toaae aire only a few of oar 
beat-known aommer ones from acraas tine aea. 
There ane abont* 360 apecieB of Bntiaii bucicb. A 
gpod many of tbeae oave only ooomred a few 
tinww mich 9s TitftnreB, cranee, some fcK«iigD 
ducks, jpeeae^ aod warJbfans. Soom ana ertrinoU 
•t the Qpeat Apk asd GhMut Siatenl Aboot 50 
afe amnmer miflranta. Almoat all ave mora oo* 
leee looaiUy nagratory, e^i^n our oonMnonfOii 
tbrasbeB, lobixn, iooIob, wood pdgeoDa. Nnm- 
bciv Off tluPiKAMB oome fpon tixe nontihi, Norway 
alid SvmideD., in the aatmnnf, and then move aoQitb. 
waida, takiing o«r home-bfed bindi with tbom, 
bat mofosjb. <3 tbe latter remain to g^ rise to 
1^ beli&f that <Awy aone not magn^Jlxiiy. By te 
the hur^est ammber paaa aoolth over Ewope aa fiar 
aa Algeria qomI Falaritgiie. They aaff«r in hard 
wioftera, but not ao mnch as da enfjpoaed, aa the^ 
miov>e Bo<crth from the froetj find aizitebde kxAli- 
ties!, broed ther^ and A taklea itame for t^em to 
apreod back. Blackhisda do migpNMbe^ bob to a 
iiur amailler exfren*. Starlan^} aleo inidi^ratie aooith. 
warda, and off the aooth coast Of InabiMl at thie 
Toaen UgbthooBe, aeven milies fnom the ahorej 
tba k!e|ep=>T haa of t€Bi oolltecteid- an ana ni^ibt 200 
bLackhiras, atarJinga, and <tihnaaheB, aJao ila oooe 
ni^ht another keeper got 800 birda — ^woot&Dcka, 
anipe, pdover, et<>rlin!gB, blackbirda, oooracraikes, 
but chiefly sfcar&iga and blackbirdo. Bobina 
too m&gpnate south, and ^eat nambeDv aine oanif^ht 
in France aoid Italy. Booka ailso oome to vs from 
the porth, end doubtloas many of oor bdida move 
aonortih. I miay m^otum I have ketpt lor thb laat 
adz yesTs a reooipd of the noDkB* aeeitiB on my pro- 
perty -with *he exception oi aome few outlying 
nasta. In 1879-80, increase 14 ; 1881, inore.'iee 54 ; 
1882, ircroaae 10; 1883, increase 29; 1884, do- 
cr«uBe, 111 (many of the tpeetsbejn^ blown down in 
one Tookjery) ; 1885, iiwrreaae 1. Increase, 1879- 
1885. 47 meets. ATcrrige neete, 650 by 5; total, 
2750 bfrdi»— 235 more than in 1879. Wood pigedaia 
in igireatnnunlberB come from the oontinent to the 
coast. Jjaarge flights hAve beem seen batting 
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toe ooflBt at Sb AdcI^w.9 snid ^noK souitliiWttfdk 
doivn it, BmaU pevtiss diepennpg tibeniiBeWes ia- 
land from the maka body. Tlbds is nuther mmi- 
dering from my nabj«ct ol aonumer mimirtB, but 
I do ooi think ii is suflBcieDily Iodcwb oow maMTf 
of ofor oommooly mmfmed neaiideDitfltal Unb do 
mat^e. Now to the teat, "Our Sommser 
MimsntA." I i s upyu w e the «beBt Jcmowii andniMtt 
'w«kKnie is the swal'low. We woe all mcs^ or less- 
intareated in tho fiv«t &w^ow, end bow often 
do yon hear the queBtiom, "Hetve yon aeea a 
tvmSow yet?" Sir H. Davy aajys he ob tihe glad 
prophet of the yeair, the harbrnger of the oedt 
Beaaon. He lives a lifeof enjo7inBnitaimioD93ttb» 
Icyrelaeat fomns of natore, wdoibetr is 'aa]aaowa to 
liim, aad he leases the greeD meadowo of E^- 
faoiid in autumn for iflte •myafitSi& ttaA orao^ fpcyes 
of Itftly end the palooA cf Afiinoa. We haive four 
ipeoiea— 4;be oomanon awallow, the boaee maitin, 
aBdid mOfirtdn, and 9wiftt>. You aJl know the 
comsnoo swail-low with ita chestnut chtQ end fore- 
Ivead, flhiniqg steel-bhie back, aod foirked tadl. 
It is aometimife confwed -mtt the maoitiD, but da 
enttly ^as^v-gvoAaed from it, as ithe xnattdni hfua 
no obevtnnit abomit. «t, tail not ao forked, and faaa 
far more w(hif&e on tbe ba^ and breast. lie 
aaod' maintin ia amaiOar and ig^reyer, and' does net 
freqoent the vdeiii^ of honaeis as the oltftBer (t-wqi, 
and', tboa^h naually the fiiert» to emrvve, is not 
ao (peDesialh^ obesrved finsit, as & freqiaenta 
tt.T&eaaa siai ahelteired bays am ibahes. The swift 
w tihe lest >^o aori'ire, by f^tr t'he nunest aboqt berej 
also one of the aboirteat to stay, lematlninig only 
aboni 4 months. I have seen tt^em abcrat ^he 
vallaige here^ aoid a3so Bymg ofver Balgair, the 
same birds I ssn mxre, TShey aire geneffafly f ciind 
ZMBiT villapgea or towns, bodlddng in the dbapdhea. 
6wifi^s mook^ twice in itihe yer.r, aprinig and 
antum-n. K€wtoa> and Dmessfr dk> not allude to 
iStm, Monltini? tefees place 'veiry slowly owing 
to food dcpcindrng on msAAu In flihape the ewift 
reaembles an anchor. The wings are naTorower 
amd more ccrrved theai the swailirtyw'a, the neck is 
ahorter and the head'! appeirentily smaiUier. 
(Seebohm). Smfte aie alwriys daasedi wdth the 
awaillows, btrt they h^Te really very litltite oon- 
DeotTon wiith th<em bey*oind tiliieiip caitchanig fiiea 
and power of wings. They aine neairar to the 
^opiteQckers, a bird we sometimes get here, and 
Sai more nearly oonneotied with me hiinunong- 
birds. This leads na off to erokrtdoni or how each 
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«pacie« or kind of bkd% aninfTiw, or fdaota, in- 
eiettd oi bem^ fixm), irochriiigeMlie, oivvBiying, 
« mpde to vary accorddng to imtfieraBl and con- 
rti^atloDal or exbenmi oofidiitaiQaB or toider tha 
iaifloeoce of botlh. The progpeny do not rigidly 
l owm Md tbe paroots, bat vesy Tiery nmcb, aKcd 
tlwB« varieties are very vrade af)cnf«DtIy -wbeii 
coDdctions fsYonrin^ tib» cftange oave operoted 
in th<^ir producAiooi. New vrrietieo tibaB pn>- 
dnced in Ume nve origin to neiw species. We 
<nD see tiMs in the coltavatii<oci of plaots, breadiqg 
of cttttle. dieep, horaoi, do0i, pngieona. We men 
do <AMUt by -wMb is oaJlieiJ "aFtdfiodial tfakactdon/' 
oboose tbs best breedrs and propagate ibem. Tbe 
world is continmlly UDdton^odng cibange, cUoia't&c 
variation, raising and edoJsnntt of knd. Tbesk 
oames 4ihe " survival of the ffUest,*' i.e., Nature 
will ee^ect thc«e indivodmllB vrlhodh best. ar»afptti 
th^meeIv«B to tbear am r uin dtoga, and wdJl jleav«e 
the rest tio perislh and ^snEvdnQJly dde out, or, 
like tbe bonuninig bdsdi^ isrom the swifts, adiapt 
-tfaemBeSves to a new and cban^edl eocbteDoe : — 

** S(Hne oneatonea gpew bnlkDer wfade otihens weine 

eTnall, 
Aa Nature sent food for tbe few or the aJl, 
And (the weakest-, we know, ever gbes to tbe 

waffl. 
A very tadl pig vntb a very loog nose 
Sends fotth a pfobosois qnitie dtown to has tees, 
. And be then; br tbe name of am eliep/banit goes. 
Pootens, tombieon, and ifamtirdis aoe from the 

same socmce, 
The naoer and hack may be traced to one horae, 
80 nven were dev^eflopedi from mcsikieve of oottrse. 
An ape witb a piliialble itibamb end tng brain, 
When the g^ oi the g&b be bad* manaiged to 

gain, 
As a lord of creation establBfltheJ bis reign." 

To return to our swaJdow. It (generally oomee bere 
aboult April d&t^h, as I find Aran notes (I have 
ten ye4Ms' obeervaifaion of it), and;, nniiloa n«ost 
otber biidl», the maJet of wbicb anvve firaft, oomai 
to OB in peaiB. It is tbe bainokflt working, 
eaorli^st xioiing, latest goinn ito bed biid we bare, 
Temaanonsg on tbe wangs tot boura. Ita neat i« 
nrdbajbly on a beam, nnlike tbe maptin, wbvcb 
oudlllds nrder the eaves a domed nest. It re^Dams 
from year to ymfr, end itwo hrcods are x«ared. 
*nie early ones ana ooon aUe to £end for tbem- 
selves and leaive about tbe beginning of Septem- 
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her, \tmmikg ihar paarcnlts aatd «6oooA brood to 
oom^ainocrtih or so ntes!. Some ame left «v«ii aa 
late M "Savegnber. Hbey miigTBite ckoe niorth ard 
sootib, aad faaTe beeo^ 8oiiafocitorill|y traced eoroai 
Ibe Medabeawna noo ai to AfiiGa, but the g<reaJtcst 
namber go faotiaar;, as far ao ihe Obpe aod ebe- 
'wbere io SovUi AfraoA. Tbey «l0 ooi oreed there, 
but nM>iilU aod are tibos abike for tibe xt^njan 
Toyage. The arwaUorw is dlistinbiated £rom Lao- 
]and» Biyto , Siberia, to CShina audi Ja|)aii. Uand- 
bdllied' bnrdb like fiocbesy Bpeonrowg, aod ir«eob 
euters can eziat here lor Ibe winter, bat pore 
flycatcheiB, like flrwaUow0,ini]at starve dnrxng tlve 
fire moatbe tibecie are oo isioeata. Thus tbey 
mast move sontii, and remain there tall inseoCs 
are liaibdbed in the nortib. Tbe qnestion of in- 
atinotive f€eilinga which drive the ffwaiUowfi north 
or sooth is very intOKstttiQ;. We ganerally look 
jxpoQ the differenoes between Europe and Africa 
as aJwavs havixba been the aenxw. If Ensfland 
alwa<ys nad a cm dimaite and Africa a vmm 



one, eeoarated from, us hj two belts oi &&»', it 
wioulk} oe hard to think how on Ehigiish bind 
woald tbinik of removing eonth in winter or an 
AfidoEun bircT gK> iKmth on spfonig. InBtanct and 
sense of direction was sappoaed to impel iibem, 
but we know better now. Till ooinparatively re. 
oeot tunes the dimaAe of Bqrianid waa as wRovn 
as North Afrioa, and the beds of the ESngliah 
Ghaamed and IkDed^berraDcan were dry land. Sp 
jib was es easy for the swaJkws to mange from 
8ootiland to Ail^eria aa it is now for the handier 
InmuniiDg bMs of Amerioa to nunoe fiom Oannda 
to Meadooi, t^nt as FingllH/ndi bv alow degreea be- 
came too oold for fioweis ana miigeB and fiiee 
to flooniflh aill the year noand, itfae aml>kyw8 won*d 
g aidu ailily begin to fly a iittle south aa ontamn 
came on, ana vetoRi north as apiins retomed. 
At first they would ha'v« to fly or anange very 
little, bat as the chsi^ge oi dinnlte inoreased 
tbey wonld have to fly ftn^tber aouth and be en- 
ttosd foither north a^Bcn with each aprzni;. 
UraB migrpiion wonJd become ingrained in£> 
their nervoos ayvbem and wonld fgrow into what 
we cell in^dnct, i.e., an nntangbt habit. Tlits is 
the atage the miigratorv cnatom is in in Ajnerica 
with tlw hcumnang biids. 8wBlk>ws and' martins 
ganeoodly are aupposed to avetnm to their old 
nafonts year after year. Martina havomochthe 
asms dutoibdtion as swallows hat come earlier, 
and yon mist haTe alT seen long rows of them on 
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tooia tttking short ffigjhte aod hCTing their yAaga 
for tiwir mug jonroey. They «re ^eitbing •Ofercer 
hcve, as there «re oot neafty so many aeste with 
me aA thi?re vaed to be. Spanx>wB get aome of 
the Uama for this, and deaervedly, aa I know 
0e^*eral nesta from whic^ tbey ha'vv cmafced the 
maTtina. 8p»rro¥ns are imdoirbtedly ixKsreaflHtt 
in thas distriot and nrairtiaia deoreeamg. I coald 
aay a good deal about the apa<rTow, not all in hit 
farvoor, end t^ib is oiie iihing I lay ^ his charge. 
Saod martibiB arrive aoooer than the others, and, 
aa thsir naniie implies, nest and freqoieat aaml 
iMoka, qoamea, or any aoit face wheme tiben^ oan 
humow. 7^b^ aire geoMssitty in ookmies. Abotit 
8eptt«fnber th«y aJl lea>'v«. The aaakd u»itin ex- 
tends aa far as the North Qape aod Japan, 
Pensda, Aisfiy^mabaio, aiad Amca, as tor aa 
Zannbar, Nmih Adnerion., and f«w biids havie 
0iiolh an exteodlad' raiDge. The s^ft oomea f^cm 
dAArica, ainid hs\9 ^n ax'caiHQi naxifi fiosn Ropflsa 
to't^ie Oap^of Good Hopeand Natal. Pt amTesin 
Kay and ileefvcB cciriy in Aogost, -raTnEiiting its old 
bMUVtn, and' arrives in pairs. Jeonairs some veare 
aigo (1824) dribeiraninedl the lidentdty of somo bards 
by mao'Jmg them. Oriie of tbem was reoc^gtuoed 
ye^ire after. The awvftt* is comimon from 8c«n- 
cGmovia to Afglhannstan, in Oaahsnerei, India, 
A-*iiA. MiLnor;. Pai!e<48n''^, the Mcd&taraaoeefi and 
Malta. Th«se baids dio ein hnnieiase ^feail of good 
in dted i Ko y ainjg fli'^a «)ad' mjdges, <tihe wire -worm 
claen, <?edd(y loni;^ legs, tmrriip fly, wad nvQlti!tTid<€B 
of ininirioiue jrjsecta. If I wtns asked tibe most 
faarmleiB9 afod' moat ns^ful bind, I dhocAd say 
atmrcwB. Th?y faave been aoo uaod of taking 
bees, but to a vesy fttHoM es^iant, thomglh tb^ 
may oocasionaAly tike one, I do not dooH. H is 
oonsidiend v«ry nnludky to kill a awaJHow and 
Wiiko Itacky to haTe ilKvn or matrtrns badikiiiD^ on 
tl]e boiase. The Gcrmpos inatve a |||Peaut< rev«resice 
lor tha swallow, aikd ka preseoice on a hodtse ib 
supposed to jpirefierve it firom storms and fire and 
all e^. The lecish hw-v© qiiste fth« oontTary 
opini^'on,. as it is oaQleJi there m some plaoes tl>e 
Deal's biird (I vxfveT IheRiid tihds nrvseiWr) from a 
Strang belief ikak on evrry one's Iiend tihere is 
a p«irti<5alar Ih^dr wiiidi, .if itihe sw&Uow can pick 
it off, diooms 4ib? indisvodnnS. tr> etbeirmeul perd'ittbn'. 
The rrwaMow hns been km^ in heirait'clry and OBiliHsd 
maj^eta, repfreBeni|>ed withoait feet, aM in 
o^denxry is ihe Trmrk of tihe foortth soo. BSdward 
the Canfeesor, 1042, had five mantlets, aiAl hte is 
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g up posad to h^ve denrved tivem £n3in HtB iMt 
SucD EXIwwd abovit 900. The next best kxiowii 
migrant ia tihe ouckoo. Bt MmmB Ivber ttban the 
swfllowB, Inxt only a few tdb^, e« I btfve noted 
it bare eiboiiit April 27th. The cock birde airiye 
fiowt and aoon 'b^gpn to call. YcmexsU Mgns 4ihej 
ak>De oBiUL, bat iibe tbem luwe a low itote of thev 
own. So yon way itakie oit for ignDitod 4dl voa 
bear oa^ljne am cooks. Tlbe Ibens wander far, 
aiwajra en 9» monre. bat tbe mBte do not atny 
mnoh from the place they firat fix on. Thtsy are 
moPe wamennm than the hena and* do not pacr, 
bat one ben may be f olHowed by one cook till be 
thcDka be has f^one £ar enoDfgjh from bia atatlon, 
and tben ahe w itafcen up by amofchnr. By the 
middle of July moat of tbe okl bisda are <gone. 
Tbe young bianda do not go tiU ihe «nd of Augoet 
or fieptembeir. Of ooonse, <tlbe mpoat remarkable 
fact aboot 6be cookoo is ito nnlong no nest bat 
layvng >ta egga in that of other borao^ eiod paying 
DO f uctiber aittentioa to tbenu How maaay egn 
eadb bird Daya haa not 'been deAoiteliy detenniDiea, 
I think pcobabiy foor or fiv« at entorvals of aome 
dbya, bat it is -very uooer t ain Bidiweli aaya, on 
good evidence, it lay« Bye eggs at intervaJa of aeven 
or ek^ days, to oive the f emaJe time to find a 
aoBtante neat Toey bav« been ionod in 78 
Tamns apeoiea of buds' neeta, mo0tly in- 
eeotivicToaB, but yellow hammer, fir^^een unnet, 
blackbiipd, jay, tbrasih. msLgpie, wood pigeon have 
been reoocdeo. Hedge apasoow., waotaal, and 
meadorw pipit ave tSte moat common. Ine sdae of 
t^ eg^, oompamad with the bind, as most remark. 
able. Ten all ba-ve aeien Ijhe biod — aboot the 
flize of a tJ O d t nyw bawk — aiboot 14 incbea long. 
Weil, that Wd, whioh onght to lay an egig the 
sire of a pigecn'e, la^ia oose the aibe of a lark'a, 
but rcnnder. There ia no dcnibt, I think, bat 
that the cockoD in some ceeea firat jkaiya her egg on 
tbe gronnd, and then, taknig it op in her rall^ 
intMUta it into (the nest ehe hra fixeid osv It may 
not be invBiriabdT the oaae, butt thnee inatoncea 
have been seen of ita laying jts egg on tbe ground 
and c^zrying io a nesit, one a wagtail's. Tbey 
hanre also been shot carrying then- e^ga, and eggs 
haTe been found in nests ao formed tbajt it waa 
imposaible the egg could have been laid ^ihene in 
the na^'oral way. Tlten afticr the young is 
bitcb^ it is mo^ wonderful the way it geta rid 
of the other yonni? biffds in the nee^. It baa 
frequently been eecn doBng thie when only a few 
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boors oid^ aa eMMUBently iraak, heSij^km, «v- 
dfd'wfefpod- binli xIib iKst descBvptioo w br Mkb 
BkbckoanDk MBter of Mib BhackbarD of Kiddeazn, 
SA accnraite observttv 8he fonnd' (she neot^ ft 
pooichc <'pci^>, ivitih. 0O6 oockno aoDid t^vo moas- 

"were hfttoMa but not the cuckoo. Two Jaya 
after the oackoo "was ahxoe, bat the two num- 
oheepen were down tfae baok btA qaite lively. 
Tbegr were replaced in theneetbetdde the cuckoo, 
which flfemgglted ttboot till it ffA arta beck viier 
one. MieoirT' sxperaoMBiftHi btt^v beGBk (vlodi, boit 
alwaiyB with the saine reealt>— out go the pirofMr 
inoMiXaB. It then ithoREvw audi grows Ttesy q(ai<^- 
I7, leavixv the neat in a fortnight or leBs, but 
0T&D then> i)ie f CBt€r pairanto attendi ham for some 
mnoekB. FVxMn thpe "viety bleavniDi];^ they ane moet 
floliKntcm for him. Why Sratdie binib folilow the 
CDC^oo ia not wrw' w<dU dielbcnniDed yet, ba t the 
fowk flcid tba tmaag espe widl known. Whetfier 
it 90 its hawk-^lttoe Aaipa or impelled by aonse 
instfliDotivie fedlinfr eitber to atitract obaesTvaitiQa 
or of diflpfapost ait nia ameanuDoe, I db no^t. kno^. 
It 18 eo p p o a e d to aoBmilalbe the coloor of He egga 
to those oi the neet in which ib laya. Tliey aire 
oeortadnk* -very TariaUe^ ^eneraiQy pale greyish 
green clcmAj molttied with ^larksr apota. Some 
are foood oloe, hdt ais tfie oommonr odo m red 
omes are f oand in hedige spodnrowV nests which 
OQgfbt to h»v(e a bikie onokoo's, I do not believe 
mcboh in thecr aaairollating their coloor. Tthe 
hen genemlly cpomes back to the aajne spot, or aa 
near it as may be, year after year. TtuLs seems 
to be well fomded. Tlear food is teects, chie^ 
caibempfllan. The yyosiq h&ve to take whai 
fbeir fotfber paveots aopply them with, and ihoB, 
of Goorae, Taffies somewhat, bat ^enetadly aU 
aosts of inooudi, small sDBfflsi, soft oom TobdheSf 
jFOODg seeds, ebo. The oadtaoo Is districted over 
the greater part of Europe, North Asia, Pacific, 
Ja4Mn, Sbuth Afrira, Natal, Gbnaries, and 
MiadeaTa. 
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Seoohd Msbtimo— aoth Nofvember, 1906. 

THS BESTOBATION OF THE 
ABBEY OHUBOH OF 0ULB088. 

(Bt Jomr L. Amdbbson.) 

Tbeve clingj azoiaod the walls of ihe Abbey 
GhuTGih of OolioaB oaoh a mytftknl air of micieiat 
aroihitectiinil benoiy thai I may ^ pagdonwd lor 
tnuoaonbuig my obeeapvaitiiODj maide aa tibe woik 
ot resiaruD^ ibe veoer^hle buiJIidixLg paogr ooio d. 
My iiitentiioii in ao doiiiig is aimply to reocnd tifae 
imppeorioiia which doae oliaervatdoii oreaies, the 
pomits at wMch aHerataooB aod iaeertioiia haT« 
Dean mada. tibefv peodakuvtieB, their gEflokdiaar, 
aaui their oefaotff, aa I aee Uiem. 

Tha fTBgokeaiB show aniyerb workmaiiMihrp 
tNKdoBD up aod barit into the walJa, wiih graa^ 
-variety oi xboaldied etonca asul tuaoefry of maoaive 
arches. Thia traoory is ell mdged vh a Tary 
peculiar maxmer, aoid it gi'vioa proof of the 
aapericnty and ad'ventace of thait particalar 
style of finush over aU others, llie nddlgiinig baa 
ibeen executed with a braadl chisel, ibeld ttt eji 
an^e, with a great namber of cojta to the each ; 
the beda find joisita i^ow a aimiflair finish, aoid ara 
oorraspomdiDfily rough. We have aJao found 
apecdmens of Oeliac aod NomMUi woric with 
ciievroQ work ; in/terJaced vope work, chain maoi, 
&c. — delicate work to irepfroanoe in atone, which 
ptro-ves that the Church must originally have 
posaesBed g^reat aix^tectaxr&l <beanty, beeidee be- 
mg of lar-ge extent. 

The O&ioinal Chxtbch and Additions. 

AU that remaans of the Oedtic or the oiigiaial 
Church, 80 far aa we hanre been able to diaoov«r, 
extends from the west aide of the old mamee 
gable to the W€st side of thie doer on the south 
aide of the tower. The weather vertge ei the 
buttreas gives the original WB<ll-h«ad iev«i. Ilheie 
is ewdence that the bnttrese has been an inser- 
tion — the stones aie mot of the same quality aa 
the wall, the foimdatioDs not of the same dK?pth, 
and the beds are not of the same leved. At 
that time this Ghnurch extended ootly to the west 
aide of the sooth tower door, and tbero would 
be no need for a battvess theoi. 

AH that TSnttODs of the seoosKT additdon Is that 
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portioD oc uup i ttd by the knoet ifiadoir oa tb» 
aooCii, audi cstandB oolgr fn»i the ncBt eidie of 
the ecyoth door to the weet oorfier at the but- 
treat. Una mil it projected out tbonre the 

-weaihar Targe ahoot 31 aikchee. One of Sleaer'a 
pieUicaB ahowB three laooet wkidowa ior the aooth 
ivaU o€ the to i ro r, and aiao a zow of them txtweeo 
the tower and tlie maoae. Tbere ia xm> irt^oo, 
hmnsv m , of mon thea the preaent one on the 
aooth waU of the tower. Sleaer'a pu^wunea aire 
not aocDSste aa ra^nnlB chaittcter, €kyhb, and de< 
tail. The lancet humIdw waa not intxodnoed 
into Britain IcU the latter half of the lath oen- 
toy, and it ia gpoaerally conceded that the 
oroeaden broiq^t the idea £rom Borne. TlierB 
ia yeft mnoh to be aaid in ita favoor in eocfeaiaB- 
tical balding, or buildingB ivhere jig^ anid 
ehtadow can he auMneciably vialned. 

Upon a oarefni enunination of tbia ianoet imt- 
dow ajid the boydinr of ite peribd, which oom- 
prieea the oompilebe buttireaa and tto wali from 
the weather \necge to the second string comae, we 
find that the work has been exeooted in an «l- 
empftary manner. Tbie ftnst string oooxeei wbich 
is placed on a leviel with the antfliiger of the 
arch, ia coiiitixmed wpcrand the ansa, forming the 
label or hood monJdiaig. The kneea forming the 
epringeara baive neoesaSated g^ieat eldll and can- 
toon on the piart of the hewer and builder; it 
^Tes aJeo tihe imprasBncn of etrength andi 
sta/bUity. Ibe key of the labei is a]ao worthy of 
moDtaion for ita ha^g the npper afcring oooiae 
worked on it. Theae end their lake form the 
littie technioalitiee of the tirade, and which, ao- 
oording to their esecntion, Tcmain monnmenta to 
the hononr or diagrace of thoee raaponsible for 
their oonatraction. 

There ia the mooilded jamb of a window with 
a aiU on- ihe same level «a that of the linoet 
window. This window hae been an XDStention. 
It haa had a sqnare head or lizvtel onteSde \rith 
a ae^nnential ardi ioaide, the epssiger of whacb 
remains. 

We wUl next enamine ihe weether ver,?e, which 
extenda along on a line with the siU of the Ianoet 
window, terminatinig on the east side over the 
jamb of the door, bm on the west againat the BiSl 
of thia very old bat more mod«m w6i(^ow jamb. 
OriginoiUy ihe weather verge did' service tihe oom- 
pJete Jiength cf the old gaHh amboJatory that is, 
\rithin a few feM of the back waiU of the maoae. 
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Hie foimdatKaw of the onfanidie mBiB of ^t&» em- 
traioUxy win be foimd fully nuoe feet out firom 
the dine of ihe old nayie and dodeter muUs. llicM 
ace three or four pcojectiitt oozMb lemaoning 
on the acmth tower waiU, wmch liave sacved as 
beam rerts for aopporting the roof r»f ten of thie 
amholatoay ; aiMi Uie gUnat neta. whioh hanne I0119 
ago been buidt iq>, are nataoeafcle oit re^piSar dae- 
timceB m tbedr x«epectave positioaB on the aouth 
flkiie of the old wall. 

n» neoct add&tiaa extended eoetwaavl to tbe 
weat wall of the aooth tranaept. Whilst we 
were v^hnxkiang the sooth traasmt and lestoriog 
the waA lOB popd of ita great aroh we came iipiOD 
oondnaiTe pnoof thai at one time thas haid beeo 
an outside oomery end an examination of the m- 
flide showed where the waiU which haid cvoased 
the present nuve had been rooghly dtpeased off. 
TbeK« was a sow of ooxtxls pcojeotinfg a.b(Mit 3^ 
inchflai and eet about 14 atacfaes apatrt which m>- 
ported! a projecting ooonse foar fest from the 
waU hend. Tbie porojectoon h&d evadientlgr been 
vntended to bring this wafl in line with the pro^ 
jectioD over the weatlker -verge. Those ooirbeiks in 
their wasted oonditaon can be eeen over the sonth 
tower door. This waJl onig;inally may ha^e been 
a -^hle, but there is no further remaining due 
than that there were two crow stbepe on the 
originafl oomer, and whidi we were careful to 
retain intect. The mode of oonstmctaon of itds 
addition is oontraiy to custom and the raLes of 
good- maflonry, the stones bemg built in higb 
couraes and set on cdige. Jud^^g by the portion 
which reniainsi and upon whioh a oomer of the 
tower is buiilt, the originail wall had tumbled 
down-, and et a laiie restoratacn had been faced np 
with new aahlar end degraded with modeizn win- 
dows. At that restoration a gajQery dioor had 
been sibpned out in the east wall of the tower, 
whioh hao been whodily "uneBJiived " or lintelled. 
The south tower door, which had >been arched 
over, suffered simalarily by the same rothless 
han^, which has matenaiUy kasened the stability 
of Ihe tower, and dib may be deemed neoeasary 
at no distant diate to eneci a flying butbness at 
thatt point to s iMytpifil the tower. 

In ezoavafaing iito fonndations of the new 
vestry in £ront of this wall we disoovened the 
old door obep of the tower, whioh we found mnoh 
worn and m its onganal position, which was 
tliree ieeb below the present floor level and 14 
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ihcImb heknr ihe cngLoal floor ]«rv«l of 4he naive. 
Thectt aJw> m came upon aomo old foDndMooa 
Hid a goodly Dortnon of « paved oomt — {Mbved 
mill amall ooixde etfomm ana about 10 inobea be- 
low the lev«l of the alep. 79iis walk civideiitiy 
fed aBoond to a door im tlie wall at the ooBner <n 
the tmoaepL 

The next addiltdon to the nave extended to the 
eaat end of the tamneeipt, or Tat<ber cd a line witb 
the eaat waH of the aiaks. These m ckAj ihe 
smaJlcst fragmenb of tbia extananosi wejoaixiijMg, 
and which «b to be foqiad over the De QoiiBicy 
Aroh, and a portion of the pier fitom which mpriog 
the two aironeB openuig inilo the wmth tnuiaept, 
poDOTing tihat thia traitfept waa IraaSt at a later 
penod. Theie ia a small wnnidow over the De 
Qnukcy Arch, which ooudd only haive bean of 
aervioe prior to the bnildini; of the aooth traai- 
aepb, and which I xuMleraitand, acooni>ing to 
eoolesiastioal lore, was desi^piated: " The Ail 8ee- 
itag Eye." It waa traangidlar in form, the baae 
or mil being lenrel with an openisig of 14 incheB, 
the eidee riaibg in, Gothic faehion, and the ponta 
forming a trtaagle. The window JnaddlD waa 
arched oomieap o ndiagily. and with an ezoeeddnigiy 
great bay, ao that the niya of the morainig aon 
ooold penetrate far into the intedor of the 
churoh, and at noon woirid fall dzreotly npon the 
aJtar, whioh would lie in its ordinary poaition. 

Paintly owimg to a fantPty foundation (whi(^ 
I will notioe immediately), I had occasion io taike 
the wiaiU down over and aaxyond' the window, andi 
an doing so (foimd that the top arch fitones had 
been tiken away. Bnthleas hands at* a late 
Teatoration had inserted a modem window over 
it. As showing a. sigD of the times, portdons of 
two fin-ely-soulptiiTed piscinois, broken into frag- 
ments, were baiit into the heart of the walu. 
Fortnnately I waa aaastinig at ib» taking of the 
walJ down, and eecared the fragmente aM pieoed 
together what would. 

The South Trai^sbpt. 

Both arches which open into the aonth tnuo- 
sept are inserHona ; the oentze pier bobvraen the 
two has aoffered eeveomly thnrngii -vanpdaJiam acmI 
aaperstiHon. The -vaindaJs h^sud almost totally 
destroyed the heae at* the respond of the main 
arch, and also a portion of the work above. On 
examining the fonndatison preparatory to leetor- 
ing the work, we dbaooveraa tbat the f onstdatoon. 
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ivihidi ezteoded o&eaai fusnooB tiw cpenopi^ had 
been had 'woth ktt^ pieces of Uack limewfcnnift 
bedded in jieUow day. Tbe ioaodairnDB benettfcib 
ibe {ners had been •distnzrtml, aiAl ire had tb9 
wlbole 0imesBfaraatare above to ffapoort whdOat ivib 
ezcsvatea beoMath to a diepth of Jboat, loot feat. 
At two pdaoes mfficicDifc oad been oat away to 
flei the head of a ooffia in, othen had aippeaiMy 
been eatdafied to be buried with tbeir leet afiamst 
it, and evidentiLy their faith in "thai pditar of 
the Kirk" had been too atron^; for its benefit 
aoid aafety. We pat in a subBtamtial fomdation 
of ocncreto, aaod omili np to tbe requureid ktrel 
with bniok and oement. 

Tbe baae mooldimg is an exact feprodoctaoBi of 
the originial, and whioh was tEUcen from £nag. 
menbaxy paiiba. The fomidaition of tihe lespoaid 
ODpoeito oRiffered 4hro«ig|h modern impvoivera, ihe 
oliitftered abalts throogb vandaJf, amd ibe car- 
peotor, in oipder to get a rest for a gallear^ beam, 
tnitchered the oafwtala, asid just escaped briaog- 
ing the pomderoos airoh down npom hunself aod 
later the coogreoation. 

It flKnnetimee hiappeoui that the antiqiiary, id 
his entthiKiasm for pm su ivJaj ig zelioB of ainitiiqiimty, 
is sadly slow in reooignJsinff t>heiir itmna 'vaihie adad 
ooradition. This is eepedafly so xa old bcriOdiings 
wheie their dilapidated oondkioo ta supposed! 
to ibe the pesolt of extireme old age. If the 
matter was iaTesUgated, it wouHd be found to 
be often tbe iresiut of eztreme oarelaaeness. 
Tbere was safficient evidence of this witth regaid 
to the walls of the south transept. When that 
peart of the bndMiing bad 'been sta<i>pped of vts 
roof, the waiQs of lath and plaster, aiodl the ontr 
flide walls of their falise fiiend- the isreen> tvy, its 
tenni'bly mmtilatted' oondniion was sadSy and slowly 
letvealed'. 

Tbe manner in which dooks had been dodven 
into tbe walls anS the jodmts of moulded archi 
stones — in many instanoes some of <tibe airoh! 
stones cent aibnoet thnrogib — veflects rather dls- 
oredkabdy upon the restorers of a former perdod. 
This trtinaept was a great endgma to avcheolo- 
gists. Tbe walls here evidenoe of three distinct 
alterations. Tbe eaift waiQ, whoCh is now the 
centre waU< over the arches, gave eveiy evidenoe 
of beinig in a state of collapse, and the w«JI 
against which Ji albotted— ^be ohoir— eikl wfaicU 
formed tibe respond* for thiiee ardMS, bad' ondlo* 
ally yielded to tbs praamra. It was libe mten- 

o 



4Am ol liw MvUteoto to MtaM ib» Md» Mik «ia 
to OMI OfA tte MCIMB of thM waI, ^viliiob iMii 
lUMn t»d6 vp» Mtd, if neoMury, to Iniid is 
OMto and iM» ookmuH. After 4te tnfittns of 
Um MPches had boen ckond *mw- acoond tfaft 
onira ookiiim, H ima foond to nuvo iwen 00 
Md^ molalatoi tiiat it laoa totiiAy owUe to soi. 
taao tlie tveig^ for irfaioh it ^ma inUoded. TtSM 
ooloma ivao ohackad on <an» aide £nom the liwa 
to tho OBipital, ^idb iv«b in fragmenta. The oor- 
vaapQudanigly atMHiigGd ootemn on tha aoatb fiida 
'vnm auniibMny cnedLad, ao if to Teoecvo a door 
otaodaxd, or for aome meano of fiadag a door or 
fMrtitaon, bj. It moat haivo abood eifMaed to tho 
demeota for o long pariod, for many of the 
atones weio -aneather-wMted, aavl at some long 
Mat pariod had been piaflberoJ over. A Lataa 
gnaonption, painted in mack kttana beneath' tha 
oapitol trao xiadeoipherablo. Jn order to aooer- 
tain the oondation of thto fonndation of tbia 
oolnmii, we escavated aioond the eooth half of 
it to a d^Bpth of 10 feet. We foond the foonda- 
tfSon oofficieotiy ilMwe and ch>wn to a firm dhvsr- 
bed| but ivoefiuQy Soalti, and ivith very maoat- 
aiUe materiel. Whilat exoavatnnc at Ms podnt 
we daoaovered what m all pcobefcdlilty had been 
the Monkft' kitchen midcfen. Ibiere wee a ye a t 
anMniDt ot lAueUs, ohMfiy of the muaael -vaneftiy, 
bonee of Tariona animab-^iog, dog, end home. 
After d-a« oonMidenution Sb was decided' to take 
down end' cebasld the wtiJl, and upon its bedng 
takeo down we came open aome tneoes of Tery 
fine nidged tracery, aome of wbricn bad formed 
the lower 1^ of a maae&ve arehi, beeideB fmg- 
men4« of small ooltrnms and vibs of groined 
archee. Ob Iiftan$^ the mooidod baee d the eootfa 
Oder we diacKyves«d that it had been need at a 
former period for momimental purposes — ^that, 
in tJbe rode and characterise maimer of its time, 
it bad denoted tbe t/bsdodijkg of the knaglht whom 
it oommemorated, and the grave of i& warrior 
may have been m oloee prozamity to the plaoa 
whietFe we found it. The i^epreaentataon* on the 
^tooie is of the form of a Maltcee oitss on a 
eplayed sheif t. On one aide ie a abort swoid im- 
fiheathed, whilst on the other is a battleaaDe. 

A onriooa ddsooveiy waa made whioh tenda to 
force the idiea that this portnon of the Gh<Qioh 
stood i ro o flc e a for a Icof^ period. The Wall juat 
ovser the eonth-wasft eide of the main aroh had 
been plaatered over, and apon> cntiAng a porttcn 



of ji Mragr ire dfaco^grad itlMt «t cue tiiaa liftd 
been a j«diiilvw or ma«ie*« neat behiind! mne 
fa io wJ y m2ed-]ii jioniea Id the nart were faeoev 
«l mnisei eheJlB, heatiber, tivigp, hair, aind aervenil 
hnmacii ribs; -wtiJet cyv>er thae aich, -wtnero th«i 
waA had beoi rebuilt, ware wamj loota of vrj, of 
greai tluclaieai> dfeoaT^d. We foimd tfae ^pnom 
Off an fiat exdh boiM into the aoiith aide of 4oe 
cboar irall, aaid agpinst which this arcoide wedl 
abaitited, aiid it ie ponvUe that thioogjh ithe pnea- 
«are of ibait arch um maka. -waU wae beoDig pcKhed 
iowaipda, and thait the onigizial baildfeae, aponf 
fkiding their methods of oobstmcifcaoii* m error, 
«dfO|kt<ed ihe form which we fa»ve xeoonatcocted. 

Cbaptbb HoirsB amd Yxstbt. 

Ihe aomth wall had undeK^one manj dfaan^ea, 
and was ki aome parte 'very' sha^. There wee 
woh afch lyriTiging from tibia weU near the eaat 
cold', formoiDg ao exiit or etstraoioe fiom the eaeit, 
and the epnxiger had sot formed a poartdOn of the 
ordflinBl weld. liater dieKxyveriee poronre thab it 
had been an entzenoe into the dhaptter-houee. A 
semi-oirGkd door^ with finedy-aiflajnad and nidiged 
jambs, had been inserted into tne waM to ihe west 
of the sonth reapond. Aa ehowing the manner 
ia which former reetofiavtione had been camied 
on-, half of thie doorway had Ibeen bulk np, aod 
the other half had been torn out wdfth half of 
the arch, the top part beiog Ixatelled over with 
wood, one end leertdng on* the unenpportied half 
of the arch, which we found, of course, tumbliniff 
down. Thns door originailly had> beea used 
between the Traneept and Ob»pter Houce, and, 
after the demolition) of the laitter, ae a door .to 
the Sacr.iflty or Veetry. Ihe Saeroety wall had 
been builtt after 'the demoldtion of the Oryp^ and* 
Ohapter Houae. with a lean-to or shed roof 
a^gamat the sontn wall of the tranaep<t. 

The walls dnsMe the Testry were plaetered, 
askd in ordier to ascertain the oondition of the 
south wall the plaster was stripped off. Liatead 
of finding, ae we expected, a fine ashJar-faoed 
wall, we fonnd that a oreeft portion of something 
had been out awtaiy, and which had projected be- 
yond HhA wsM line. There was nothing to indi- 
cate what (the projeotdon had been, but the 
opiiuian of Sir B. Bowand Anderson "thait iit 
had formed the sprin-g or oooirse of an arch over 
some passage" hae .proved in the light of recent 
diacorenies to have been correct. There was a 



door cntenbg insto tlds Bxcbtd peflsa^ fanom tbe 
ivvBt, wbich '«reui an a IfiTel "wxtib tbe floor of ths 
Chapter HaoBO, or foAy lour feet beiftyw the rtep 

This arcbed way heA beem denxdiehed at the 
time whiesi the jmtfrU airaheid gatowBy 'waa bdiliC). 
Tbe -waU U> tbe ziort^ of the faiteway is built 
a^EMUvt tbe face of th« oTknnall "wail, -wbich mta 
not at light aAKd^a with &e aoobb -wall of the 
tranaept. M'GkvbboBi and Boss, m their Bar- 
mmes of the peirioda aoid uses of the oeveraJ paintB 
of Oalrcea Abbey, eapgo&e that ifaere were ori^n- 
ftUy thrae aindhefl bene, bab theire ia no iuDidit»tion 
of there haTiaig befen moire tfaaoi two. The faaJl- 
flow^er which is carmd! on tbe jamb monldimg be- 
lk»^ to the foDTiteeoith oentory. Theine is a 
aimjlarity of detaoil betweem Iflie madxi door of the 
CSmrch and this igatieiway, ev«Di to the sbep, which 
baa beeok deepdy spdayed. 

Whilst we were esaamiimg for tbe ponposes of 
maiding a better paibhway to the sooxoh we caine 
npoin) piii of an oo^ag^ovial oolUmin' amd faaoe, which 
evadenrtlY had b^don^ed to a very remote period. 
The wtRll of tbe old vesbry had' been built upon 
it, and it was about ISin-. below the fltatrfaoe. It 
was neoeesaoy to take down a small portion of 
the oild vestiy' wall in order to maikie a way into 
the ep^oe oooapded by the old vestry, wheine there 
is an xmacDonnted-far crude arch ov«r a peculiar 
recesB. Whilst we were making thas opeiDdng in 
the wall we discovered we were on top oi an arob, 
and further excavations reveaJed the fact that we 
were amongst the crypts end groined arches, tjnd 
that in all prabaAxEty the octagonail column bad 
formed one of tbe colnmns of the Chapter Hoose. 
The ddficovery of the octagonal oolfunm and tbe 
sabseq-uent discovery of the crypt beneath hanre 
aasist^^ in the solution of some problems and 
intensified' others. It proves tbst the doieter 
arches beul swept aroond the qtradramgle in 
ogevail fasbicoi, and that tbe oota^nal column had 
belonged to the Chapter Honse. The Chapter 
Koose was nanally a liofty, va-nil'ted apartment. 
4Staated sonth of the transept, its ordinary form 
is polygonal or octagonal. In the case of ^ the 
Benedictine duorches it is sqiMTe. Sometimes 
a central shaft supports the ceilinig. Kipon Ool- 
)egi«>te Ohiircb has two central pillars and an 
rspdda.1 end : OolToas Abbey appearo to have had 
two also. Th<ere is a Boman ^arched door in the 
south wall of the transept, and which it is sup- 
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posed tibe moobs would paes thxooffh on tibeir 
waXk from the oilouteim to micbufflii MeuK. W« 
foand npooi taking tihe aootli waJH >ilomi thai it 
had been btdJit amnst the weat -wail, amd mth- 
out Bsay tie or band; and, furtbeir, thait tbia 
BomaiD doorway, witih finely-cbiselfLed mM» 
jambe, had been an. xoaertion. Many Baasiiioa 
cibarobea, we axe toibd, were ereoted oat of fiag- 
meoiits taJcen from obdeir bodikldn^, and poieBeDit « 
oixrions mdxtnne of OQlnnxna, capotals, ac. Tbe 
ancient boiIdeffB oi. OaJrces Abhey ha^e foitbfiiJly 
foillowed tbe example, for into tIbe heart ana 
lonndaAioma of what one might naturally eoppoee 
to be the oldietft wsU, we have found masaiTe and 
dedicate speoimene of rich maeoary. 

Bttbial Vault. 

The weet waJl appeairad to be of older date. 
The otosMs outaide and inaide were hammer 
kiresaed and roughly squared. There ie a amaJl 
portion zcmadning to the eooth of the aing'le li^t 
window aafficient to ahow ita cbaanacter. The 
lime with wibich thie wall was btoHt had eniurely 
lost its wtne, sf it ev«r poaseeeed' any; ajiid ita 
foundation had the resemblanoe of a cneat tffcnch, 
axHvghlyi filled in with sand and booLders. There 
had been an elaborate entrance in the original 
portion of this waE where tihe aingte li^t win< 
dow is, and which waa ezpoeed to view throagh 
iowening the pathway. The jamhs, which ore Mt 
wide apairt, and project aboui aiz inchea, have 
been iitiohly moulded in the Gothic style, andi 
apring from a dainty-towering rounded 'base. At 
a former xeatorabion, when the gaUeriee wans 
erected, eai entrance to the gallery stair was 
made at tlhds place, and^ the door slapped through 
an ddl wall. On- lif tdn^ the fiaga of the pacaagia 
at tbe foot of the ataur inside we discovered a 
bcme buarydng vai]l<t, the aidea of which weore 
buut with fi^y-hewn ashlar. The eoil witib 
which this vault was fiScd had been imported'; 
it wae ricih in oodour, and very free, and quite 
unlike any of our native sooIb. Within thoB 
transept, with the feet beilo w ih& oentre of tbe 
north arch of the arcade, we diacovered a atone 
oofHn, with a body completely ahronded! in 
leather, ai^ which was in a fait etate of preaeoriva. 
don. The pert endoaing the feet had given way 
jnst above the anikilies, and on ezamina/tdcn wie 
found that tive body had been awathed in 
wooUen garments, and the plSaoea which the feet 



lUMi oocupiad wen dm disiiootly imprawd in thsr 
tiaood M is Ik fltraig rioiv« on bemc wat li d ba wo 
faMNn the hand. Tmrs ifas a mw ka, eariy 
diMtiui tiiMB wlkich oompflQed peofile to 
■intttrbe the bo^iiw of tbotr d«ftd m ivooUeo 
gvmento. ISkeve wis vAhix to indi- 
ort# tlie rank or poBtnn iviiicli toe JnluibttMit 
kmi heiUi ; probaUy h& waa • Cboroh dignlUuty, 
and be ted «iiifa0r been a voDth or man of Bi«nd«r 
ImUd^ Jcwt bsneath the De Q^niMsy Arch a nraoh 
older oo£Bn was foand, oadled a &]0tTa«n. A 
KkivaaQ ja ocamosed of roag^ atones aet ed9B- 
ivaya on the akrea And «nda, aad oovieved ovor 
with one or move flait atooaa : thia one ia arobeNi 
iQngitcidinally. Vtom the 9th oentiKy to tba 
reig^ of BoBinf TH. penona of the hi^^her claaaea 
wetn buried m atoaie cofihia, the boddea of the 
oommon people, not only in tibe Normaa, bat 
aiao in the fawMah era, beang only -wiapped in 
cloth when lead in the grcnmd. The KiatTseo 
may have oontained the i«mBana of Booar De 
Qnincy, for hia coat of arma ai^ carvied on ai 
AMd on the keystooe of the arcfti ovir thia 



TAB Db QxriMCT Arch. 

AUthongh aib is not my intention at the pieaent 
time to examane any hiatorioal data bearing upon 
the ^eat aniiquitT of the Ghnrch, thia one baa 
apeonal claima, ano idiioh -wH! be to oar adTan- 
iage to mention' aa giving afyprozimately the date 
«yf the badlding of the aonth treaiaept, and 
fiuoofgjh that «]ao the piro/bable date in lenich the 
bo^er w«e bodlt. For thde information regaffvlin'a 
the De QuixK^ I am izadebted to the Bev. Davad 
Hampton for two voile. — *' ProoeedingB of the An- 
tiqaairaieB of Sooitlaod " : — 

" In the aoanty oharaoiclea of oar early hiatory 
we aee the fimt of ibe De QnxnqyB aippeaning as 
a aokLier of foitnne riaing by the f^vortar of the 
Kang, and ffaxoing the huKl of an hearesn. The 
aeoond of the line, the aon of a Normani lather 
and a Gaelic mother, morrieB the daoffbter of 
a great Eng^h nobdeman, ia made Eari of 
Winoheater, ja employed by John on important 
Embaaaiee, taJcea part with the horona anunat 
the King to obtejn for ^ligland the 'Miagna 
Gharta,' and goes aar their envoy to France 
to offer the Qnown of Ertglaind to Lonis, the 
eon of Pfadlip Augoatas. myer ia a pro mirwnt 
figaxe amongst the barons iai the civil wars of 
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the rei^i of Hi&arj m.^juki di€B in Egypt 
aiDoagit tbo CrasMen. WlMft we leom cito» 
thdM Dd QokiGy doe* not efntirely pnpooMM 
US io his iwvoar. Howievvr, he jncrettne tha 
poirefT aod* estates 'by masnge "mih a Qaelio 
chii&fiain'ft davghtery and hemnea Hig^ Oon- 
sUhhle of SooiAaiHl. There was no familly be* 
fcne the undtoo of the two kingdoms wihich at* 
taaoed such ^^MokMod and lauc in both oooa- 
tries ait oooe, and chiefly ihsroa^ nagnytda/tdn^ 
themseAvkes into the layour of porJaioeB and tha 
graod of ladMB iM ther roae to 4he higbesi 
poaibioa amougsb the ivooility of SootJazM and 
fSk^glaod'. Bq^ de Qtubot, Etei of Windbea- 
tar, the next m dasoent, left no nude heir, ancf 
dM 28th Aprfi, 1264. Id Hewvtt'a anoieot 
ftrmonr theiro is a fine ecumTiD^ of the seail of 
Boger de Quincy, Eant of WsnGoester, in which 
the henddic devaoes of the masdes ane ff^vea 
on the hooaiBi^ of his <diarg|er. Bis coat of 
arms are seven maaclea or voided damonda, 
placed three, three, and ana. 

Although there is no antibentio fnoof thai Roger 
de Qoiacy was bmded an Oohoes Abbev beyood 
the fact that the keystone of an asch beaira his 
ooai of armsj it is moat unlikely thait anyDne, 
even in the twelfth century, woold order t^ir 
coat-of ^arms to be put on a temple whic3» they^ 
dad not intend to occupy ; and if their lintentions 
of burial had sot been caoried out 4ihe arms 
wacdid> ha^e been defaced at the time. 

DiFTSBXMT PXRIODS OT BlTILDINO. 

The maaone in those far-back days, for obyiooa 
leasooa^ pat tbenr mark npon erei^ stone that 
was boi'li into the face of the waJl. Tluoagh 
those marks, when we find them to oosrespcnd 
on sev«(raJ podBtions of a boildmg, we 
mtaradly condlnde that the several portions havo 
been built by the seme masons at the same 
period. We find the same mark on the De 
Qoincy Arcb e/tonea tih&t we find on -varkraa pastta 
of the tower, and the monldi^ which is on tha 
aroh stones ooxresponds in atyfe and' finish with 
the north and f^a^ axobed doorwaye of the tower. 
Therefciie, we natoxcaily come to the conclnsion 
that the ijower is ol the same period as the south 
transept, with, of oonrse, the ezoeptaon of the 
lower west and aovth tower walls, and wfaddi I 
wild attend to in their onder. The eaat chackoet 



ii of a laiter period. We foond pvoof ol ihu «& 
the aoffle of ite jrukctian -witfti the tftnxtli tnn- 
4K>pt. li hw uDd^ergone seveirall changea Sieser's 
i>ictiu« thovrs it to bftve ba/d a f^faie, aikd which 
bad been taken dcrmi et the last restonation, and 
ihe xocft ^-wn. a ninrilkm cod. Much speoalatoon 
hoa been mkilgea in by man intemeeted in arche- 
ology ro^uddng the great east mndovr, the arch 
of which ie a eegment. It became neoesaaTv for 
na ix> take down a ocneideTaible portBooi of the 
i]iBidl» wal*! ol the gable at each side of the arch 
and aJno over the arch. In eo dtoang wie dU- 
ooveped aome &ie pieoes of tmoevy, e^ whi<^ 
had ervideotly beJonged to the oiigiiiai window. 
Later we dSmxfveged two apriiieeins which had be- 
longed to the original arch. Upon exanunation 
we foand that th« epringers had belonged to a 
Gothic aTch, amd furtiher, that the same aroh 
atones which were used in the Gothac arch were 
otiitised in the ffegmental arch, the moolded 
iomfaB below the original aprin^eiv being loo^v 
be^^led' <^ to torn a springer for the a!I<teTea 
•tyle. 

The architects of the present, restcraiioii 
adopted the aityl« of the ordginaiL mouldinig in< the 
oew traoery tHnd the window. There has been 
ooDsidieTable alteration, in the oonstmction of this 
^ble from its orisinoil desi^. The north half 
IS of 'later date than the south haif , the etone 
IB of a ddfferent qnnility, diffei^ent rtyJe of dndsh, 
and ome aidie is corbelled out to bring it on line 
with the ether. But the doable bottreGs at ^>e 
north-^sat corner has snnk somewhat — and which 
partly may account fox having necessitated the 
a^iteratoicna. like Gothic arch oi the north chan- 
oeff window was found to have been drawn oon- 
sidcrably to one side, and the jambs were much 
off the plumb, which neoeesita^d special treot- 
ta&nt on the construction of its traoery. 

The nor'h transept has been restored with 
arcade ardhm to correspond with that of the 
«oa*h. Thfls transepit had been !peb>aa!it by Sit 
George Bruce of Oamack in 1642. The waitfis 
of the original transept had' beeoi aboot 6ft. 
higher than the restoration effected by Bir Geor^^, 
and the roof of its side aides corresponded with 
thai of the south transept, and* was built in iA» 
thirteenith cent'iny. A lady of Oulrqiss has 
kindly flUed in with stanned glass (Uie north win- 
dow of this transept. The tmcery of this win^ 
dow has been removed from some other part of 
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tbe bnildii^ and rebuilt liore. Some of ibe 
fltones aire in tiieir -wrong poeiUoiD, wliiclh tOYen 
it a lopsided appeanuioe. The north irall of tihe 
na-ve from the dMKDcel to the tower ie the wcrk 
of the same penod — -piKAmhfy tbe a!tz!eeDth oen- 
torr. It ha« uDdergpone muxy cbHogea, aikl haA 
suffered* by the haoide of the barbarian. Veory 
copknudy, tbe fooindatioiii of thai part between 
the tower aoid trainsept vne above the origiiuA 
floor lefved. Whatev«ir the caiose, tbe floor ao- 
peaore to haTe been eleyated on the north side the 
oompl«te length of the ohnrch. However, it was 
neoesfiazy, aoi the preBent leBrtxxratdoin, to exca- 
vate aiM uader-baud this 'waH, aaid, ib dodng 
00, we Sooead a liarge baee or cap, the es&ct mze 
and detail for the prce c oat reapcnds of the eouth' 
traneept. and which is about 3 feet thidc. 

It is ddfficnlt to undemtaod the etory that aB 
may read on the weet wall of the main entoranoe 
to the €hnTch. Id the firot JglAoe, this waH wae 
not a part of the ongiiniail Uhnrch. It oarree- 
pondfl neither with the sooth nor the {ragment 
of wall to the north, neither with bond, et^rla, 
nor finish. Us main door has been an Jn eoiUi op, 
Bind part of tbe omped and Gothic font at its 
eide nas been oat away to make room for xt, and 
the wall overhead has been whoU^ renewed after 
its oompletion. It hae been widened f ttUy a foot 
beyond' its originBl width, ae may be ohservedl 
by an examination of itis keyetoniBs; there are 
ti?o in the under andi two in the npper wzngs. 
All the archfftonee, with the exoeptnon of these, 
have been chaeetI3ed< in a manmer tnie to detaiSLy 
whikt the keystones appear to have been only 
blocked oat, and by an in>experienoed hand. This 
arch is deacrtbed' uy M'Gilbbon and Boos in their 
book on " EdclesiastioBl' ArchiteotaTe of Soot^ 
lamd*' £6 "Boman or slightly pointed.** I thix^ 
it hae been Gothio to be^ with, and eome 
handymen baa made it a round head. Tbe 
Gothic doorways at each side are of great inter- 
est. The inside of tbeee doorwaya have stsaif^ 
pointed arches, and spring aboat two feet higber 
than the oDtsdde ones. It had been the cii^iom 
in those early tdmes to have a deep eplay on this 
doorstep, as the jgafimple at Cnlroes Abbey flhow« ; 
end there may have been aome distinction in the 
privilege of paesing throngh these doors, for the 
flmaJller ones have a higher step andi an extra 
speoial epilay. There is a row of fililed' np joiati 
faolee on a 1eve3> with the etepe of the bnilt^i^ 
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doonray, ithich may h»ve fonned tba floor ol 
4b0 noDB' galkiy, the iMnow, prntly-fieoeBBed', 
•od bailUtip spaces at tha aidea may hmve baeQ 
antranoaa to tower irfmlm, for the norili and aoutik 
mlb are fully oix laet thick, and the roriHid 
tonrar atair ii«a not bualt iiH long after the aom- 
pktkoL of the tower. Fidl 3ft. 6 m. in thiokttpiaa 
USB added to the north mkd aonth tower mDa 
when the tower was built, the east mil being 
fao^ oomplioto Irom the foandaAaKm. 

Tbm Bbuob Vault akd Montjicxkts. 

Lord Elgin haa boilt a broad arohwar in iha 
•ootfti wall of the Brace yaoit, which abnta the 
chorch oDi the north. 

This Taiidt was erected aa a f4mihr bmyinff- 
p>laoe by Sir George Bmoe of Oaniodc in 16^, 
who in the a<inie year rebuilt the north traoBept 
of the chixroh, wl^ch wna then in a state of min. 
Tliie Twolt oontaana three intereating mooameiita. 
Tlie first to conunaaad attentkni tt one built iatbo 
the east wail, which waa erected' to the memocy 
of Sir Q€iOfDg& Bnioe, faia wife and family. This 
mooument reacbee to the point of the arobed 
cei]i«>!ff, is twenty-five feet nine ioohea In^, and 
of rich and quaint desigii. 

Side by ende, on a ridhly-adoiuied conoh, IS» 
tfie figares of Sir George and has lady, ezq>iHlntely 
carved in alabaster. 

A large mb^nment dbo tibe memory of Sir 
Bobert Preaton of VaUeyfieOd ocoapBea the oeotDa 
portaon of tbe north waFl. Oppoeite thia, on the 
•oath wbSI, WQ8 a amaJI brras piaite moonibed oo 
a slab of while marble, which beam the ibUow* 
ing infloriptioD: — 

•'PuiMirs.*' 

"Near thia apot 10 deposited' the heart of 
Edward Lord Bmoe of Kinboas, who waa slain 
an a bloody dned fought iin 1613 wd(th Sir Bdwerd 
Sackville, afterwards Eari of Dorset, near Ber- 
gen-op-Zoom, in Holland, to whidi oonotnr tlis 
oombatanta repadFEd, tbe one from Engpbnd, the 
other f<nom Paris, for the detenmned pixrooee ci 
deciding their qnaivel. The bodv of Ixnvf Brooa 
was dnteired in the ig^neet Chorch of Bergen-op- 
Zoom, where, amoog the ladnB earned by the 
siege in the year 1747, are etill to be Been tibe 
remaina of a monuntent ereoted to hie memory. 
A traditioD, howerver, eodstdn^ that hie heanti 
had been aeot over to his xntive land, and wae 



bnied near thai plMoe, a Much wm made by 
CBr Bobert PrMftiogi of VaOe^ld io ibe vmb 
1806, when Jt "was foancl €mMiiied in a mv^e 
casket of fioveign iforicmaiiship, geccaed between 
two flat and excavated stonea, clafiaed w;ith ipooy 
•od waa again oai«f afTly replaced' aad eeoozdy 
deposited in the apot wbeam iit waa dliaoonrered." 

The Sir Edward Saokyille m€sviaoa>ed in the 
foacciptaoin had txen a ckae and intinuU/e f rieoad 
of laid Bnioe fpooi theur eaidy days; but, imliibe 
Brooe, became a mao of moett djaBoJiiie faabita. 
Thie dcuA -waa the raeult of an ineoJi offered to 
hoftd Brnoe by Sir EUimrd Saok^iUe kk pabtto 
dmmg one of his dnznken mooda. It pronged a 
hard-joaght oonfiict, botli oombntante reoei-vang 
aev«i« woumda. From his, Lcfd Brace never re- 
covered. Beneath the taUfet in the Braoe Tsuolt 
atood a otona aacoophiagiia which bears nedther 
d^tte nor ii»criptioo of any kind, which, in afl 
porobaihOity. waa erected by Sir Bobert Prestoo 
after compietfing fads aaorch in 1808. 

When Lord £lgira- ^lecided to make the axcbed 
opening between the cbunQh and the Tanlit, it 
became neoeaaary to aisoertain whKither the tomb 
oonkl be iremoved. For this ponpoae. Lord Ughi 
and Lond Brnoe Yisited Oolroas to soperintend 
lihe work of taking down the tomb, wndch waa 
moat oairefidly carried out by the oleorik of worior 
and the fotreman maaon, the doorB of the Yanlt 
betnc cloeed to enaore privacy. The saxoopba^^Ds;, 
whi^ was faced with cube aahlar, was removed. 

An ezamioation provied that it was empty save 
for a qnantdty of earth aiiid loose stoms. Atxmt 
a foot below the pavement of the Tadt a kurae 
flat stone wns discovered, which* was nndoabtedily 
that nKntioned m the inscriptkm on the plate. 
The top slab of the sarcophagas was then pkoed 
aJboTe this and level with the floor of the vanJi. 
This discovery appeaoB to prove that the heart 
is entombed below the gromd aai not in tibe 
•Bsoopbagns (aa tanadition affirmied). 

The opendng of this tomb into the obozich is one 
orf the nnest featnres of the reatoratflon, givma 
to the chnrch a cathedFal-Hke appearance, with 
fine ffbatoaay seen throagh a vistb of arobea. The 
^;reat arch of the aoath transept, which was M 
BacrUe^coBiliy def/iced, has been resfcooed, and m 
new label or hood monldin^r inserted. The other 
arcbes will be proceeded with immediate9y. with 
the exception of the cue knovni traditdonaUy aa 
the Angyll aith and tomb. It is supposed thait 
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thfr armooped effigy and the femalie fiffore occn- 
jged a recumbent postaon in the BXchteA openaKW. 
Tbere is sufficient room for tJbe two fi^^oras aiaa 
by Me, aod even ahhongfti mufailated', it wiB be 
DOBsible to reetove the figioree. The female figora 
10 a piece of fine eciiJbpiUiire, bot tbe face aaod 
hands are mniikted. The haada, jodged by old 
atatoary of a liice period and' the position <n tibe 
■mu, had been plaoed wilme togetner in front of 
the breaat in an attitaae of derotran. The govad 
nnntle hae a richly-carved embroidery of laoe 
which cornea cloee together low down on the 
waist over an omemenited ^rdJ^ and bioadens 
cnt over the bpeaste, when aome of the rich design 
crn b3 diataincUT traoed. Ihe oTermamtle. which 
hanga in graceini folidB from tbe shooldere, ia 
fastened with a ooid over the breast, but the 
knot has been defaced. Theire is aJso a neok 
appendaf^e after the diape of a heurt, bat the 
eocact connection is lest. A veil, carved wiith' 
fine, soft flowing foQdB, redinea at each aide of 
the neck. It ia most anipriaing that thds figvre, 
after having been exposed to the eiements for 
centuries, shonld atiU retain a semblanoe of its 
fine sculpture, and it ia abofot the only -valnabts 
relic that has not been buried. T^roe makies 
more delicate tbe carved leaf when t«he stone 
is of p;ood and eqnal dnrabiility, and is troe in 
retammg the impreaakm of the hand-^ded 
chiaeil, whidh ia always diaracteristic. 

Thb Efitot. 

One of the most important discoveriea that 
ha-ve been made was thie dJaoo v eBr y of the effi^. 
Whsiiat the workmen were engaged ezoeivatin^ 
for the heating docta under tne arch opening 
into the north transept, part of the foundation 
of thie original wall oeHbw the arch had to be 
out through (proving that this old* arch is an in- 
sertion.) Tne workman first oame upon some 
ftoely-moqiilded tracery need' as foundation stonea, 
and later the covded hSU- of a ewocd was found to 
form port of a laye stone. With great cara, the 
atone, whi(^ ia OTer 4ft. long, was taken out, 
and after the oM lime, whixsh ia most adhesive, 
hod been wa^ed and brushed o£f, the ezaui- 
aite^-carved figpures of a chieftain was reveeuied 
dad in annoor. The figure ia that of a madSed 
warrior, carved on a spilayed base. The head, 
which is gone, had redined on a richly4>oniM 
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cnihiosi. The AhoBbkn eaA arms aire eooBoed 
ID pJaibe aormoiir, the elfbaw joimta bednig richly 
arDamecDtod, ibe ihiin|ne8 and nadHbeaKis aro qnita 
diatioct. Tine tmaok ie proteoled -witlh a ooait ol 
dham mail, ofv^r which the ourooat is plaoed, 
Bad -wihdch is laoed at the side. Ihete aa alao a 
oeipe d chain mail coveruoj; ihe ahcolidefra asid 
upper part of the breast. T%« ohieftaaii'e coait of 
anna is carved aa the sarooat, ajid without ttiiy 
form of shield. The fees check of the Stewarte 
oooapieB the first aokd foortti qaatttem, aAd the 
gadley of Locne the second ana third. There ia 
Bomethisfn like an opefQ band, or a abeaif oi ^raini, 
juat over ihe leas check, and the caiELey, 
which is meroed for oars, haa a cock'a head for a 
figtue-heaa, aioid flies a pennant oa ite uoosn- 
vaased maabhead. Qnartonng of arma came into 
use m tlie 13th oentUiry. 'Vmen two cobA£ wera 
to be qnartered, the hiiaband'e were geoieinully 
plaoed in the fiiat aoid foarth qnairtens, and the 
wife in the aeooatd and thiird, bnt in the dtooyB of 
pore herakhrT, if the wife were of hieber rank 
or broQ^t the foorbone, her arma had neqtoently 
the place of hononr. 

Thb Intbbiob or the Toweb. 

The corner torreia, wihich bad been iiibeined 
to an invented billiaand table, have been lemoved. 
They were vexy heavy, and had' been in- 
aecuipeily bniilit, the finJaOs aJone wei^ng miearly 
a third of a ton. The top part of one of them 
was blown diown a few years ago, doinig much 
dnmage, and the others swayed with eadh heavy 
gaJe, endangerinig life and property. The in- 
tericr of the tower is arched witn g^xicned' arches, 
springiing about 2Qft. from the floor level. Ehd- 
idently the baildere bad not seen their way to 
lift the tfbones in> from the onlteide, and hadi 
oat a bole dean tbiaogh the oeutre of one of the 
arches large enon^ Ho podl a horse thnxogb. 
Over ithds a large TOam bad been cot oat, and aft 
Itbe oompletkm of the v/wk thda hode throo^ 
which the material bad been drawn was covered 
wjtb wood and plastered over. The whole in- 
terior of the tower was phetered, and' the arches, 
which were coated with lime, have been deaned 
and the oid maaooiry ezposed. An examinatiioa 
of these stones gtves very intereating ipfogmatdop. 
The bole tlhrongb the arch baa been gnhntajAiatty 
restored; 



DUOOTXET AT XRB MOUMD. 

Hie Tcf(Am of die 4iwo fgntd, lytminoree to tb* 
WBtt of dw chopdi woe tyemg biown op. lb 
OBiemfl ttet the wliole monad <m which tUey g^«iw 
huSt otinply been rawed by their « Bo rmauB nwte, 
•od from the tonaadtJ&om. of the old m£i <m nhkh 
4hey itood hrfgb stooBes were meed and hedd in • 
yioe-iidke ffnip, ia some inetooDeB bein^ almokft 
irhoily «Doaeed. Belore b la ert ap g operatiOQs -wieve 
oomuMDoad a ahavp, curved point of a stog>e wtaobl 
apfieured' to be ecidptaied waa ohaerved project- 
ing firom a part ot the loot, which had growat 
aHmGst oomptetely loond it. When, after miich 
Uboor, it wae pemoved, it was f ooad to be • 
fragment of a small headHeee fi^^one. Piut of Abe 
lap«b of a oaaeock lemaioe at edthier side of the 
neck, which htm been cat off josb ov«r a smaUy 
loond band. The right atrm, whjdh appeaars to 
hajve been tviDed npwaarda, is brokeot below the 
elbow, and the al^eeve of the caaeock, which jnat 
reachasi adRximd the elbow, hes a sHgbtJy oraa- 
mentad band, the sboakter and aleeve bednc 
covered widi an oater gairmen.t. Four folds m 
heavy overlapping^ materiaJ cover the front part 
of the left shoulder, a eaoh or ribbon carved wiiUi 
very aoft Un/n comes aquaore acroaa from the 
ahoalder, opoesing the overlap^xtng matesial. 
It is broken off in a line with the right 
elbow. The left arm, which appeare to 
have beeo' disen'gaged, is gone, and tne body of 
the figuire aho^i^ coads imd banda of peooliaf 
trappings. 

Two Celtic Grosses. 

The restoration at Ooloross proves that the 
Abbey Qhurch make amongst the oldest in our 
oounitiy. Two Oeltdc creeses were found. One 
38 simply a plain alaib, i^oiighly dreseed on thie 
aides, and beairing quite dietinotHy onnumerable 
marks of a pointed and shaarp-odged ioxsfanimeat. 
The face of the slab had jyem rednoed to a 
smootth siiirfaoe without any rega/rd to bdng 
straight, that beaing oonaddered non-essential far 
ai'tdstic work.^ The ornamentation, Whdch is in 
semi-reHoieif, ^ is intriioate and methodical, and 
would certainly be a sampJe of the lugheiat at- 
tained in OeJtic art. The dther cross is of a 
diffetrent design, having the omamentaition on 
the sidfv, and is similar to some .in lona. A por- 
tion of ^'t hns been broken off, ojwl there is evi- 
dence that the fjiont may have had a figjaare 
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cwrwij vpcik itm Tin ccnAiiMCDitaftJDii on tlw tmo 
oideB di£rar aomewStat, one bedzkg out -with vegabte 
iimaf^ and aii|piiiar laaes, 8omeiUux» after tha 
ftjghwOT of » tbadc oood thai heui Seten ^«nyv<eo 
aooDiKl fissB placed m TOgakur aod dJTniniahijng 
pooBtoiooB as m Teaubed tbe top. The otber fl£<iei 
DM pranidtl'vte rmvaang ecBolis in a ooutnonfODS 
Una in the oeoitre; theie ran ioito tbe ahaap aod 
rtmagjht aadcB ait the aidca, and the orDaineota- 
tioD ai each side iv «Kick>sed in a Song mprnxe 
{NUQpel. This croas "was foonid whole lowinang tShe 
parkhwaf entKance in front of tbe dburch, and arti 
aftxyat zaar feat Mow the surf aoe, near whlaib 
aib cne time wonld be the oenfare of (he an^paJL 
ehaflPclL Portaone of the foandaiticiDe d this Twy 
<d(} aunt 0taU remain. Two oHd 8y<>amone t r oon 
whdoh grew <m the top of i^e north wadd bad to 
-be cni diowBy their roots eoctenddng throngjh the 
faandatdooB of the tower, it being deemed neoea- 
aary to aacriiAoe them for the safety of the cbnrcfa. 
MxMsh dliffiaalty was eKperienoed m 'hi!awt.inig and 
takoKip coit the Toote. But the operatooo 
affonied an eKamdnataJoin of the fdnnidiaiion ai (ibe 
north waQ of the original chiarch, which wae 
about fl£xty-eiz feet long, with square b urf troes ca 
set aiboot cfleven feet apart, and oocapyjng a 
vpaoe of four feet aqnare beyond the f aoe of tbe 
wall. Tbe stonos need in the foTrndaitaone liaid 
been chiefly gathered and taken from tbe 
shatbered npper flptmta of rock ; there ia no mark 
of any inefaramemt npon tbem. The foondatdon, 
or lower coarsei was bedded and grouted width 
yellow day, and the mortar with which tbe 
wall ia bnolt ie dark, gritty, and haxd. 
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MOEE ABOUT MAB'S LODOINO. 



(Bt W. L. 8HIBBA.) 

Tbe notes whiob faa^e been pilaoad im mj iuads 
to be lesd tibis •vening may be re^gfEutiod as a 
eequei or mipplement to the paper on " Tbe Earl 
of ^Mar'e Lodgkiff,'' wriiteaoi by tbe late ez-Baite 
Bon&bd, aiiKi s«aa in hie abeesooe at a meejtdsig of 
tlue Society in Novem'ber, 1904. In the diBcne- 
BioD wiuch {otUowed the readdsng of thtub paper, I 
ezpresBed my anegreti thalt the writer hald iioft 
^-ven a fikUer descripitiiofa of the binlLdiDg itaelf, 
instead of oonfinang himseli, as be did, mainly 
to an accoimt of tibe Mar isaxrify. 

Wbeoi I next e&w Mr BfioMi, ne told me I was 
OTtite idgbt, be oas-ht to have siveD sach a 
'Jeocriptiom ; he haidi inteopded to have done bo, 
aitd coaU- not explain how be had omitted it. 
I said' it wae not yet too labe, and that any Ix^ 
be coald throw on the conrtniotion of tbe bouae, 
its internal arrangement, or ita origmal appear- 
Bau)e, would be ^ladlly wiedcomed by no. He 

Sronidsed to thlnik over it, and eee wbalt he oooU 
o. On eei^eral oocasions afterwarda he re- 
turned to the subject, and appeared to hiwe 
taloeo) it uip very heartily. He menluaned Tarioos 
matters with wJiich he hoped to be aMfe to deal ; 
but his increaiainig weakoess preveated ham from 
pottin'g bis plnns into ezecoUooi. By-and-bTCi 
ne oea^ed to speak of hvs foitboomin^ V^'/p^y ^^ 
I iiEifrained firom remlndind^ bkc' of it, as I felt 
that the state of hia heBltb waa such that it 
was desrrable for hie own sa^ that he shoulil 
nob t^rooble Mmselif any more with it. BuAi he 
bad! not fongotben it, and aflithou*gh he was 
physicalll^ completely orostratedl, unable eathler 
to >ase ihiiB pen or to refer ta has manmscript, he 
dictated t3ie notes whiidh I am now about to 
read. 

The paper ia very short ; much shoxiter tbaoi I 
know it would have been had) ilt been wriUeai in 
different oircumstanioes, but I am sure the 
Society wiU be pkcused to imjiidle in i/ts Tiaosao- 
tions this, the last of a long seraes of -valnafole 
and inteoreEitixig oonitaibat£oDs to oar looal his- 
tory. 

It oomes befops ns at am opportune tame, as 
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Loud Mar'fl Lodl^ng is About to he transfeReii 

to tihe coBtody of Ond Ovveamteot. I bave no 
Idonbt tbait tboee Tvibo axe to be in fut'ozte en- 
tnwtod with, tto oaie wtS be glad to be pot in 
pooKfluon of tiie Tiewe ctf a practitcal mattik lake 
B&ijlae BooBid, -wibooa lar^ bdfltorical knowledge 
WBB oooQibined' wiUi technioal skill, and who baid 
devoted nmch iima to the ezaminaiiOD and the 
camhil fltTid{7 of Hub graad' cid ruin. 



If AB LQDGINO. 



(Bt the LiLTE Ez-Bailie James Bonald.) 

DivieBted of ticBditicnial bUmj and' k^endi, tibds 
iKdlding oomea before vm in qnitje a maitteT-of- 
fact way. Joho Lord Erskine obtained in 1562 
his TtQstorajlaon to the titles of EesA' of Mar and 
Gasioch, which of nght belonged to the family. 
On 18th June, 1566, be wab hy royal charter 
made Sheriff of dtorldnig^bu^ heaedcAaxY 
Qoy<emcfe of BtdTiing Oodtle, oodtodian of the 
KixM^s Pfeyrk, mrdien, etc., wi4;h the office of 
inilfery and ohaiDherlaiiiry cl the kuidfli, and 
londlship ol Stiriing «nd the water of the Forth. 
He held the patoonage of the Parish Cborch' ; the 
Ma^^istsates wene h» Tapaaila. aavl' he was their 
overlopd. He was afterwaios made Begent of 
the kmnilom, halt beinff too flood' fkxr the tumes 
in whdcn he tHved, and iznahle to cope with its 
taK>ahl€8, it is said he dded^ brokeo-bearted. 

fBbving so fnannr intcffests im the hargb, is it 
any wonder thaA be desired to erect a residienioe 
here? I thizik not. He at ooooe employed ao 
aotihiteot, who nrodnced a deaion, novel and 
mnqne, comhined with ^reat pnxKnce and fere- 
thoiffibt, amd most safastaniiait in its corstrnoticn. 
Bir toohert Bibhald compares it to a "Port en- 
tering to a city, anad it adds nnidh to the beau^ 
of the town.*' It is not woBBke the Sooth Port 
of St Andttewi. 

The Fxbst Stobxt 

was vanltSii from esid to end. Six of the vamlte 
w«re prowfe d with a door and a omaU wuidow 
(coe IS awakxting), aod they had no ooonection 
with the boose aibove. Tbe prevaflxDjg ofxnion of 
experts wtiiivt they wean skofNi ol thaaixitoeolb 



9 ■nd I hmm no dovbi^ wfaen iiflwifl f 
fktodb' ttkei« wonhdi be m gntit dw ii i fc A for than,; 
jiMik Ud» wSiMt tinro is tcMkgr witik now dko^ 
OQcopytog M good pOBttdk. 

The <kor in tiia Ncrtli Toww led to imo 
oeUan, wiucik hmj Imiw ItMeo iwed bj ikm 
fainilj, bat tliej OKve no OQnneoUoo wi& tlM 
fimt floor, m thiey «re braked ov«r, aad mhrajt 
reoyred to h^ CBotersd fran tbo front* 

tialDDQ t^aoQgli a grooDod p«|page to the ooort 
behind, from niMOoe a grand' sttadjicaee lehl op 
to tbe 2»11. Hw door ia tbo 6ou6h Tow«r seh 
terod a cirocder MsupotiBA, m Ibose dajns cuaed a 
** iganap^aOi,** and, from ceKtaAO. muMitoe to be 
ioKmd in i^ ncoidB of tbe Eifck Seosioirb, I doo- 
cindie tint tibSb "wiui tbe BefmaM eDtrenDeL For 
tUeaame pwaun, I oondiode tbnt lihe kiitcfaeii and 
otber aervanW apertaieatli QODopied tbe iviiole cC 
tbto aonlih «nd of tbe boiidiDfg mm thia poanl. 

Ibo Hafll 00 DiDaott-ioom *vnB ovier (be maio 
cntmioe, and "would oe of ooneidterabiie leqgttL, 
whole tbe remadniiig peat of tbe Dovtb end woukdy 
no dcrabty be dievotoa to biuBuwae or wope or IcM 
pabCc loome. 

On a reoeni vieat I obeervied Qaee dtepe of a 
turret flbaar a abore^ biglier op, tbov inolcaAdOfg 
a tbini oborey. Time dMOoyei^, along wfth the 
fact tbat tbe aeoond etoipey of tbe pnoMOt boild- 
ix^ is a 'vory Mgb one, ebowing no sig^ of any 
lirepaanvtion for a loof , in lact veaolh&K to 'wbere 
tbe ktvel' of tbe tburd etorey aiUa womd be, bas 
craeybed in me a -vtery stfoiw opiniop tba4> tbe 
Mar JMl^nf was ori|riBaafly a tbreaHBAotrey 
bdSldiniS, and tbat tbe tbandl flitoirey oontadned 
tbe Dmrnsn^-Toom, Boododr, Bed-rooma, and 
otber neitdxang loomfi for the ladiea. Idi no otber 
way oan I find aoooomnodiBJtion for tbe rond^enoe 
of a nobleman of ibi& period'. Tbe tbixd etorey 
would; be embeUiebed' witb dicanner wisdowv ia 
keeping with tbe reeft of tbe front, ibe towers 
zosing flomfiiwbat braher tban tbe donners, watb 
tmrettf and pymmioal voofs. 

Ttbere ia no eyidoDce of a wis^ estonding back. 
waiPdlB at tbe north, end, bat I tlunk it "viBiry likely 
ibere would be a wing ab tbe ocmth end, bat 
who oan tell, as it has all diaappeased. Bnt 
tbeocie mnst ba\« been atables, giaitbener'a faooae. 
and oifcher offioee, and, of oonwe, we bear teU or 
a well and a gairdm eoctendinff back to tbe Valley 
wall. I oan remember well tne door tbiut ww in 



tUi imU, ivfcioli cnaMed Um Eail to go to tb» 
Cbfltle^ or tfae HMning^ Iwi otiMr powewioiMi. 

Tjn dcoHX. 

Of ooone wast pBOfile an sow ooimnoed tbai 
likMd stones wero got fraa tbe ndiM of Gbwr- 
f xuM Mkd Blacbfriain nnooaBterieB, bat witii toe 
ooatfl of BxmBy and the inacnbed lintday -wo do 
not ibuak Uas -wtm bo. fn mj opinionf Uxeao 
flUxMB "wiBie ffot direct fvom EjzK»pdksie-ci»>Fortli, 
irhiGb oontamed tben lamooe qmnriea. Qn« a 
clooe enmination it -win bo f ocmd tfaat tbeae 
«toiMBB h&Yo not deoftvedy that iiha fetteir ooittiag 
aod tbe oarrving on the oottta ci acma and other 
oarved! work aze just aa clean aft tfaoag^ it were 
done yiertetdaiy. 

It. IB called '*MaT Lodging" on the Jintel of 
the aervaote' tnfiiipdko, and in 1733 it ia called 
the Earl of Maa^s Great Lodgii>g. In 1760 
Biahop Pooock doBcarahee it as a mataiiiiAoent Iroild- 
iQg, and' awyiwdy who can readiae wsa/t thia bnild- 
huE waa thiree atoreys in hieight in ita padmy days 
wall agiee wAh him. Theve can be no donbt thfub 
it waa the most ma^poificent bdHding in Stirling 
of ito timei In my opinion it ahovud bo calloa 
apalaoe. 



EBENEZEB ERSKINE BETLICa 

Two moat intereetiDC reHos of Ebenezer 
Eivkino, the gneat Seoeasicn leedfer, wero sent 
by Mr WhdteOaw, airchiteoit, Gla^ow. One waa 
the baby's cora^l beiUfi and whiatlie combdned, used 
m his infancy, and' (the ofher hia chrdstendinig oap. 
The ooraJ waa a very haodfiome epecdmcnt. 
Attached to it w^a a aillTeir plate bearinfg an in- 
scription. 

Tne Ghridteninff ca(p wna of old filet la«e, with 
a Tiiah, desisn. U nfforttmately, Mr Whiiteilaw waa 
-unable to oe poreaent to give an acoonnt of the 
ralias. 



FIND OP 13bh CENTDRY C0IN8. 



(Bt John E. Sheareb.) 

Aboot two vieairs ago Mr Matthew Oonley, 
postman, -who livea at the Old Bridgei, fooniJ a 
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somber of mtver pennies cf the vsign cl ESdwwni 
L of En^^Laod and Alennder m. c€ SooOand 
side bgr nde, end alcns iniUi the ooeoB » mini*- 
Itope edlrtBar cnPy cd toe Ml. to itbe irast of 
tba Heading ttn at (ihe Goimii Haib. A<» 
the beginodkifg^ ol thn montti Mr Aithnr Went- 
irorih, who ia employed in the Oiduanoe Stores, 
piciked up Terr near the aame epot two eflTer 

Konies, ooe of Bdwafld I. and one ol Alcmmde B 
[. of Scntlaod'. Ail the coins found heikmg 
to the reign of these two king^ Alexander HL 
ve&gned fnom 1249 to 1286, and had olTer ooto 
csily. The ooinafonaidaffvof the moet oommon 
kind, with the wonding on the o b vea»» " ALEIX- 
ANDER, DEI, GBA,^ and tho King crownedf 
with soeptre on the left. On reveree, a long 
oiDsde croBB with 4 mullets, with degend ""B&k. 
SOOTOBUM." Ed^weird I. of EnghSid w&ffo&d 
1272-1307. Ohvene has Ml-faoed fooBft of tfha 
KiDff, crown ed, witlh wosdiiMf ETDW. B. ANGL. 
DNo. HYB. On rerveiBe, putin croaa with ter- 
minaitions enlarged, three pellets in each oom- 
psrtment within the inner circle, and! roond the 
coins the l€<Aering far the city where the ooins 
were strack, CiyiTAS LONDON. These oodns 
are ndt more or ^almiUe, but their good stbte 
of presorvaition, and the c i re umeSm oes of 
Ekigljeh and Scotch coins being found side by 
sidle, and beldsinig to tthe iUme before the BaXAjfe 
<d Stirling Brioge, when Scotland was "very 
neaHy an the hajMb of the Etargfish, are matters 
I thoaght woiih bringing mvoer the notice of 
membeTO of this Society. 



LOCAL FAMILY eKETOHBB. 

(Bt W. B. Cook.) 

Boomd np with a Txxhane of Oonrt of SBSBioQ 
papers in the po neo a a ion of Mr William Oonnipg- 
hain, Mar Plaoe £EoDBe, one df oar merobena, isA 
qoaotity of nsmnscnpt neatiy written on bond- 
msde paper with the wBter-maoic " Bobenb Weir, 
1832." and headed '*Eeumly Sketdhes." TUoKe 
is oothinig to show w(bo wvote these ebetcbea, and 
tbey oontadn so many feminine toaahea that • 
flnA pepuBBil led me to sappose thtoy oonlhl only 
faaTe been writtai by & lady. If so, the lady 
coald be oatome other mn the htte Mns Bom^, of 
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StirHag; ivho bad cuninStj prcnnred tbe volwoe 
in qoBsikm. I hatve, ikov^veiv HMtufied aofyvalf 
tiwt tibey avB the -woci of tSiis kidy's basbRJud^ the 
kube Bev. Johai Baaaw of Garvoild. A zyanber of 
thai geniilcnuua'e senmoDB «a» atill an ezisteoce, 
and A careful oompwipiaop of tihe haadmMnf^ wikb 
tliBft of ihe aketcABB shows >tahem to be idmaoal, 
aJftbonoig^ the KniJ i o P B ane w tt' i i ^Ma i id IfiiigBr test 
so as to be easily bssmI m the oiKlplt. Ihe faob 
tbttt the akelchBB mckkd» a laiodlBitGiiT akMi aotxie- 
"vvftiat flaittering dasoriptraa of Mrs Bums, whU^ 
!bier hosbami ia cnAy aoemitikmied oesoaJiy, pfoves, 
I think, theut Ihey w«B«e Twitben by the unBinBter. 
Of oooansey they am not tbe Icbb tDtecestanc on 
that aoooQiit. The Bev. John Btshs "wss bom 
en the 17th Mttrch, 1792, and snooeeded to tbe 
bbobB estate of Qarvaild., near Denny, on tbe 
dtath of his brother Thomas in 1826. He does 
not appear to hsTe had a ohajige in thds ooixntxy, 
hot an 1823 he "went out to Qanada as ministier of 
a Presbytesian CSuxnch ia Montreal, for which 
poet be tnm neoooimeaded by the Rev. Dr Chad- 
msTB. Before netaming to bis nati-vie oounlfary in 
1B26, he -was the lecBpoent of an* aNUreas from the 
Kixk Session of Martintown', a BeMement ahoot 
£0 miles above Monttreal, esppesBive of their 
fpvtitiiJfe for his kind* ezertaons m effecting anion 
vt the oomgpwgaiion, ajid isa placdny on a per- 
manent foandation their canDection with tbe 
CSMiPch of SootlalDil. Mr Bums dieoP on the 27th 
Octc^ber. 18^1 lewiiaff a widbw and am only son. 
The '^Famdiy SketobeB,*' written apperesutly in 
1833, are well oampcsed, sometimes with ^te a 
Jofansonianf eloqneDoei, and «ive a pdctore of local 
ftunily and eooul life in tne last two oen/tosies 
which is not wjttioat wine. "Mat Bunas' fjather- 
iD-law, a Soottosh writer of tbe old school, is 
vivodly bnm^it before ns, asAi we have pienbans 
more than enough of tbe exoe^lencies of his wne 
an^f motber-in-law, both ywbterae of domnstic 
Tiit^ne. It is nnitioeable toat Mr Bams does not 
sAl'Ddie to Mr Jamea Wriigbt'a connectdon with 
Alexander Hnmpbivys, the fJafmsffit to the Earl, 
dom of fiftlrlin'ff. As the local aolioator of this 
imp o stor, Mr Wri^t managed to get him reoog- 
nised' by tbe Town Coondl as the Earl of Sbir- 
lin'g, and the Mr Dockhart who is m^ntdoned in 
the notice of Matthew Wridbt was no donbt 
Ephflradm Lockhait, W.8., Eldinbnii^, who was 
connected, not veiy honooiahly, with thie saoM 
andacioiu claim. It is interestong to ndte that 



ifbm Urn oi tha QoMUk OmteU ttuliNqr oo- 

OORMr vCr MMMiBW VTvlflnty JUT BWam %MtmmM&t^ 

PoiraUBy familiar and soo, tere aiao aoma poiota 
of -wilier iabenrit tfau smm family hiatoy, and 



altogieUiw, I ibiiik tho pen pottnuta dnawn bgr 
tiiB cfterioal taM of Qarvild and F^udcntoii wiH 
lia foond oioi mpleaasDg amid wartihy of • plaoa 
in tha Tnunactiooa of our Sooiafcy. 

Thoujj Bitbhs, Eaq. of Gabtaid ahd 

Pbathill. 



Tbe Scotitiah aofadUtnr alw«y« vied waUi aaoh 
otlwr in tlia number ana aconinplid»neiita of ihair 
▼aaeala aod the ijeoeral rit^be of impnuvamenb 
thsoag>boQt Undr jnnadictkn. W-iib tShaa "WW 
tbegr oavQitad and encbiBafeed acoomptiahed 
lowijp erj aod emuwat tcadaaDaen aod onramen 
of dS d oB c w ptkMM to oatJile among 4ihem. The 
Eaote oi KiwtiL irara JoviBra of tbedr oountry, 
and aiao aaalood^ ppompted ite impioyemMiiL 
Aooord a ng to family tv&diitioik, the anoeatom of 
tba kyte TbomaiB Bona of Qarvadd and PeaJtbiU 
yrwB Smdlbha wbo oame from Kng^and imder the 
anapioea of one or olthar of libe aaid Eark, and 
•aroled at QooeaBiebom, in tihe pariahof Kakytb. 
Ibey had eiaated tbeve ut wor t eia in iron for 
genoratione [ire v i o uH to IAk biitih, in 1720, of the 
aud TlbocaBa Bania, who aJao foUxywvd thle aama 
onif t tm the death of hia father. At thalb evant 
'he waa very young, althoagh he reaoitlecbed he 
oonld make a tacket. His mo^lher afterwazdft 
nmrried a WiJHam Srinckur, a woarer, ivho re- 
aaded about the Water of Bonny. Aboot thia 
time Thomaa oommenced pad&man with a oapotal 
of only 2fl 6d'. By his induair^ and eocaKnaj, 
however, he aoon acquired oonaiderafaiLe weailtD. 
Af'ter the d««/th of his mother he g u ppqrted (and 
honied) his ab^athei-^ and he waa omn wont to 
aay he ddd not thrive the worse for it. 

He aeiUiled at Catdholuch [TCaifaedaach], and 
married a Janet Gihnour. aisteor to the Jbaite John 
Gilmour of Risk, near Denny. She is aaid to 
have been a very antart, good-]tooildng women — 
one of the cHeWesb women in all that coimtay- 
aide. By her he had fire aana, John, Bobert, 
Thomas, Archibald, and Jamea; and three 
diB«g>hter8 — Agnea, Janet, and Jean. He com- 
meiioed ^am tmerahaivt a;t or about the time of 
'^-- marriage, aikd was eo socceasfol in hoaineaa 
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tbai in a few yeun h» piiroha«ed Beatliilly and 
af terwaarda OnrnUtj and IibA u pw aj da of £100 
over to pfeoiflii Garval<d. Qairald vmb ixmi^ltt 
for hit aoin Thkmwa, who waa ezoeedingity servioe- 
aUa to Ub Mber in hia bnauMOB. He ia aaiid to 
ba-ve been a Tevy fiiie>]ookiiig, aanaible, and 
Mi^pDifr yomfr mail, and in tbe ooDrae of hia 
bosuKaa with Ine Mber be b)eid a inoet eootenBiva 
acqtiaiivtance. His death from lockjaw in early 
life waa -Uierefore nnich lamenrt^d, and hia funeral 
18 aawl to ha-ve hem more mnnefoasly atitiended 
tlwa any that ev)ar came to Denny CwrajrahvaiHl. 
After tihe deobh of 'nKvraais BmmB, aHhoQgn aa- 
sfated by hie am AitshJbald, the old man waa 
ntatfaeT eo happy nor 00 aocoeaafnl in biiaiiuefl, 
afrd after a few yeara Aivhibald alio died, and 
hv father waa aoon, as at finat, prooocofemf^ hia 
pnofeenon aJone, bnt loaded with yeara and de- 
ptea^ed in aoiirit. Bivt hia piiaity ahone con- 
■picoona, snd jf tfpp or t ed him rnidSer aH hia afflic- 
t'cna. In hia laibter years, wfien in company, ba 
indnlged sometimea too iire«]y ia liqTO>r, and wben 
in tluB state waa oftener t<han once ppevaHed 
npon to end o rwe billa for pfttonfded friendb wba 
vjt(gma)t«)y left ham to pay them. This latterly 
diatoeaBed him and em'bnrraned his aAuro, and 
foTm<id the rniolena of bntdena on Garvald and 
Peaithill of wfhich ther atoU feel the weaVht. 
The cihl man'a aon, Itoberi, waa nearliy kiUcd 
and has ai?ht grvatly impaired by being bJown np 
by an oJ-d shot in a atone in the fteJda explodiinift 
prenuktiiT^y i-'pon him. He s^ot from his ftLth'er 
the chorion of (i«r«'ald or Peothiil, and oboae 
Oarvnld, P^ev^ihiir (i^ng to hia brather Jatrnes. and 
the a'TTmis?em«it being thai thirir father's deMa« 
a-TDOTmiin^ to abont £1000, shonJd be divided 
betw^e^n thpm. and an aroinalty p^iid to t»he old 
Tran, -who livfpd' at Pettthill with his eon Ji>mea. 
He snrvirAd hns ww. "Robert fonr years, dTin^ in 
the year 1804. a0pd 84. on the ITiffh dav of Novem- 
ber, th« Rattrdny T>r'*oedinjr Txxanhead Statinament. 
W^iJ** Robert Bnrnjr and his hdrTa had nonctnaUy 
pnid the ol^ man Iua annnity, the wriber afflepras 
that. J^m*^ dW not fnlffl hia part of the bargadn. 
He ^d irvirri«l an impmdent, extraTafiant, and 
obstTwpeTonw woman, with wbom be had had Ubtle 
ormif oirfc. aird *heir ingTPtitnde pnd inattention to 
the -good, pioni9 old man. to whom they owed 
everythrinitT, were visited by a retribntive Pro- 
ykfenoo, for tbev -w^re obliged to sell PepthHI. 
and wene rednoed aJmost to begigary. If these 
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things are to, it sho^vs thai 6rv«n in thk life "the 
wicked flh-sll eat of ih»iT owtk -ways aad <be flkd 
with thdr own derioee.'* 

ROBKBT BlTBKS, ESQ. OV GaBVAU). 

Robert Bums, aecon^ son of Thomaa Barm, 
Tvab boom in 1757 itod died in 1799. He mantel 
Jean Muizhead, hda oonaiin, who belonged to 
Mnivton, neer Stirtixkg. Thie mandage was maide 
Tip by their mjotiial imde, John GikiKrar of Bisk, 
'TOO |^T>e Bobezt to amderetend' that if he foUow- 
ed hia advice and took Jean for his wif«|. he 
would leave RSek to hini, sm he was not lilnly 
to have htetr^ of hia own body. Bat aoolfasr 
nefkheiw, named WiUiam Bmon, who went to 
live with hdo tmcie, {[ot a dupoflitioo of Bnk, 
notwithstanduiig Gilliinoiir'a obli^patkn to Robevt 
Bums* father^ and hie intimaitioais, injnnot&ona, 
and pcomiaeB to Robert hknaelf «t the taixte oif 
hjB marriniffe. Meanwhile, Robert and his wife 
had eettlea down ai Gaipvidd, end things went 
on pgcapetrooeiy for a time. A site for a paper 
waa let to a ootmpaay, and some tnmbtd en- 
sued in conseqtieDoe of a dispnte wdth the tenant 
of Qarvald Mill) to whom the laoid' had beeni pre- 
TJioiialy let. Just alb the tame Robert was faampflr- 
ed by these proceedings, his nnole Gilmoor took 
oocasi'on to oome np to Gttrvald and i«proach hiim 
whh hife misfoa iu neB, and conohided an oppro- 
hraons speech by statui^ thai neither he oor has 
shook] ever possess a fnrrow of Rkk. Roibert 
took thi» untriendly oondTict so mttch to heairt 
that he tuamed iH and dlkd* in about two yean 
afteqrwards (on 13th June, 1799), in the 42nd ;v«ar 
■of hje flge.* The veiry ppier mil, however, whioh 
was the cause of tne dispute theut hastoned 
Bobesrt*s end, was afterwanda, m the httnds of hia 
son Thomas, the means of saving Garvald. Tlins 
good is broQght out of evil, and order oot of oon. 
Tosion, by an all-wise and superintendinig Pro- 
vidence. The proporty of Risk whoch was 
vmongooBly dispoiKO to Bryson dod' him no ^ooAy 
and John Gilmour was eopeiy putrishedi for his 
folly m di s posBessing hsmself of has property io 
Brvson's favour, and bittexSy lamieivted hia in- 
Jnstiaei to Robert Bums and Janei MwUesd. 

*He Mt two aons, Thomas (bom 1st Maach, 
1790, died aoth February, 182S, a^ed: 35 yesra and 
915 da.yB)f and John, the author of the Bketohes. 
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AiSkiaooB 0eenL«d! to UtAdkeia aqomud all (tlbe mem- 
bess <rf Idle BryBOD family, 'vviiioh aJbcywB i» by 
eipeoRieooft thait maia pcopofles bat God dvapo&OB. 

Jaiobs Wught, Esq., Wsitkb, SxzsLiiro. 

Tbe late James Wri^t, ^^^'' wiiier in 8(ir- 
Ixngy waa ihe akni <rf John WTJ^t and AffoeB 
Thlom0O8^ reeidiiiff ait FnahBuay, neair Dcnuiia. Hia 
waa bom on Soniday, the 26itb Septembar, 1750. 
Ha 'WBb ba^iitiiBed on tJbe same day a^ be "waa boim, 
as be anyejatPod to be an wotooamMoaa: stoat ciullkL 
Hie zDAide little meoftion of bis faltber, bat adwaiyv 
tailked of liis mioibeir with laptora She ynm an 
itnoomjnoii shrewd, aotd'vie womajn. BJeor figpxna 
-was teJib and hanasoane, and her feaiaxres ptre- 
coBseasing. Her aiddnBas was insiimating and 
iker mazmen ffoch as Tendered ber a<x>epteibiLe to 
her aa^panoPB and enabled her to minigille wttb 
ibem witbout embairreaEnDa^oti. As JaitDOfs 
paraaxts were ia Tatheor hxmible circamBtanoes, it 
was chiefly thpoogh the afivioe cusd OTigenG^ of 
Wright of Loss, who saw him to be « {xnomising 
chilla aaid was nnaoh pleased with boa appeeoranoe, 
thtitft tbey were indiac^d to dkrect his atCbentiloiB to 
the law. Ohancing to harv^ the same name as 
Jaimes Wright of Loos, the latter took a great 
fancy tto the boy, and eiver afterwaxdb exercised 
a pateraKil care cfv^r him. A Mr Finlayson, to- 
oaih^ with, a Mr M'KOlop who manried his 
SlBm^b/t^eti, oaoried on busineBa as writers in> tihe 
town, ■ander the firm of FiniLayson & M'^iMop. 
By the alJfvioe of his XM.tron« yoong James 
Wiright was apprantioed to these genitiemeo, who 
at that time were the nnost nespeotaUie aoolct ad- 
moSb the osdy writesB in 8tiriin<g. Daring iiaa 
apprentioeahip bis dSfligaDce and sobriety, his 
ffenlteel appssiance and ooonrect d^eporbment, made 
the led; generaSly Uked, andi when this period of 
proba/tion was over, Wiriight of Losa^ his early 
{riendi and' patron, looking forwaivl to his settle- 
ment in life, f^duAiUj introdooed him tky boBi- 
ness and to bus fd!enaa. Jamea ofben thsnked 
God that he was bom poor, for in his yooth he 
was obliged to labour 'band ardi fii^bt his way in 
lifie, aa he saw he had nothing to iJepend Trpon 
for BnicoesB bat his niwn ezeirtioiDS. This, he saSd, 
was (the means of prenrenting him from aasociatinig 
wotb tbe adfe, gay, and dissipated yoa'tti of tbe 
day, wftb whom he nataisilly felt much inolined 
to spend his time. His poverty, tbereteei, pio- 
dooed balbits of indiastry whjcsh pnerented irre- 
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g u iw iity and w«m tb» duel cMue of his fotwe 



Mr M'Kiftop, af t«r tbe doMth of hki i^vUiar^n* 
Iftw, took James Wii^ibt into partneniiipi, whkih 
cootimMd till about the ymt 1789. Ahoat, th» 
period ha bogaB to do biirilcaM for himself and 
iMM amiiMntly anc uffuL Beinr haodacane aod 
good-looking, oooriaoiia and asaUe, he wbm a 
creaft iavoorite amoiift the yooog ladies of Stir- 
Bog. He married « Bfias Mary Poire41, aistar to 
the late M«U4ie>w Powell, Pliynciati-Qeoeani to 
ibe Foivea in Jamax*. wiio left ber aa anouity 
of £60. This Ittdy had gneat natnnl talent. She 
poosBBBeJ the exoelleiit qualities of diaoriminaitaQo 
of chaisdber, prudeooe, and self -deiiiafl ; and to 
her jodiciods Mivioe aiMl fnigal maaagemexit her 
hnsbajod ofien oonf eased to diiefly ovred! hjs 
foittme. fibe was oomfrfeteiy misfaress of aiyerjr 
species of domestic eooskomy. She ]^ridM henelf , 
sat so m.}xh on the quantity of TKttnailB on her 
table as on having them always weEl-diieBsedy 
jamAhed, and set off with taaite aod aisCiimii. 
She set litUe value either on rich dotibing or 
flse fnrait'UrB} in oompasiaon with' mental oul- 
tnre and genteel depovtmeivt. Her duldnn were 
aiwaya clean and meat, but nerver gaody. Sbe was 
pecimiarly drcmnspect in all her expenditure, 
and Jiiever made a pmduiae bat with greait fere- 
thought. In ber poison eibe was of the middle 
Bias, but sLender in figure, and gented in her 
manners. Rttther oold and dastont at fiivt aight 
to atrangeTB, her affectioaB w^ere warm and ber 
gratiiode mibouoded when dnly called' forth. 
She bad mioifl^ed wrth the flrat ranks in sodety, 
which gave ber devated notions, and' therefore 
she wcnild rather hav<e no eod^ety at all than mix 
with thoee whom sbe regarded aa inferiors. This 
perhapa kept heir daugbten rather seclndod, and 
prevented them from mingling fredy with ihe 
world, and also from, forming matriniKmiai oom- 
nectsons tUd late in life. Sbe died m 1823. 

It wae w:hen at Edlinbos^gb, aiudying law sod 
qnalifying himself for hia profession, that James 
¥7x1^11^ 60W this kudy for tbe first time in the 
Meadiowa, and fdl viol<entiIy an love with her. 
He never saw ber a.9:ain, nor knew w(ho she was;, 
tjill he re>t>iimed to Stdriing, when lo sjkd behidd t 
he fonnd h^ in the boaae of his early friend, 
James Wri^:bt, ESsq. of Loss, to whom she was 
coQais-geTmAn. After the death of ber ooosin 
she went to Jamaica, aod residod- with ber bflot h er 
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there till ha died. B^vnaof then to London 
nith his widow, she xeniMaeaf itkffn tlH Jamee 
Wright went ii|> tand manried bar and teoogbt bar 
to Stxrling, alter a ooortship and ooi ro epo o denoe 
of many ymam, Tbey were married in tbe ymx 
1782, azbd hand two eoxM, Mattheiw and John, the 
latter of wbom died in iolancy; and five 
dan^bten — Sisan, Agm, Mary, Emilia, and 
Diana. Qoailia died in ohikUiood, and Sneaa 
when ahe waa 19, tbe ether tbnea liateni being 
ail marriodlt 

Jamea Wrigbt waa eKtensvalr engaeed in boai. 
neoi on bin own acooant fzom 1780 tm bia death 
in 1831, a period of neaHy half a oentnry, and 
be lealisad a fortane of ahont £40,000. Ho waa 
a man of great ao ut enem and aoiiDdneu of mind, 
and of remaiioftblv correct bnaineaa habiiB. EOad 
be not dirtriboted tbe «^peait«r part oi his lortnne 
among bis dhiifren dliruig bde lSeitim«, hn wocdd 
batve amaased £60,000 beloi^ be died. Thia 
0]pftefDdid fortane waa realised aJmoet entireiy hj 
bia own penonal ezertion. He lent oat bia nnooey 
at intes«rt very jadickmaly, and in the bybber 
part of his lifie thia intepeeit aocnannlated with 
aatoniehing raindilty. He waa extremeily moder- 
ate in bla oiiairoeB, and as he oairiedl on hda baai- 
neoi witbotit the aid oi any ezperieniced dleric, 
it iovolved bat little outlay, while tbe rigid 
acononry of his wife kept down the hooeehoiild 
aocpenditjore. Theee ezertiona, openuttng dnrina 
a apace of aboat 60 yean, cnealbed tbe 6^«ndid 
fortone be .tdthnttteily poaaeMed. Mr Wniejbb 
wtia genenyiKi t'o tbo poKv, and liberally aapporied 
an obariitaable i^DMStboftibna. He negDOarly 
kept OD tbe wonftisp of Qod m hia famdOr^, mon»- 
vug ana evendnf , aiM waa ate pegokr and fervent 
in hoB private oEervotknia. He scrapnlooBly aaiictl- 
fied itbe SabbaKb, and never at any time aiDoiwed 
hie bofiineas to emaroaich on tbe eolemn eanctilty of 
tbe LooviTs Day. He waa eminenltdy a man of 
prayer. Eiven daring Ihe day, and aonMtimiee in 
the hnraty and bostle of baarneaa, be wiitbdfanew to 
engiB^ in private devotion. He moAe it has atady 
never to andertake anything xmpoiitant witboijit 

t Namely— Agnea, tbe eldeet, to Mr F. W. 
Clark, writer, of whom more ie beaand later; 
Mazy, ito tbe Bev. John Boms of GarvaiUd ; and 
l>iana, tbe yoongert, to John Stewart, M.D.. 
Pftrtb, who died dnd Jennary, 1837, ^goAl 48 
yeara. 
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tent httvisg p aoo m we to God in pnmr, and tSui 
be oftco) aeaJoDoly enforoad upon im ohildveD. 
He dfien mi) tbat Uung* -were sagjgerted io ium 
'vr^ile eiiga^;6d in pniyor which «veBibaaUy tamed 
oiJt edventB^eofony to him. When ha dieote 
wwe oknymen he ivoiildi never make eny charae 
j^gaanet tSem. He wtm an elder m the Ohnroo, 
and iho high Ofniuop. entertaiined of hie kaxyw- 
led[gej pie^, aod JBJtcupritT vnm oooepiciiQiiiBbf 
■bcmi ID the dioioe of minuten xaa^n nie ^a- 
anoe, aod solely in aooordaoce wijth hii» seolbi- 
meots. He if^m libeni and vaAkxmhf^ kiaid to 
Mb poor rcftativ<cg, and witti a 0efW(roei!t(y eeHdom 
e^pailed, he direeted himself m a mat pait of 
his mnana aa ptJtnraoaj for hie ohiilaren, noi leas 
than £26.000 oeSng o op wy ed to dwm in thk way. 
Hjb aon Msfcthew went to leeade in BdinA^nngfal 
im 1824, and on hie reoommeodBtioni hie father 



look a yoang bomi. i^ Mr F. W. Claxk, dnto hit 
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offioe ae dedE. This peison eoon saw he had jpoi 
into a ridi nest, and oootrived to ingsataivte hxa. 
sell wittii IMiBB A^;nee WwiMb, Hb master'e eUeob 
danghter, v/hiotn he eTenaoaily nmmed. WUh 
her he got £6675 and (the writer vD^geefce) as 
nraoh more as Us ooold kiy hSs hjanhli on. Alter 
the maniage be entered into pafftoemdhip wJtJh 
ids f atber-in-law, and he aod his wife U^od wiJtti 
the oSd' nan, which was a moet oooveraeot ar- 
nnffement for Mir OaiiE. Malttihiew Wri^ died 
in January, 1831, and his age9 father did not 
kng enrvive the shock, pessing away a {cnrxnonthe 
laiber, on 12th May, aged 80 veun^t He left no 
wffl, with the nsoal flresolt of a long and oost!y 
lits^hition. Mr daak took good care that hu 
wife's share of her fsKUef^s fortune was seoamd, 
and be is aUBTged' by the wrifcer wtbh 
altifinuplfcing to wresb fran her a nun 
of £1600. When Mr CAaxk hrcmfllbt the 
iriand of Uhtt for £28,000. and aseenteJ that it 

tA white nMrbUe momnienfb, close to tiie en- 
tranoe door of tbe West Qbrnrch., was erected to 
his xneanoiy by his three surviving dhildren and 
their lespective hnsbends. It staitea thalb for 60 

Sirs he officiated as an dkder in €he East dnadi. 
the saone stone is a tttibate to the character of 
hits mnch-Hoved vnle, Msry PoweB, "whose xnt- 
obCrosive ezoeUenoe adoraed the Ohnstian' char- 
acter." CkErSooaly eoongih, no dieuto or a^ as 
S'ven, hdb, aa pie i vBumdy stated^ the did in 
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rwaii mwiDoiimbered, Mr Buzhb wonders how oc 
wttMnii ibe oibtaijvdd' 4<b8 differonoe ibetfwoeD tihait bqbil 
and ibe £18,000 he ckdmed azkd vecGQTed em bis 
wile'tf dowiy atod ahare of Mr Wiriglbt's estaito, 
aokd whei», a few months after tibe fnirGlbaBe, tbe 
iBftiailieni wiere foroed to emigrate owong to the 
faiiliiro di kelp, and libe Tshie of UlTa waa a<e- 
dnoed by at teaat ODe-third, he haa n ewuiwe to 
the Soriptorea for kuo^paig^ to ecDpt^ov fan f ed- 
mgs. "He fe!tl into hia own pit, he was teuksn 
in hifl own onareB." Hia aatom-m-law ie&^pe him 
m the baode of Qod <to aivteoge their wT003ga.§ 

Matthew Wbight. 

Mfiittbew Wnigbt waa the only anrviviiDg son 
of Jtumea Wvi^A, writer in StariiaDLg, aod Maiy 
Powell, hia apoose. He waa bom in Stinkuog io 
the year 1787, and waa, educated at the GcraDoimar 
School, baving aJao for some tione enjoyed the 
benefit of a private totor. Hia faitiber beinfg 
mwsb iimneonBed in boaiDeaa, and foeing nvtbar 
aoatope towaonds hja fanuiy, admoodabed has aon 
in wiratib aaad clhafltiaed bdm with aeveriltyv wthioh 
chiliad the affoodoiie of the eon towairdiB the 
father, aind made the Jattar an object of dread 
and' aYesedon taiher than of love and eateem. Hia 
moda&r tooy hnow i ug tbalt her hnaband, when 
zoflioting panaabmeoit, gave way too ofiten to bia 
twaBAogw akid dad' not obaatise walh mncb judg- 
meat or kmng-ldndneaa, obese raitber to conceal 
the boy'a fanl<ta than to expose hdm. to pimiah- 
rnemt which was not caQculated to proidace beoe- 
fioial effecta. The great ernor of Mr James 
Wright with levgaoid 'to nie son and all bis famUgr 
waa an indtailfleaxse in itbe old PariftanioaiL feaHnaa 
which so mncn prevailed dn Soortland among tima. 
Pnesbyterians dnidng the ei|g|h)teenth centoiy. Ue 
tieated them afl!l as cbiJdlren. Tbeir duty was 
enforced npon them, and their obedaenoe was 
the reaalt of fear xaither than the apooibaneoaa 
effusion of dntifnl afieotion. Althotig|i they 
unifoffmly admired has chanaidter aod esteemea 
his worth, ycA bia presence ailwaya diflnsed dreed, 
(reaeorve, and some degiee of ^oom tfafoiagh hds 
family circle, rather than love, affection, and 
oheendneoi. IK the oikl gentieman bad vsthetoA 
more to hia >boy and gained his affectioos, be 



§The island of Ulva ia atill in the |)ioBa>eBaioD 
of the Gark family^ whose pepaeseabaittTe in the 
iwt ganenition was Sheriff Cuik. 



ntg^ liM« j noakh d liim to hi* mind, fcr 
V*"— f^ MmUmMbw wm wuppttnouT toaffk Mid ni 
toipwdtf aJl ihe mamfaen of tee owap famal^y li* 
in» uUmdtf wafln4i0MBtod md 'My affeottoD- 
«to. Tim mtt flfavvm .by mneal ck e m natMioo 
and en TsriooB cwBCMaowi, aliboqpb fas ooiAl oov«r 
vmk^ May pepBOtml dfaplqr o< hk aMatohmcnfe. 
Hb ittther hm 'wtx^ is devoAiag Umaolf so 
^aacivmv^j to bnaiiMai to the ncri^eot of the 
milkier gvww of «ff«dion towMds Eis Ma, far 
affedioD al'wayi bc^ete aflectiook and lAamew 
-woqUI hi»T» roafpownd nadily, for im eaiily 12fo 
bu affecftiona -w«ro natorally y«r:^ andent. H« 
iroold imTe prized im fa^the^s aocMlty and "vaAued 
im amralMdbkn. He -wonid ha"^ jEPy^"^ ^ ^ 
his MB. He woald haw enterakx into au tua 
Taimfioaftkilis of hia biMiiiMB and pomula tike a 
pact of hia €fwn enateooe. He myald barv« been 
to faim aoothar oeif. He -would harve fauod hia 
pleaeore, hia inteteat, and hia doty io aoppoitiBig 
sis faJiiier's refwtalttoD and cheertng hia decfin- 
ing yeaiB. He woirid have oliBiff to hk faJthar 
and aapported hia hooae, inabeail of withdraw- 
ing from ii and awtarinff to a dii^tanr^ No 
aaaistanb nor partner woud have been ne oou B O f y , 
and all the c^ila and miafaarfwaiea wthaoh tbe in- 
trodnotioni of a atrangier ioto tbe familymanaion 
occasioned wdqUL have been avertedi wben ap- 
pioaohing Tnatority, wt order to oompiete hja 
aiboddiee, and) findah o£f hia edncation, Majbtiiew 
waa placed xoider tihe soMinteodience of the 
Bev. Djr Beonie of Ki'laybh. But thia was a 
mait mdatake. The oreverend Doctor, being on 
the €iv« of has aeooodi imaffTiaee, pnyved unworthy 
of the ootnfiidenoe repoaed in nim, for he eoitaxely 
ne^ect«d his popiiiL He neither aJt^tended to the 
advamc^sneDb of hia atudies, the cuiUbLTajbion of 
hia midcDiBtanding;, nor hia wataH and reli^oos 
tnainin^. This waa tbe aoorce of mndh nunaiy 
to Matthiew himself, aad of mnch tmhappijMnB to 
hia parents and all the menxbera of the family. 
After hia retram froqn Kilsyth, he waa appren- 
iaced to hia farther and beouno a wtiter, bob 
J«ft his home on aooonnt of a disa^ireeorDent with 
hia father. The latter, faowe'veir, with tmoonunon 
libesaiiilty, ooni7<eyed to l^fatithew, aa part of hia 
patrimony, a som amonntiDg to ahoot £8000, a 
oisplay of genefposity which qndlte ovencaome his 
aon, who woa ev^er aftorwaxdb dntifal and affec- 
tionate. He bota(g^ a honae in Stiding and 
lived in- it while con ti n u ing to do i MM ' »** f w in 
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faia iaOMfm oAoei Bm nMotfaer dkd an 1823, an 
evcDt -wlOich aff e<^tfld him deeply, and in 1824 \im 
xiemovttd to Bdinbargb, "wtnen be beoamei tfaa 
TCgaJar Edaafaas^ oomspcooiikoit of bu {aAher** 
fatfthltWwnenb in Blaaiiii«. Id EUisftrar^ he 
«Dt6s<ed into padctnerahip -with a Mir Lookhaitu 
beat this waa aoon daaaolTed, and "waa foiiow«d 
bgr aoma unplaaaaaii knai procaeduigB beiwaen 
the paitiea, in ivfaich Mr Miatiihaw- -waa eir«nitai- 
al^ oompMedj -visid&caited by BermnX decdaiciia 
in hja iAYont, Poor HeMheir soon fooikd tSuKb 
the dark he had reoosmneiided to hie father ivas 
aofMoualy abteoding to his owai intoraat ioi every 
famjjy aRanganneaarti abd ivipodly aapplBotdiig Uui 
in hw fa^bher'a afBacflioDaL The o3dl ^eoitSeiii&a'a 
nafiakxQ-hoaae, }m osiJy paitinmoDdal inberitaflaoe, 
"waa with diffioulty Tesboed from' faia ^naap. He 
i Mp o u ' vofml ^ too, that Mr Oaak. -wee aeodi&g 
banxbeaa to 'EidSakna^ to other amenta in orete- 
ence to ham, to whcm he was ao xnoch iaoebted. 
He leaoifivied, theB«foiie, to beep a dhaorp lookoot, 
aod GEune mioGh about StMing, lodkiiitf naovowtly 
inito hia father'a affaiia, bat mihamialy he waa 
taken ill and died eoddcody. Whether \m death 
waa the jaaadt of a ahaittenad ooinBtiiti:rtd<si which 
had been giadaaUy dedinixkg, or the effect of a 
broken heart, or Ji boith together, aid«d perhaps 
by other means, most now pmobably for ever ne- 
majn a aeoKeb, He was unmarried, and waa ooly 
44 yean of age when hie died. His betritaftito 
and peraonaJ p ii ope i' tj^ anKynnbed to ehoot 
£10,000, nearly afl oif which Itts been readiaed 
and divided between hia three aistere. Had 
Matthew and his fa/tber oomim.niidoeited to each 
other theor reapeotive feelxngis amd sesibiniients, 
they mi^ght' have both been alive — at leadt, it 
wmbd have been a gireat conaolatkni to both, in 
tliiear d«pajrt^ing homa. But Matthew was n«v«r 
f dlly aenelble of hia father's kind Teaxrda and 
good intemtionB towaods hdm, and the father 
was only foxlly awaae oi has son's ardent love, 
affeotaon, and' eeteem: for him when he no llon^er 
existed. 

Ma)tJbhew Wiigfat was tal'I and handsomie, and 
when an officer in the Stiiiflin^hi>re Militi&, he 
waa said to hiave the finest figooie in the ooonps. 
About the year 1825 he piojected a xailway 
from XoL lb Look of the Gkneat Canal' towann 
Starling and the vicumity. The object of this 
scheme was to improve the oonntry generally, 
and bring the ooaLnelda in the nedi^bDODflnbood of 



ftfej*<«^ uMx> man aBtenave openrition. This 
niS-wfty be inftended 4x> oany to tfae 'meet of Ster- 
lijDIp, and' 4o FefCh and Ajbecdeen, if soitttble <d- 
coaaufgKaem^ was offerod. ThoB pcojentod raal- 
my oost him muob tamaty, igAxna\, mid' expense ; 
aaudi althomgfa ft^ CaitLed at thait <ame, toeve k 
litUe doubt that, eoitber in wbode or » pest, it 
will ret be caarried imto effect. Tbis ma among 
tite mat piojeots of Cbe knikd in Sootlaod. His 
nnooanaon exe^oziB in tbis maibter, his espoBore 
to inclement iroaAher, sbd damp cAoithSjig, oom- 
boned with menial anzieity, ixMstifioation, ud 
dJsappoiTKttnent, btooghft on a senraiPB ffliiflBa wihudk 
shaUered his ooostjibataonv and left him oidy tbe 
wneck of whait ha was. 

Matthxw Poweix. 

Mr Matlbsw Fow^, mEutamal gzandfart^her of 
Mis Burns, was bom in Wades Moot the year 
1700. His father poBseosed a noaut piopexty of 
at leaet £300 a year. His older farouier sno- 
oeedied to Ihe paltemal inberitaaioe, and' pramd^ 
for Matithew by prooDriii|; ihim a oGanmasaon' ai 
the Excise. He mamed and had seven! 
ohdildtnen, bat both his wife and family, after 
the lapee of a few yean, weie adl cot off. 

When in StSrling, Mary Alexander waia xe- 
oomanended to bim as a suitable helnmalte, and 
to her he aocx»vdiog>iy pdud his adfOtresses and 
was aooepted. She appeals to hiave been a veey 
ezcellenit, sensible, pradeDtt, aaid managing 
woman. He had five chiibibien by her, only two 
of whom afttasaed mAturity, all t£e otfaem mvin^g 
died itti cbUdibood. J^Iatthew and Mary sor- 
vived, foot bad the nnsfortane to lose thesr very 
ezcelleni mother when M^bUiew was onihr about 
12, and 'SUary abont 4, years ctf age. mMbaw 
was apprenltioed as a) surgeon in Stirling to a Dr 
Btirllng, a very eminent and saooeasfiol prattti- 
tionie?. Abcvot the tame wbsn MaitAhew FOweH 
beg^aa to pcBotase as a sorgeom, his father, who 
was mnch vespected' and efeifceemed as an offioer 
and; a i^entSemsn*, was inBolted' by has sapertor 
offioer, and in retam' pnUed' his nose. This 
affair havinis; tisiken air, oocasioned' hw diflmiaael 
ffom the Ehccdae. Inas nnfortnnsite event> in- 
volved himself and his family m mracb dssfbress. 
EQs son, however, nolt only managed to support 
himself, bat abo oonttitnied to snpponlt Us ftvuier 
and sfister. Tlie old' mao witibonew fnxn Gtir- 
^ and fiyed in letixemeivb in ESdinbo^gh till 
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he died, aged Tnpiward« <xf 80 yeaiB. He was 
much, esteemed aod weQ ooanoeoted. Be pos- 
Beosed the mannere, ed'aoatd<xD, and acoompFiBib- 
ments of a geDitflemtta, which, ai thett period wepe 
rare attainnwaEte. He would eoosi have arieen m 
the Ezolse aoi aittamed ao indepeodiency (had Dcfb 
that TZDfortunate ervcoit bitaeted hus pnoepecbs. 
He was Tery booioiaubile and hi^-apinited, and 
cotild not htook an affronit, bat these feeliiiige, 
which oeca^ioDed much affliction and dMfreBd to 
hfmaeBf and hifi fa-mily, were, ior tibe haiwl of a 
wiee Brovideooe, who biriingat'li darkness oob of 
lighib, order ooat oif conifneiion, and' good out of 
evil, and wiho maketli even the wiraith of roam, to 
pjaise Elm, ithe chJief canuie of their eminence 
and aocoesa m after life. 

Bb Matthew Powell. 

Dr Powell wae the son of Mr Matthew Pow^I 
and Mary Alexander. He wae bom in ftntnliTiig 
about the year 1745. He web early apprenticea 
to the medi(»tt piiofeaaion. nnd«r tbe oeleflbraited 
Dr Stia:iLin.g df Stipnliaarg. The lose of hits mother 
and (the imsfoztone of ibie faither depoived him 
of atl patemail aid'. Emer^iag from nis appren- 
tdoeshfip, instead of hlavmg &a wante soppdned 
and' his wvhcs ffraltided, ne was called upon to 
administer to the comfort of has father end 
flaSter. But far from sinJriang under this accu- 
mulaited load and nepining at has lot, it only 
cailled forth the latent^ energies of his eoul to 
meet the lesponsibillXty wniob devolved ni)on 
him. He apriuaed himself with. unonemJbtdnz 
aasiidhiiity to atu the duties and qualifications cf 
ids paraffeaaion, and' also showed astonislLinig pro- 
ficiency in the acqradsiition of languages. And 
whiM en^^a^ed in prafiessnonaJ and Ivberary 
labours, he did not neglect the study of men and 
nuumcfSL The art of pleasing, indeed, appealed 
naitniral to hiim, and< he cultivated tasbe, elegance, 
and poU*ten€aB with such soooess that be even 
Tival&d Chesterfieikl fadmseilf . He was a general 
favourite wherever be went. Baa attention, 
particulaity to .the aged and to the ladies. Tea- 
dared his company an acquisition in every 
family. He went to London, and was ajppointed 
surigeuu to a legpunent. He alberwaffids necame 
secretarv to GenenJ GEraJbam-, wbo reoomm«B«ied 
Qoeen Oharlbtte to Einig George tbe Third, ami 
who was ajfterwardb appointed to condadt her to 

> 
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lgn|fri«A Some imanpd«CTtAndiTig baviai^ aorisen, 
he r«aigaod his oiffioe, and want to igmvel on tibe 
GontuMOb with the Duke of Doieet. A misan- 
denAanodiag unse heit» alao, and Dt Powdl tbeo 
•w9Di out ttoi JaafTwAoft. Sooan aftec his anival he 
irae apfxaotod Phiyoiciaiii^GcckenJ to the Foroe*, 
with an amMaal salary of £4000. He enjoyed 
this offioe aboufc eiabt yearn. The olimaitej, how- 
ev«rj wss too much for hii delicate fmme, and 
he enzik luider vt witeo only about 38 yean of 
age. Not lostg after has anxvaiL' kk Jatmaica, he 
mamried a lady pcnaesBed* of a baaadeoine foitiune, 
and who had been eckicatled in one of ihe finsft 
hoM>di.iig-echoolg in RiMlanwi She waji at oooe 
an eLeffjuit asd faabaonable hidy^ and an aooom- 
piifldiied bottsewaCe. Hier eoaoonny and legiabEfflity, 
neoiaieaB and elegance, weite iftulj «rt>r>tiriHhang. 
Mn JanMB Wn>gnit, her 8a0ter-in-&w, undSanni^ 
admowledged' tlud ebe was indebted to this flady 
for aJi her exoelknoe in domestic viitues. After 
tJie ^ieaith of Dr PoweU, she zeburned to London 
with their only dJangbter and< Mass idairy 
PofweQ, w'ho, at their leqneet, had neeided witli 
them, ini the ikslaDd for aboixt five yeansr. The 
daughter wae eventtmlly maoRried to a Mr Whit- 
marsh, a hamMer-at-law in London. ^ She is now 
dead, but has left a numefroos issue. Mrs 
Pomffl had been prevoonaly married to a Mr 
Tbomae, hy whom ehe had aome iasne, and an her 
second widowhood she m«unried a Mr Dievrs, but 
ahe had no family to this Itfbter ^nentlenian^ The 
annnuty which Mr PoweQl had setrtled on his 
aifrt^er was re;gullarly paid eo lou^ as Mrs Dsevrs 
survived, -but after her death it ceased. The 
late Mr James Woni^ht had leconrse to le^ 
pmooeeddnigB to recover it. and it is belSeTed woold 
nave soon soeceeded, btut he lost heart and 
dat>p{>6d the proceedinigs. (Mary PowedSl'e heins 
ha.ve still sometimes entertained hopes of reoover* 
inig the arzeans of their mother's ammity, bat 
whei^'her tbey will even maloe the attempt is very 
nndesttaiaL 

Dr Powell was at once the ekilif nl phrreacian 
a&d the accomplished genlfleman. He doscJbarged 
all the nela/tave duties of life with scropnibtis 
fidelity and* with a seasonable diolicacy which 
rendered themj tnriy acceptable and' deliightlEnl, 
and' whaohi emjbalmed his memory in the 
recajpiecuti^ 'heai^a. H3s worth and aoooimpflislu 
ments, his taste, elegamoe, and pditeneBs made 
him an oranment am every society. He tiod t^ 
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camis adoamed tfaa OcnKt, aiiid wovtti in private 
life -witii eq-ind ease, offalbdldity aod aooeptaaoe. 
Tbat cocoaBBi'vie dtfilicacy or morbiid eendbdJiiy 
Vluuch rendaed ihim pecoUarly eiliTe to tibe 
flUfi^vtieat iwiign#>y waa, lioweFy«r, very OQfaTOiir. 
aibte to baB^ paxxmoiioa at Goort and to Iub ad- 
TajQoesneixt ui lif a. 

Mbs Bubns. 

Mary Wridut (Mca B'Q'^ "^^a the aeoood 
daR]|fi|b.tar of tLe l«te Jocms Wii^, E^-> 'wiitcar 
in Sodang. Sba ivae bom in dtorlui^ oin tbie 3id 
Febroacy, 1789. Id cbikBiood aba ms tali and 
alaoder acid delksfyteiy fosmai, but iMitaaiBlly 
voomptug and f Till of apiorrt. iki ecbool abe ax- 
oedledi jAiticolarly iio fiinging, daocang, aAd -wirit- 
ang. She had ervexy appearance of bedoig ratber 
eoDd-lookinfip, bait about tbe a^ of pubentv ber 
leatTcnes aaad^^iire becain« ratther too muca cn- 
kaiged to emtaUte ber to be called a beauty. She 
"was, howaver, baodsome, portly, aiid oomcily. 
Tboii£h ber temper -wae oocaaumaJly nutber 
kra&taode, jet abe was damxri^lbit honest and 
Tzpdigbt; imca|Miib]e of deoeptioa or of fraoxuupg a 
faJadiood; pooos amd devout, and peocdicaiiy 
affectionate, vreunnhearted, and grftteful. She 
was latber inclined to retiremeot, fond' oi aJl 
domestic dnitaes and! acoompliBlhmeDltB, and took 
de^if^t in seedn-g ber father a honae kept in neat^ 
neaa and order-aM iihe dotbe aod linens of tbe 
eetablijahgnenft id pi^opCT trini, asd all tbe fwini- 
toire in dine lepcur. This taste and tbese avocer 
tiooos kept ber moire and more aeeludled in 
domestiiC nettdrement, for by tacit ootDaent they 
gradoiaJlv devoTved) wpon ber and rendeired ber 
reapomsibility ereater and' ber presence more 
neceasary in the dom^stio eatablisbmecvt ithBXk 
Ib'at of any of tibe otber membero oif the tfiamiily. 
Beinie -ao neoeaaary and aervioeable in tbe faanily, 
her fatber became ao habitnabed to her kind 
o£BoeB .towandls bdm: tbat be felt always Taoooni- 
fortable -when 6h» wae not near bun. Thda reo- 
dared ber a pecolaar favourite witb' bim ; ev«ci 
to atimgere he called^ her bia favoorite dangbAer, 
bis favourite Mary. These tiea bonztd ber to 
home, vrbilst ber sistens loamed' oomparativeHy at 
lai^. They gadded about w'hdDe at borne, and 
tbtefy went abn>ad more ftneqiiently and' minted 
more with aocdety azMi tbe world. Tbey ooo- 
aequsntly became mei^ women of tbe woiid aiMl 
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tbe creatQ2«t of eocietj. I>iinQg the Ittbier 
M P— of her mothfii^s exiBteoce, Macy ynm thec«- 
toi« TBther a n eoa aaiy and impoxteot pencnaco 
m her f aHner'a hoose, and alUr her deatfi ta» 
ivikole maoigenieDi of Uie domestic cetaUuteifiiiit 
devolved oa her, fioir her only rwnaana'ng elder 
ekfter had no indination for toeee ooooeniB. As 
her motther exoeliied so nrooh in eyeiy cipecm of 
domestic eotmomy, her procepto and esuagie 
were not Host oa ber daogbter. She profited 
rkAiiy undefr such tuition, and dming her Wfknin^ 
isiratioo, after her motoerla deoeaae, she even 
aoorpsbssed her in curtailing the eip^raKfitOEne of 
ber father'ff domeeiic efftahliehnicnb. 

Id her thiity-ninUi yeajr, on the 6th FebroKzpr, 
1828, while yet in all the fakKym of beanty, sme 
^ve ber hand to the Benr. Joho Bonv, at Gkw- 
TaJd. On the 28Uk Jann&ry, 1829, afae waa de« 
livered of a eon, James Wrigjhit Bvbtbb, and' has 
ever sdnoe lafaomed mdier \£d faealtih, altbongb 
never fierionflily ailing. For tbree yeaie ahe re- 
aided -with ber hosbaDd at Garvald^ and^ elter- 
"w^rde went to ]ive ini ESdinbai^h. Daring; all 
tlbetse five years, notwitfiatafidiinc all their en« 
deavontTB to live in pence, they bafve nnfottan- 
at«ly been emgaged' in litdgaiEion, and ha;ve had 
snanry heavy mms and fonnddable aooonnte to 
liqtudate. Altihoogh. Maiy Wright vnm always 
accfuatosned to affluence and iikaepaDdence^ and 
to move in the higber cirdee of eooiety, yet the 
lessons of eoonomy which ehe had imbdbed and 
prsctised under the eyes of her parents were nob 
ifort^ten when she removed to her own esitah- 
llahjnent. No money was expended, nor any par* 
chase effected, wiihoat gi^ iJeftibenatBon and 
circitmspectiott. Money was never frittered away 
on trifies. AH female fooleries in dlress and 
faehion were oompletely discairded. Kepaitrs 
were made, and a new ii» pot bo^ 'Dpon dkieea 
and fuirmtxire to eunersede ih& neoeslsity of in<- 
cpeiasnng thedr expemdiiAiare. Th«r aervants were 
stt icily overhamled, and no waate nor eztra/vag-- 
ance tolerated amon^^ thenu Mr and' Mrs Bnmtf 
saw little or no company, and the ntmoet tem- 
perance, economy, and firngality crowned their 
Doaixl. Thtia thedr means &ive been boebended 
and rendered' adieqnate to all their own meoeari- 
t£», and tbey have been enabled to meet every 
ezii^ency and satdsify eveiy demand. Ibe eadden 
&T^d imexrpeoted' death of Mi« Boms' brother 
Matthew brovght a large aooeesioin of weelth to 
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them, and ihe smdidieD: dseaih of bar Uthxr im- 
xnediAteily tberoafter opetoed up ihtd protpect of 
a still larger incpease, but the benefits <>f both 
are in a graaifc meeaarB obBdnietod aad nentiraJiaed 
by the wHSatL copkUity of Mr Clark, who, grnsp- 
iiQg ajt nearly the whole of her father^e mnaaiiixig 
fortane, bea obliged them to ha^e leooazee to Jaw 
to repel has rapacity* It is their eamcBt cry and 
prayer that theae ]itigB;tion0 m which they are 
DOW eng^ed' may be epeedily and facvoorahly 
eettled'; that thiedr imji»t and xmgratefui ag- 
gieasor msay be repelled ; that the enemaiee of t/to 
Loud may be fanoughit to aubmit themael'v^a anid 
f aiU down in airb jecSdon before Hdm ; that by the 
good bTeBBing of ot^ God upon ns oar aahBttajnoa 
may be increased, oar influenoe extooded', and 
ouTidelves enabled' to employ them in doing ^ood, 
in piromoitiDiig edttoation, industry, piety, oaati 
pTOspeidty t^Tonghout the -vicinity of darvaiLd 
and Fankerton, in atrihrinig to be inatnimentel in 
esta'blishiDg t>he kingdom of our Lord and 
Savioun, and' extendTng its apint, power, and 
-biifliianoe throoghoat all the dalrk raimificatdone 
of eocoety, and, finally, m laboari^g to g|ive 
gkny to God' jn the htghest heaTena, and: in piro- 
motm^ peaoe on earth and goodwill towazda all 
manikind. 

There follo'ws a abort nofcioe cf the writer's 
eon, James Wright BnxDis, -who could not haive 
been mnre than Tour years old at the time, and 
who died, in 1848, at the early age of 18, dixrimg 
a piomdainig career at oqJ1«^. A few sentences 
may be quoted from has father's mannscript to 
show his sense of the imiportanoe of a good ekla- 
cation: — 

'' A parent in paitocular feels that it is a most 
imtpozitant, aJthoiigh aOiso a' deli-ghtful task, to 
teach the young idea how to sbwit, to pour m- 
atmotnxn on the teiader mind. As edntiatioQ 
naitoiailily olaima the raglurd of every panent, 
every parent is entitML to enquire what Hb it 
that constitutes a ildbenBil edoication? What 
brandheB of ed!iicat.ion are indispensahly neoes- 
SBBy to a yoonf gentlenian in order to enable him 
to apipear to advante^ in society? Of what mnst 
his stock of knowkd^ and aocompfliishments oont- 
sist to eottbde him to adSom any of the HbeonJ 
prof esBdoDs to whkh either his conneotions, his 
taste, or iztolinaftions may induce him to akSbeiPe? 
To answer these enqiuiiiies satiiisfactorily, and to 
discard everything cnnnbrons sski snperflnons 
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ftnon our inwiBiiii svubeui of ^dooatioi^ wifl load 
ioio a Jjvboinaiic aod kngtlienod dosqwiliati.'' 

Fcrtniuttelj, as ron -wiU: think, we oie apared 
tha "lanfltfaned diaqniaiiion,'' far aklKmgb 
tboPB ia plcnt(7' of room for ity iba manoaciipi 
heie.li 



HMirB Svraa aui'vivvd lx6r hmrtiaiid for oe ni^y 
thixtjjrvieflAi. She died on 25Ui An^^ 1871» 
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THE DISINTEGRATION OF THE NATIONAL 

EC5CLBSUSTICAL MONUMENTS OF 

SCOTLAND. 

By Oharles E. Whztelaw, F.8.A. (Scot.) 

It 10 juat mtbin t!he last generGutioQ tbat 
•peoph in Scatnaad have awakened to aai Atppaped- 
otive re^/aaid ci tiheiir aanchitectiznEd and antistac 
aotiqiaitiiee. Previous to that, a2ktd4|Ujardaai«xiL 
"WBB part of the olaeoc revival, and ooaly regardei 
BoaoQAn oaaospe, amid mtenoMs, corns, ^eana aiidsuoh 
l&e as -worthy of consideRa^^ran ; for, to quote 
QeoDge ChaJmera' " GaiedionJa " : — 

*'.4usDient caetles, redigtooa hooiaea, ipflaoes of 
worship, these znodem aotiquiidea, which are aJI 
ffohsequezut to the 12tlh ceiDrbary, auppdy to weiU- 
iofoirmied mosids soaroeily any aamraneBut, and 
atJiU kflB inetiTQctioiL'' 

Pravioos to the pphliBhiiiig, in 1847, of "The 
Baffoniai and Ecdesxaatdcal Antiqpities of Soot- 
JbzmI," by B. W. Billings and W. Boom, there 
-wna no Scotsman who thought it worth Me while 
to tre»t of the medieval work of his own oonin- 
try^ any works of easier da<be heing by EngliBh- 
nuen or fdreo^Den. 

Now, howev>eEr, tSuoiigi aire fgrfMy alitered for 
the better, the trarvdval in taste and art bae 
awekjenied the oommtry to the vaJne of Its scanty 
medieyail Mmadns. Ahhongih it has been the 
fate of the airchnologast, by his painstaking re- 
search, to wipe otft mao^ a cfhertslhed tradatioo, 
yet it has been his privilege to rectify many 
an hdstoracal injoutice. Tliis is pontknilarly irnie 
with reference to onr medixevail buildings, where 
the archseologiat hns thrown qnite a dafferent 
Ught on their hSebory, but still has before lim 
mnch to lEmwvel and dear from the mista of 
tradiitdon< and ohscorilty. My object this evening 
ia to make cleeir to yoct, as far as the material 
ait mj disposal has allowed, the faots showing 
the tvme and mannier of thedieBnt6gra>tionoloa>r 
mediieval eocJeaiastical monxtmenta from the 
OQitbreak of the Keform^tion tall the preeent day, 
toreait^JDig only, however, of the larger and more 
imporbanit i'xanvpiee — the OathedraJs, Abbeys and 
Priories, so as nyt to make my paper too long- 
er nmnterestmcr* 
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In order thai 'we may koow oar possbioo in 
luBtorj and its rarrounain.gB ai Oke pesiod my 
moBTYej cozimnsaoces, I abaU. first indicate xouflfaly 
the pccition of political aflfanrs jam, preoeoiiig 
the Kefoimaiion. 

We tmd on the Uuone of Scotkfend, James V., 
a Rc^-naD Catholic sovereign, married in 1538 to 
Mary, da«zhrter of the Duke o* '^Tiise. He 'vnaa 
nephew to Henry the VIII., King of Rng^nd, 
who had espoused the Befoniked doctrineB to 
anit his o\^'n personal oonvenienoe. 

Henory bad oeen iryiivg his best for aoone time 
previous to peii^uode James to follow his ex- 
ampJe, become Protestant, and enrich himself 
at the expenee of the Church, but Henj^*s roogli 
and boiAteroufi majtn^ers, and the imprudeDt 
ftCJ^aaivenejw with which he pressed his coun- 
sels disgusted Janoes, and made it easy for the 
Pren'^h inihiej>oe to maintain the upper hand at 
the Scottish Oonrt. Tlie cliniax arrived wheD 
Jam.es, havin;! agreed to meet his uncle at York 
in 1542, failed to keep his oppaintir.ent, and 
Henry, naturaEy incensed at this rebuff to has 
diplomacy, triea the argument of war. James 
died the same year, wh<^ the oonduct of affairs 
fell into the hands of the Queen Doi^&geir and 
Gnrd'inal Beaton. Henry now tried, with the 
assiistanoe of the Scxyttisb Protestaats, to brine 
-about a union* of the two nations by bethrdthal of 
bis son, Edward to Queen Mary : tliis was agaimdi 
to by the Governor, the Earl of Arron, in 1543, 
but Heniry desirod his bargain romde secure, and 
most impanidentily innsted cm having custodv of 
Mary, which lea, through the influence of tSair- 
dined Beaton, to the cajiceiUHng of the a^ieement, 
resutlting in another war in 1M4. 

There arte thiree ca;a«es of desfriKtion which' 
serve rs headdngs to the three seotions intowhioh 
T dinde my paper. They aire : — 

1.— The Bn-crlish Baids, 1542—1547 

2. — ^The Reildgious Bevolotflon. ... 1543 — 1661 
3. — Period of Decay, 1561 — ^Preeent day. 

I. 

The devastating raids of the English oocnpy 
the period 1542 — 1547, when these baaibaopiains 
pidla^ned, bnmed, and diestroyed ererythdoig they 
came across, with special attention to ttlie 
eoclesiastdcaJ bodldiingB. 

Kelso Al>bey was burned 'by <t>be Duke of Nor- 
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folk in 1542; fiZEtber d«st«royed hy tibe Earl ci 
Hertford m 1545 ; ajul fioally by &k BaJpb Uve 
in 1546. 

JedlMirgih Abbey wob boraied by Sir RaAph. Ure 
in 1544, and again by Earl of l^ertford m 1546, 
bedsg fifnaLhr aapp-ressed in 1559. 

Melroae Abberjr "wiaB seoriocnly damaged by Sir 
Balph Une, ami a-gaon by Sir Bryaini liaaton in 
1644, aodt finally by H^rtfond in 1545. 

Dryburg^ Abbey was at/tacked by Sir Bal^^ 
Vie and stripped of i'ts filt'tdngs in 1544. 

Octkiinighaini Priory ie said oJso to bare been 
burned at this tunc 

Newbatitle Abbey was burned by Hertfoord in 
1544. 

BaiLm^enTKOO Abbey was bumed br Adnuiral 
Thomas Wynidhajn. in 1547, tand finaJW 

Holyrood Abbey was attacked azKl banDed by 
the Earl cd Hetrtford in 1544, aad again attacked 
by E^iiTl of SoineaiBet in 1547. 

Of coarse, fxill adTantage was taken oif the 
opportunitiea offered for ^poil. Everyithdnig 
tha6 ooi>ld not be cairried on wae destcroyed'. 
Hertforid ca(rrd«d away from HoIyTood 
Abbey the gretub brass font to St Albaaifi 
Abbey, where it wae later aa sold for 
odd xnetai; the ledtern; is sti3d> at 6t Steveos 
Church there. The beOds were alfio lifted^ fnom 
the dhurohes, aatd might Mill be disoov«red dodzw 
di]t7 in some ofnt-of-the-way belfry in Eniglaof 

We row oome to oar seoond section, tiheperiodi 
of the BeLlgioQS Bevohxtion, known ae 

Thb Bejor&iatign, 

ooverinig the period from 1543 — 1561. 

We lahall coanmienioe by a evrvoY of the 
NatiooaQ Chi2i«h ttt thia time, and find her poei- 
taon in the nation from a moral and temporait 
etenidpoint, during the period dmimediatelT pire- 
oedinifl^ the cammenoeinient of the imigBons 
tarou'blce. 

SootiLacd never recovered from the effeote of her 
Vxag and ruinons fltmgigle for independence, thne 
we find hier in itihe 15th century a poor country. 
At the saone time in no oountoy was the wealtih! 
ci the Ohuich so great in proportdon to the 
wealth of the najbion as in Sootland — one-thiTVi, dt 
39 oomputed— andl wealth bringa tempttttionq 
which eiven> the clergy are not ailways abflie to 
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We hare evkkoce that the need for tefonaa- 
tkm wae mdiaed at an early date, for in 1437 
Jaanes KeiMDedry*, one of the gieatoet ch<archmen 
dootibiKl has ever produced, whole holdhig the 
■ee of Dnnkeld, set on foot a refarmatJon wsthank 
tbe Chupoh, and to further this jonmeyad to 
the Pope at Florence, but without eoooes. 
Again, in 1446, while Biahc^ of &t Antkewe, ba 
Tisitea Borne for tthe same piiipoee, bat wit^ do 
better reeuit. Thsu^, therefore, went from bad 
to worse, till by the 16tih oe utoy we find the 
der^ folly partiQipatiag in t^ loose nraradsaJid 
aelf-induJ^^ce of the period. 

To (^Qote the finding of a council of Botnaa 
GbithoLio clergy that met in Edinburgh in 1649 : — 
"The twx> TocftB and causes'* of all the 
troubles in the Chixreh were "the oor r up <i 
manneiB sad profane lewdness of ecolesdaetScBl 
persons of aJmost aiU ranks, toi^i^her with tbeir 
ersae igmofnanoe of letters and ail culture." One 
finds ahuodant proof of this in the Qiuroh and 
State papers of the time. 

We must «^eaLiee that this wae the period of the 
BeDaiiseaoice, when much of the vioe of the old 
world wQis revi\'*ed with ite art, and bamaQ< life 
and virtfue were hM in amall repute. 

I wooild, therefore, put matters in- a nutsheU 
by saying tJhat the Cft^urch kflrt> the confidence of 
we people, not through its doctrines eo much as 
through its morals; not because it was worse 
tihaa the society of the time, but because it was 
no better. it pandi^red to the rich, and 
oppressed the poor. We oouikl not, therefore, 
have expected people to respect men who par- 
tdcipated in all the Tices oi the period, or to 
follow a TeliTious and moral code expounded, boo 
not followed, by their t^achens. 

The wonae the individual deivy or community, 
the more unanimous the contdemnation, whioh 
ntobabJy scoounits for the different handlSng the 
CJhurch received in diflPonent localitiee. 

The temporal aspect now ooffnee iinder our 
observation, and is the most i«n>portaaiit, as it 
de^ly affects the subject of this ^aaiper, 

FcT maoiy yeais before 1560, when Pro- 
testan'ism became the acknowledged national 
faith, ecclesiastical property had been passing 
into the hands of the roHes, barons, and gentry. 
From the Book of Disoi<!>line it^ejf we learn that 
the possessions which had ohang^ed hrnds mmt 
have amounted to a considerable portion of tbe 
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«iDitiT6 T6V€zra6B of the GbuiPQh. There iroie 
Ctharee different "wa^is by 'Which this had been 
bfoc^jht ftboot. 

1. The eqfoanderm'g of the ChiiTGii property 
by tibe dergy theauQi'vefi, ae inMeiice : — A pore- 
oepit by Jaanee III. im 1463 atutee that thcouKJh 
the pc<oflige;(^ of the Boobops aiDd Oeuoons the 
revieiMMs of the Geutihedanhl o(f Breohm hftd been 
greatly rednioed> by freqiueni alienation of the 
|Noperty. In oooeequMKioe etepe "were takest lor 
i/te TCBtdttiutikm or eia im^oeitioiD of lea dfoty. 

2. The psuctioe of gmne over the T^vaaioM 
of abbeys to pensoois who cUecharged no cPutues 
isii ooxmeotoiOD with tfaean. In mudb. oaeet the 
aibbejr was given "in oammaihlBin/' and the in- 
dividual -wae caJ3ied a "oommendatDor" (Jtrostee). 

What thoe realQyjnieaiit to the Chnrah m ehown 
by John Major. Writinig from withm the RonMoi 
CJathodio Ohnrch at thia time, he 8aj«, " Behold, 
then here -what may happen to religion from the 
poaeeaedon of g^reat weaitui. By ooen flattery do 
the worthlcBB eons of ooir nobdliity ^Bt the 
•governance of convents in oomimieaidaan, the 
wieaJth of theee loizadaltioiis as set before tbecn 
like a nmrk befoire a poor bowsnan. Theiv oovet 
ttbeee ampJe revenmes not for the good' help that 
they thoioe mi^ht render xmto mir bvethsen, 
bnt 8ol«ily for the high nosiitioD that tibese nlaoeo 
offer, that out of them tney may have the onanioe 
to fill their own pockets. And well did they 
ta^e advantaige of their oppoDrtonities ! 

3. In the nnsettlemeiot wbd-dh pre<?eded the 
Befoimation, the beneficed clergy had increefiSng 
diffiodl-ty in drawing the snevenues of theoff* 
char>ge6, and under thoBe circametanoee, and with 
the consent of the Pope himsedif, they niad« over 
the olaums of the ohuTch«s to poweorfal laymen, 
who esetcred ithem at least a moiety of tbeiir in- 
come. As WPS to be expected, these commenda- 
tors and "protectors" at the first oppopbonity 
appropriated to their own nee what tney heOid in 
trost. 

One or two who coniid' not eniniich themsediveB in 
this peaceful manner iiesoiied' to vioillenoe, as 
when Kennedy of DunixPe roasted the Abbot of 
Qroasragnel in 1570. 

The Befarmatdon. — The nnireat' within the 
Boman Cathotlic Ohturch came to a domax in 
Germany by ihe exit of Marrtin Lnther in 1617. 
The reformed doctvines, qnickly epieaddng over 
western Europe, were proclauned througbont 
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ScotJand by the pi«aclniigB of Wisbart, Knox, 
and others. 

Ab Hfoiry VIII. ihad epoAed Uke Protestant in- 
fluenoe in Scottiflb poilitioB by bis violence in 
bamir.'^ tiie Roanaoi OEVtholic e>(lific«B, so dad t^ 
Bon' an Catih<olic Chrurdi rain its oaxee by «ts 
vjolenoe in burndng ihe ProtestoxMb persons and 
letUr.-g loose lic^ntdous Eresich auzlBarics on the 
populate. Violence mei vriih reiaiifiit'iof^ and 
-we now find onrselv^ on; the verge of the oates- 
trophe. 

In compiling history we nnust' be ■v^ery care- 
ful abcut accepting ev^n conteinpoirary desoiip- 
tiocs unless nnd"e by those peffticipp'bittg in the 
evesnte or in direct contaci with those who did. 

A<s Wellin^iton's famons " Up Guards and ttt 
•em " has been proved to be an inTentdon, so ailso 
do w© find Knox's "Ehnginjg Down" of St 
Andrews CSathedral and' his " Oiit dowai' the 
trees and the rcx>kB will flee away.*' 

Strained reJationif; betweetn the der^ and the 
people first ■n'^adie ihemseJ'ves evademt. in Dundee, 
where A^^e find that as early as 1536 some tm- 
known pertsoTw hurj* the statue of 8t Francas. 
It Ai-ais in 1543, f»fter a sermon bv Georce Wishart 
(who wpB eveniti^ally burnt at. St- Andrews ii> 
1646^, that, according to Sir Ralph SadJer, the 
Eiiplish Ambassador. " the work begam ... by 
destroying the houses both of the Blnck and Gray 
Priairs," rls'>, ao<x)rddn'jr to another conteanpoonary, 
"they destToyod the Kirks," That this was Bia 
unjust IribeQ on the town, or a fi^re of speech, 
is shown by the inddrtmieint sttbsequently laid 
agaittst a wamlxT of the inhabltanits. They ajre 
charged as beinig^ " art* and* part m (he op-presaion 
ooarumiit'ted on the Friars, Pineadhers, and Minor- 
vbes of Dundee, by oamiinc^ to their Places within 
the Bopouiffh with con-vooa^ion of the Qneeo'e 
ttepei? in ^eat number, armed in warlike Bnanner, 
and then breakinii^ up the doors a«id igates of the 
Pieces, and breakiug and destToyinfc the oma- 
meaiits, ve«tmentts, images, and caTidflestJcks, 
cpirrynn'g off the silvering of the adtars, and stcal- 
inig th*y 'bed cloth-eer, cowls, etc., victuals, meaJ, 
ffnalt, fle^. fish, coals, napery, pewter plates, tin 
etoupes, etc., which were in the keeping of the 
said Phces." 

At 'the name time and in simolar mfluner (h^. 
" paKP2?ed' " the Abbey of Ldndkypew. Thris was fol^ 
lowevi the snjne A'eor by the "Black KaflendBr" 
at Dundee and Peirth, when the Recent Aifaau 
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and Oardiaaill Beaton ''IxEiaDit moa^ liynmumB in 
the said toilbizitibs.*' 

In 1547 it!he liowa vpob ajtitacked by tibe Wngyhirfi 
ander AdmiTal Wyndfaam, tv^, after GackLnig tha 
chnzrohcfi, bnsnyt <tih<e towi. 

Next MloTTO the eititaok otn tihe Moanaisteinies bh 
Perbhi, and, tm we ehaSSL see, thioo^ ihe needlesB 
folJrv' of a prieob. Eiwz oame to Pent^ in May, 
1559 (he preacbed hm first oeriium iiu 1547, a/t 
t(he age <n 42). The diay foUowing his fijwb 
flddireas dfn St Jcihn'« Obaroh, a piriest Bet mp a 
tabenmcle tbene, emd oooxLmcaioed to oeliebraKB 
mafis. On a boy josBulsasas some derogaitoty pamark 
he stomck hkn, 'wvtih the neeuibt that a riot en.<- 
floedy the tabevnafde "was destroyed, aind with it 
the altars azi'd miBgee of the Church. "Whsdh 
Doioed abroad/' to use the wosde of Knox, '^iibe 
T^hole mailtitiide oonYeiDied itct of the GentileiiiieiDy 
neither of them tiheut were earnest profesaoro, ha/b 
of the raecal nmltitiadie,'' and' "did ran' waithoat 
delibeoatdon to the Gray anki Black Friars." 

The " abandant myvisLooa " of tjhe imoiDaflterieB 
"ware permitted to the poor, but tibe Frian 
weire alllowed to take away as nrnxAt as €bey ooold 
of their beikxnigings, the "Priior ol Qhartterhoase 
gettdnig away with eiveoi eo mmoh gold and aUrer 
as be wa0 well abLe to carry." Then the pcEng;ing 
oomflneiDoedi, but "so were men's oonscieoiQes be- 
fore beaten with the Word, that they had no 
araepect to their own particolar profit, bat ooQy 
to abolish idolatry, and the places andi nionti- 
inentfi tbereof." Their mie^iiiaided enthiiBiaflnL 
kept them " eo hasy, aoid' so laborions, tiiat wdth- 
in two days — the waUs onily did remain." I! 
wooild infer from this description that the strrtc- 
tare was not serioosly interfered with. 

Knox then went* to St Ajwirews, notwithstand- 
ing t^ Archibishop's threat that " he shoold gar 
}mii be salntod with a dozen colVerins, wheo^otf 
the irost part shonld light npon his loose," and 
pireaohed m t'he Gathodrbil on the 11th Jtme andl 
the foiLIowinz dtuvfl. After a sermion on the pnrg- 
ing of the T^ple, "es wieQl the MagistiHBtoB, the 
Provost and Bailies, as the oonunonalty for t'he 
mofi^ p^rt within the town, dini agree to removei 
an moniiinenvts of idoUatry, which al0o they dodl 
with expedition." The time-worn story that the 
BeformeT9 "dinged donn" the Gatibedrail is a 
posthnmoas invenKjon, 86 there im not a sonap of 
oontomponury evidence to that effect. The 
Boiran Gbfc&iHc Bishop Leetoy, hom in 1527, 
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dmanhiof tbe «bov« da^e work, n^ thttt " the 

«nd tb» altuB oMi dcywii; and that tb» Mion- 
aflterios of the FVmto, the chwped d <ftie Kirk 
Bieogih, ADii "all ntfaer niTat dwppeUis wiUan 
the tcvn** "were milled oorwiL He mnzld tend 
to ezBjgigeTate niher than otherwise, 00 that no 
mentiop, of the Oaiiwdnil haiviiw h&egi toaohed 
pointfa to dta Mn^ one of the Kirks "porged** 
odIt. I think, eeeroff that, aoooiPding to aiAhcr 
authority, "before uie enzm waa dowxie, there 
wee never inch rtaading but have wsMb" we may 
8af«Jy take it iW the Cathedrad and the Mbnaa- 
teries were osoly aacked, as in Dundee, where w« 
diaposed of a aimilar oontcsnporary exaggeratiofL 
Oar next eveot will aopport this. 

A few weeioi after, news came to St Andrews 
that the ci'tizena oi DuDdee, who bore no ootid 
feeUngs towarda Biehop Hepboni, Obnuneooator 
of Soone, who had beeoit iTwtroroental in the bom- 
sn^ the year before of Walter Myln, a decrepit 

Srieat of 82, were maonehin^ on Soone with 
eetruictive intent. Theiefore John Knox wa« 
aent to ihean to keep them on oontrol, bnit be 
foond they, aflomg with the Perth mbble, had 
aLready oodnmeooed {yixlli3ig down the "idolB'* 
aod' donnitory, "albeii the sadd John did what 
an him lay to i!^y the fury of the mniltitode, yet 
was he not able to p<nt order imiversaXly. There- 
fore they sent for the Lords, the E^ml of Arjiyle 
and the Lord James, who oomeiDie with a^ dili- 
gence" did "so tra-viil that tJey saved the 
Bishop's P*nlace, with the Ohnroh and Plape, for 
that T).ip:ht." Unfoirtunately, some of ih« poor 
prowling around to see if anything was to be 
picked i!i:>, fell fool of the Bdahop's servanta, andi 
at is said' a Dundee man wa« " stogged " with a 
rapier by one of the Bishop% sons, with the w- 
sult than- the rabble retninned, and the whole 
pilaoe was given to the flamiea. 

" Whereat/* says Knox, " no emaU n«mnbeir8 of 
na w-ere offendied, so that patiently we oonld not 
apeak io any that were of Dundee or St Johnea- 
town" (Perth). " AfisuredOy," he adds, "if the 
laboDrs of ^ny man ooold have saved that plaoe, 
xt had not been at that time des tro ygd ; for men. 
of greatent fstimatdon labonred with all dilicnnoe 
for the eafH;rjr of it." 

Tbe following year we have the oflBciaJ instrac- 
^<2« to those charged with the pwrgnng of the 
Kiriw to the order ieeued by the Earl of Air^le, 
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XxKnd BathTeiDy aoid Lonl Jannes Stewart to iha 
Hagistrates ol QJasgow in 1560, aflod' ito two !Deig^>- 
-baurmg ladircbB at Duok'dd azkd elsewheie. 
*' .... we p(niy ye fail not to paaa 
anooivtiaMjit to the Kirk of ' QJa«gaw, etc.,' aod 
tak down the haod iinagaB thareof, amd brioig 
fczth to tlfce Kijkzyani) aoid baiB ihem opoiJy. 
And flicklyke cast down the adtaris, aodl porg^ 
the Kirk of aJl kyaid of xaoommeDim of JdoltfUtffTe. 
. . . ." " Fail sot, hot ze tak (goid iiayd t&ub 
neither the dadu, "wmdxjcisB, iier dnrris, be onry 
wajB haT!t or bioken nertber glaaeiix work on 
koai work." 

Thie pksttBresqxae etooy dieeodibiiifg how ibe 
tnkdxfs of GHasgow tanned out araied to defcoud 
their Gatheckal against (the Beformere ia a pane 
izrveDftioQ, ik> mention of it being found in oooi- 
tempoFBiiy writings or documeoiita. 

Tm fodJowinig ^eaor (1561) "the Lords of 
Seoradt OoiuisaM maid ane act that aJl pJaoee and 
moommentia of ydblaftirae enld he d^eetroyifty and 
for thai fmrpose was directed to the West, the 
Earl of Arraji having jaLned with Ao^yle ; GUen- 
oarne /togidder with we Protestaaite of the West ; 
q,iiha burnt Paialay — ikeet down Failfnmd, Kil- 
vryixnjjiig azBd a paant of Ooivxajgwell." They aJfio 
TQfiited loaia. 

The necesaity of Argyle'a expedition to 
Paisley, etc., does nolt aropear, bat it waa e^i- 
dstntity caruaed -by the local authorities not having 
thofvagb^ fit to ooonply with the " puxgijig " edSiot ; 
heooe the Piotestanlt' Loida had to take the work 
imto their own hands. As instaooe, a deed of 
gift datod 27th Aug^ust, 1577, to John, Master 
of Maxwell, alterwaidfi 4th Lord Herriea, ahowe 
that he was ordiered by the Lords of the Con- 
creation to demoliflh the fftmctureo of Sweet- 
heart Abbey, but that he refused. He also 
treated similaTiy a like order in Teferenoe to Dim- 
drennan Abbey. 

Paaaltey waa very alow to aooepit the new doc- 
trines, and as late as 1626 rose and drove out 
Boyd of Trochrig, who aittempted to ostohlish 
bomaeilf as ptreacher in the Abbey. 

The atatemeot of Argyle'e doings is so baild — 
wiihoat any details wwever — that, oonaiderirag 
it with eosne others similarly definite, and seen 
before to be poealy exaggerated, we nirast with- 
hold jnd'gniiaat nntil tether light hae been 
thzown upon iit-. We must remember that he waa 
cfloe ol those who sftxove to save Soone Abbey; 
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who signed the teanperate inBtmctdons to the 
"{yovtgers** of Glasgow Oathedral; «Dd wa« not 
at the tixme leadipi; « city raecb. whose excite- 
ment bad been numd by bejx^ srenhly "benton 
by the word,** 

I will here take the opportoBBitj of aayiog that 
no ^liy will be f oimd to baye been voote no- 
juBUy znaligned in bistoiy and pofyolar tnjditioa 
than the Bfe^ormera. We nave alwaya been 
tawht to look upon th^m aa yiolent ioooodaatay 
wowmf, d«BtioyiDg, and leyaUJng with the 
oponnd. But recent Tesearoh baa nneazthed what 
has tbrown quite a diffeoraoit ligbt n|>on thia 
iwriod. To qoota Hill Burton's Hiatocy of Soot- 
lan-d : — ** It may be etated oonfidently that no 
Ghnrcbes vreve destvoyod by tlMni." Ihear «tti- 
tnde ia cpiite diatinct. The de9orif)ticD of the 
efforta to eaye Soone Abbey and Paiaoe, which 
I haye quoted hom John Knox's Hiabciry of the 
Befonsaition, axMl* the instoractiona to the 
" purgexB " of tibe Kirks, show oanohifliyeily their 
object was pnrLficatMsa*, as they nndeBBtxyokl it, 
and not deBfaraotJion. 

If tibia had« (been otherwise, woaUd they bays 
gone to the troobile of oarefutlly chiseEing the 
€jrmB of the Obnrcib of Bome from one of thsee 
ahielda on the aacrasnent bouse of St Salyator'a 
Oolleoe Oh&pel, St AodTews ? or the o£Fendiz^ por- 
tion mrm insorkitiona on the Priory WaJJa tbere, 
and at Paisdeyf That the daonafge was done by 
a mob of town nmgha is distinctly atated); the 
mairyel is that they stopfted at clearing the m- 
terioia. I yery much question if a city mob at 
this day, with our Board Schooils and Gbumegie 
Libraries, would haye behaved as well. 

Looking at the question as a practical man and 
en effchiteot, I must say that the theory of the 
ieyelling of the three monaateries in Perth in 
two days, and all the eodesDasdoal buildings in 
8t AiKli>ewB in an afteinooni, ia an ahaolnta 
phy^cail impoasibiiity. There was only one ex- 
peditious way to effect this, and it oonld only be 
pcurtial— ^that was by fire. 

In medinyal times, the hayoc wiou^g^ by fino 
among the thatched houses of the pmod was n 
oontdngency always to be reckoned with, and as 
at no txme will you find people ready to en- 
danger Omr own T>itypeEty, no master ^ treat- 
ment th«y are meting oat to that of others, wo 
may take it that the omtainty of wxpsng ont the 
whole town prevented that mode of treatment. 
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6t Aodvews and PerUi were very aimail at that 
tizDiB, judging by old mape or dirawmg^—eay not 
much larger tluiA we eee Ooiboafr— and to de- 
moiji^ 0iKh UaldiDgB ae thoee at 8t AsfiirewB 
would have needed a very large nimnber of mien> 
woo^fing coiiBtaaitiy for, probably, months. 
Now, where weore the men to oome from, aiDid 
what wouM be the return for ffooh work? I do 
not belieive there ^voold be in Sootland at that 
tdme the TeqitiBite implemeistfi lor caorrying out 
fluoh on undertaking, for iroai was dear, and 
difficult to get ; and gunpowder the «ume--amd 
poor stuff ai tha^. Anv one who haa had a prac- 
taoal acquaintance with ancient meeonry knowa 
what a aerious xmdertaHnig iit ia to break at down 
ev«n with modem applianoeB, and people are 
not i^ing to enter on work of that kond for 
no^hini^. I may instanoe Oathcart OaertJe, which 
was daamanUed in 1740, and sold lor budlding 
material, m^e poirchaBer, howeiver, had to thirow 
lip hie speculation, as he dud not fixid ft remnmeira- 
tive. lit is, however, a vetry diffeneni tihin|; 
walking off witth fuaniture, dothee, food stuffe, 
and vbenaals, which can be put to immediate 
use. So we may aafedy take it that this last 
was the work really carried oat in ervenr case, 
with, of ooorse, as mnch wanton miaondel as 
the hnmonr of the mcmamt simMBted. 

The aitLtodie of tbe New Ohurcfa to the Old 
was most modemte, for, although the first Bto- 
testant IVunliamenit paoaed an Act in 1660 penal- 
ising the oedebration of Mass, wiith confisoatdoa 
of goods for the fiz«t offence, bandshment lor the 
second, and death for the third. Leslie, tbe 
Boman Qettholic Bishop of Boas, testifies that 
"at that time they eauod' few Catholics on the 
score di reilifg^uon', inxprisoiQed fewer, and pot 
to death none.*' Compere this with the treat- 
ment of ''hereitiGs" at 8t Andrews and eibe- 
whene! 

We shaJl find some om ^ ge s falve moteriai in tihe 
final section of this paper. 

Tbe Hefonnatbion onhninaied with the meeting 
of the fijst Protestanit Psn^liament in the yenr 
1560, w9Mn ProtestantoBcn was establiiSMd aa tbe 
national faith. 

Those eoolesdastics who came over to the re- 
formed side were adlowed to remain in their 
ofaapges, and we find in caoseqnence atbeoidtiakg 

w 
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tbk FHiMBMOt ihm Biriiap of GUAowsr, tfas 
Abbote of lindotcB, Qiimi, Lncfaoobn, N««r. 
iMMfe, fiQl]^TOod Hk)ai»« tlie Pkms of BL 
Andmm, OciriiiirfMi, cimI 8t M«ry'« Aide, tbe 
8id>-Plior of 8t lodrens, and otheon. In nMogr 
cmm the nKuiki iran «ttorw«d ia «Uiy on Ull tbey 
^ied out, as iv« ae» in Italy at tina daj. Odb 
monk Yvaa flMH n PiwBMine in 1560, and BervMJ 
ID pouenkn of CnMnooel, and aigBang diarten 
Mlatoaa 1692. 

I now oonaa to the laai aeotioii of my paper, 
tba period f ran 

1561— PBXsnrr Day. 

We find ounwivef now oott fr on t ed "with the 
veritaiUe f actom that have cleared thia oo ont ry 
of ita fineit monomeDta of aatiqaity, and enter 
upon ^b» period of the ntjliterian TaodBly of 
nec^eot^ of decay and min, taUsig ns dpcnm to the 
preeent year. Wa moat, honr«v«r, ooaaiMnoa 
"With a dear amderotandfifly of the porition of the 
New Obnroh aa we find it in the opemog yeaxs 
of thia period. In <3ke flnt Book of Diedpline, 
which waa anithtanaed in 1561, Knox tendered a 
aobenie for the madntenanoe of all the OBthe<h«ila, 
oonventnal and) oolleigiBJbe ohorchee end chapeto 
which were at tbe aame tame pariah cbarchea. 
aod the CSraroh atmgried hnxd to do her doty 
by them. Id 1670 ahe proceeded a^paiiDst the 
camnkendaior of Hoiyrood for aUowing hia 
Ahhey Ohnrch to beoome minoiae, and come of 
hu pariah dnnchiea to be tamed into sheep-foida. 
In 1571 die inatrncted oertaon oonunJaaionefe to 
cbeal with the Staite for preaervang and nphoUBng 
of the Owthedval of Glsegow. 

1573.— Tbe Genes»l AaseanUy oirdered the 
edfltin^ iaiwa to be eof onoed nntrl mone effec- 
tive uoviaaona dioQld be enacted hy Pariiament. 

1588.— The Kirk appealed to the King, de- 
manding that be ehoald interpose to a^ent the 
rain wnich threatened Qhagof^, Dtmfennliney 
and Donblaae. 

Aa it woa aa ezoea» of wealth that caioned the 
downfaJl of the Boman CSatholic QhoiPch an Soot- 
land, ao it waa the want of it that destroyed ber 
edifices. 

At tbe very ovtaet the aoairoity of rervenne for 
tbe npkeep of her hnildiztgs became a qnestion 
searkyaa^r ezeroiring the new Kirk. 

We nave aeen how the aappreseion of the 
Boman Oathodac xnatatotBonB had been a aigud 
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lor ifae nMB/y to qiaeiUy take pamemnon d 
wbait they had f onneriy oM aa tmsteeB ociJj, 
and t)o grab or eziorti by force or fraod -what toe 
ODBetiied tfbate of t/he ooiiDita7 irenchered it im- 
Lblie to pTeT«nit or oavae tnem adrtcrwacdB tb 




faimaeli aolenmty deooimoed the ven- 

rioe of Gkxl mxm " the mercilefle devooiren of 
ptftrimoiiy ox the Eork/' whoae d!iB|«edaitiioaaB 
caiMl the imoeaeiiig atrx^fg^ a^^BODet poveittiy 
tftiat permitted only a nut of muiy a cfaiuinoh io 
be k^ in repair, proibably uiuxg the maiteriaJa 
oif tthe real for ite opkeep, an explaoatioiL tint 
•mnid aooonnt for the peeling of 4;be aahloAi 
ixosp. the inoide of Duxkblanpe Ovtliedraii. Mon- 
aattc iortitatkniB away from any centre of popa- 
latiaa, and oonseqiQenyy not reofctiB^ em pammh 
ohnncbea, adoocT "^v^th the vaonmei dbmieetic paiHa 
of iheae in' lUBe, "wen aJlowed to fadl into decay, 
amid) oame to be looikfiid iipoiL as a vaikiabile aaaet 
to 'be realised aa natioDal neoeasity, nniinoipaJ 
dovelopm«Eiit, or priva^ camreniieiaoe demanded. 
The kad waa toom finom. tiie roofs and the beUa 
removed from, the 0t6ef)J«0 to find' pay for the 
addfiera, thie walls tihrowzr down to build To!- 
bonths, mamaiioar hooaeB or dykes. 

If ScotUmd had not been so turbalfent down to 
ao late a idate. many noble pqJes might have tfor- 
yiTod aa noblemien'a dw«LLings, but their inde- 
ieoifiirble positioua and strag^iDg buiildin^ ren- 
dered them too ioBeaorB. 

Anyone who has to pay for the upkeep ol pro- 
perty knows what miachief a few years of neglect 
may woric. The faUdng alatea, the aa(tur&ikig 
rains and ihe rending f rent, soon- work their way. 
The wooider to <ue ia ihat those old buiildin^a 
stood so long! 

Hie bcttder Abbeya, destroyed by the Eniglwh, 
wiere nerer repaireif, although amaU parts were 
patched up to aerve aa pariah Idrlra, greater 
parts were taken down for bnildine material. 
Some of Melrose went to build a tSbuith and 
rMMur a mil<l. Hblyrood Abbey became the par- 
ish chnrdh for the Oanongate, and in 1569 waa 
put in proper repair to serve this purpow e , bat, 
tmfortunately, at the coat of the chtoir and Inan- 
BepbB. Thoa waa followed in 1768 by still more 
ozaortiniate reaoHs, when a new and too heavy 
flagged roof broaght down the nave; in which 
ooooitiiooi, to the oontinned disgrace of the 
Crown, it remaioa to this day. 
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13m Tioleoi fate tbct Airaitad aome w« lonow io 
detail. IXondee u the pionacr bcce, «a in Um 
«ur]iir doiii0L The Toin» Goniioil at 1560 t^ 
•olred to tajoe for tbeir new flodi-hoaM "aae 
wouy of the Qrey&ian etanes to the btgging aa 
will MifficieotW big the aaoM." and later, en the 
new tolbooth beiiig buallt, oraatn the treaflorer — 
**to tak down aJl the atonea of the Kirk and 
ateeple of the Greyfriue to be appljit to the 
ooimnon wexll of thia bvrffh." The same day the 
"Provoet, BaUlia aod Ooonoil afp«eit" wafch 
George Blak, wiioht to IwnMi *'fnto the HkMUL- 
ing with fiktes — azte mil of tAmmer, with the 
oXose earking of deal, voa work, and all other 
neoeaaariea-Aod that of the beet tanuner ohoioe 
and waill that* (be) gets of the Ahasie ol Len- 
doree; of the wbilk there eaU be fifty ooofiiea 
funuahii be him of the timmer afoneeaid/' etc. 
He eeenu to haTO he]f>ed himeel-f libeniJly, for 
two years afterwarde he is insftrooted to oee 
what ia left on his handa for the fleah-hoose. 

Poor lanidoiea now einka out of Mght. aad 
waa need from then till within a gemrataon ago 
aa a oonfTenient qnarry, aikd Tery liMd now 
rBmauia. 

Aa reooided' in a leaee to John Fleahoor, the 
Tema^ne of 4he Blackfrian wena osed up for the 
"bagging of the new bniwark" at the haorbow, 
and also for hankiiig the caatle boern. 

At Perth. — St John's Pariah Ghnrch reonaina 
intact except for modem " imfnovementa." 
But of the monaaberiea there and ait fioone we 
have no imfonnaticn bat what Dimdee aOggieatB. 

Whether Paialey Abbey in 1561 wan banned 
intentaDiially or aocidentelly, aohi what wae the 
amoont of damage it th«n received, we oamot 
now determiDe, aa the domeetic bnildinca wero 
lairgely le-oonsbnicted dluring 1^ 17ui cen- 
tury, bat when Loipd Dmidonald, on 2Shad 
January, 1752, in advertoing feas ai Paisley, 
holda oat the inducement that "ezoelleot 
fna^eriala for baildkig will be eopplaed from the 
houae and flaiden w^lls of Paialey Abbey, we 
know on whoae abaoildeie to lay the blame, aa 
Pai/U«y did not extend to that aide ol the nyer 
until the above feuing commenced. We muat 
also remember that the I^ialey T&wm Oo>aincil> 
aa lately aa 1871, demoLiahed the whole of the con. 
ventual bmldinca alcng the south aide of the 
doiatere to wiid^ a iS/tle-freqnented BtnBet« by 
0om« eighteen inchea. 
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Tihat tliie cboroh itself wtm toocbed ia not pirob- 
abl«. BaihkliD^ operaiioDB were still m ^ao^tem 
on the omibiint of Uie BeformAtioos and it is 
now ooBUfiideved that the choor had 0ot no bo^er 
tihaa we see it now, and iiuvt pfob(3>lj7 the iraia- 
Bepte were nsot even oom|4«ted. Daning ks oon- 
tinnal use as a pajish chnroh the nave no doubb 
"waa eoppided wwh tlbe nuuteriaJa for (oeoeafiary le- 
pamitipoD at the ezpciiBe ol tiie traneepta. 

We hA.Te in ihia omldluig examples of that fac- 
tor of deoay— ind oooetanaotioai ; the tower built 
ahorfcly alter 1500 i« noeniaoDed in the reoands 
as havisfp faJien can ootDnletKUL "thiroagii bad 
oooBtriictson." Mr P. M'Giregor GhaJmers po^ifai 
ont that thia wae piobahlv a S.W. tower, aiuj 
aocxmnts for tihe reonaricaibre leekung ont of that 
comer of the W. ffonit. I may aibo mentJoD 
that the receut cperatixms in ooouDtecitioD witb the 
reetovattioD show tbe transepte to have had no 
ftnmda at alSI! This was eloo found to be the 
caee at Cakofis Abbey. 

Of how Faiilf ord and Eilwizming oome to thev 
preeent conditions we hove no fwtlier data be- 
yond that qnoted before. 

The ''port" of Opossra^aeil Abbey iJtmA was 
"keet Vionn/* caimot have been of nmoh oonse- 
qioanoe, as it is atill one of the mcest etntire 
Abbeys we hove. Here the mociks remained in 
poaaeesion as kte as 1592. 

Inchiookn Abbey, deserted in 1543, faa« re- 
mained very cosn-tMe down tJU now, ezceptint^ 
the chodr, which is said to have been tiemovea 
in modem tonee to famish moteriaJs for a 
manadon htooae on the mamlond, probably oleo for 
the fort erected a bondired yeoans af^ on tkhe 
islazML 

The jpnmd vfld' Abbey of Arbroaith escaped tbe 
DonNiee lebftOe of io43, "feainntf the Lord 
Ot^vae," bat feEl a victim an 1580 when the 
DniDe of Lennoz, for "btgrai of ane kirk/* awe 
a iginant- to the Town OoixDcil of Arbroath to " tak 
away aU and haill ye etanes, tymmer, ajid other 
pertinents of our honse, ye dormitory in ye said 
Abbey." 

The Abbey Ohnarch wee allowed to fall into db. 
zepojur, and tbe towem were blown down abcnt 
tiie clcee of the 18th oentmry, wiien the wlwle 
mine eerved the Town Oonncol and cftizens ae a 
qxarry tdHfl etopped by the Barons of Exciheqnsr 
in 1815. 

Adam Erskine, who was commendntor of 
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OunbwkMMMUi Afibey fcom 1562-1606, m 
cmMted by tnuUtion nith permattiBig his ohfef. 
Lord Enlune, Earl of Mar, to oae t£» baiUHi» 
ior 4he erMtwn of hk *'iodgiag'* a SOrliiig, 
ivUch t2ie ■uporifir mutenab uoed in ite oon- 
ctraottoQ Yvoara vufipoith fiol tUb oamioi ba 
'^efrified imtil tbe iiMitaruJ« of ihe peepecbive 
mint binro bmeg^ cwreMly ooanfiared. Some of 
tlw old hooaes ia the imiinediaAe xteighboorhood 
■how ai least 'whece aome of it wont. 

Tike Abbey of Gftenkioe, whoee raina wen used 
op in 1590 to boiU the booM of Ftek, wbm, ac- 
oordiiag to 4ibe oontemporary deaoriptioii b]r ^n 
anniqrinoQB acrilbe, robbed of ita reveonea ia a 
partioukrly baitecaa faabaon. 

Qilbeit Kenned^ of Danmre, Earl of OueiDda^ 
"ynjB aoe paeUoakr maoae, and asie irany 
aready maone, and oaiitt nooht how be gatt 
uod, aa that he coid cum be the makWf 
and for that cause he euterit in bjloksoff wafch 
aoe Abbot of GJeoaitne, oonoeraing the Abaoie, 
to tak the aamen in feu; bat, or he gubt the 
aamin performatt, the Abott deitt. And then he 
deli with ane Mtonic off the aaviiin Abacie, oafatt 
OQJd' coooterfitt the Abottis haodwntt, sokx afi 
the faaill ooov«ottii; and gaitt hkn oounterfiti 
tfaeir aabaari^taoneB. And oohane he had gottine 
(he aaTnen done, feiring ibait the Monk waJd 
TOweiU % he onossitt ane cairU, qnxhdlk they osUdt 
Cadmachaine. to atiok fhim) ; ana thane, for fier 
thai cairU bad reweUlit, he gairit has fader- 
broder, Hew of Barqnhonny, aooniae thas oaM 
lor thift, and' haog odm in Comragall. And sa 
the kndis of Qlenlnae waa conqneiat." I may aay 
thai recent leaearoh has shown the accimcy of 
thfls qaniDt story to be doabtfnl, bnt thai 
Kennedy tised fireasare we may well ima«bie, and 
thai he was qnite capable of the bc^HwJty laadl 
against him in the atoiy m ahown by the fact thai 
be, with a simdXar object in -view, rendered hdm- 
self famoQs in 1570 by hisiohomantaeaimentof 
the Abbot of OcsniaoeJ for ** qnfaan he fand ham 
obstinatt. ai Sast toSc ham and band him to ane 
fonme, aniJ aitt his hair leggps to ane garati fyr, 
and extireyTnilT bnnyt him thai he was eiver thair 
after onaqnill of his lefsfpa" 

Kinilose Abbey waa nrnved by the fail of its 
tower in 1574^ aind in 1650 Brodie of Lethan aold 
the moieziails for building CromweU'a citadel si 
Inveniiasa. Fadrms in (he netghboarhood also 
grew from ilt. 
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BeMilT PiiotT i« Md to }»v& been vised by 
Cromwell for too oame {mipooe ; be is aHoo oro- 
d^tod wiUi ih»ving neaoly destrored Obldiai^gliaJiL 
Piraoi7, of -wbkih the tower feU in 1775. 

It 16 to be remaiked that a mmipber of mooae* 
teries aink qoietiiir oot of sight at the RefortDa- 
teoD, aiui gmdoaUy onimihle away wkihoot any 
hlMtoncal ootAoe beong taken of them, till tbegr re- 
appear la ibe 19tli oeubmy aa rains wiibaut aaiy 
reoonl of bow they becaime ao. Such aire tthe 
AAibejB of Deir, IJimfeiniiliiie, 8weet!heart, Ool- 
KMB, PloBcaflden Pricry, sod Lindndan CoiUieee. 
We may take for ^rantod in their csae what we 
bwe recorded <rf athen aimilarly pkoed. From 
dooDmeotary eTidenoe it woiud mppeair tha/t 
dtortiy Tneviooe to the Befcrmoition, eccleotafltl- 
oal bailainga wei« faW&gr into diareipair. 

AJithongh the oatbedtue were better situated 
for presanvartion. being all taken over ae pttrtsb 
chxinsbeSy yet tney were affeoted by the same 
dea t ruotive elementa as the Abbeys, altboqgh to 
a less extent. 

The gteait OBAbedml of St Andrews was, owine 
to the am|»le aooommodation of the parUE 
cbopdiefl, 3iot required, and probably thos- 
allowed to faJl into diaieoaar, but Um oQnddtiioQ 
oannct faa^e been bad in 1635» during the period 
of ESpJaoopaoy, when its nertoration was piro- 
vdded for, bat unfortunately never canned oot. 
Its fate no dioobt arrived in 1649, when ParUa- 
ment antfaoriaed the Town Onmcil to nee aiU the 
ston«a of deoaimd baikJinin, walLIa, and dykes of 
the Ad)bey in fortifying the town, m we find the 
Gblhednu very rninoos in 1685. Another laotor 
of daamcnnbennenit betre la bad- ooneArootion ; 
alaeadiy in med!i»Tal times the church had afaowin 
fligtta of weaJmesa, vequiring the bobtvessing up 
of the north wall of the naTS, and under-boildiD^ 
4b atiflSen the central tower, which eventually 
fell, creating terrible havoa 

There ia no more pitiful ator3r than thait of 
ihe ma^fioent Gbthedta} of Elgin — etripped* of 
its lead by the Kegeot Murray in 1568 to suppA-y 
pay for the aoUMw. It loet its roof by a stonn 
in 1637. The beautiful pauiited tomber rood 
screen was sacrilegiously dcstowek} in 1640 br 
Gilbert Boas, the minister of ELgin, along witn 
other beorbananSi and used to make a gallery in 
a neighbonnng paiieih church; finally the cen- 
tral tower fell in 1711, bringing with it the nave 
and transepts. Aftc^ two oavtories of afDdna- 
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trlons flpoliataon, the raios w«re taken over by 
the BaroDB of Exchequer im 1816. 

It w sBAd that the mUe of EUgia, St AmdrerwSy 
and Abepd«eixt C&.ihiedz«ls were ^en down, uod, 
with the lead, ahipped to be aoid, hot that Uie 
Teseel contadzucg fhetn aank by a jodgment of 
the AliQ^di{^ty. 

Aberdeen Oeutiiadval w^a, with Klein, strsojped 
of its lead in 1568 by the Beoent Murray. The 
choir ia eejd to barve been tumoifihed at tihe Be- 
fonnation, when the other cburchee and mooaa- 
teriee were purged. Later on Cromwell is ore- 
^liitad with helpioff himeelf to the a. ones of the 
Chithedivi chofir aoMi Bishop's PaJaoe, wiih whaoh 
to make op hia fortifioaiiaoiia there, and that the 
miachief then done aerionaly weakened the abn^ 
men. a of the central tower. On the ad^vioe d tbe 
King'g arohidtect, operatdona were oommenced in 
1688 to erect baltiE«e6e8, but owing to the care- 
ieasneas of the workmen, who did not foUow oat 
their iostruotinxis, ihe tower fell and ruined the 
transepta, part of which waa tx>m down in 
1725 to aopply matordal for repaifa to Kinig'e 
Codlege. 

Here we baive io reoord' aziother piece of ahaiDie- 
fol vaiMkSdam. In 1642 the minister, a William 
8taE«ich?n, tore down the carved oak reredos of 
the high altajr, '^matchleaB within aU tiie Eiiia 
of So^dand/' in ord^er to erect therewkb an 
aboBnina^ion of a gaileiry. It ia flaiii tint the 
craftsman, honeat man, refoaed to put firat hand 
to the sacrilege, so the minister had to. 

Fortrcee Qeuthedirail was atrwped ol ita lead bj 
the Begent Mbrton about 1575, and waa not yeiy 
Tuinona in 1649, but ia aaid to have been in 
great part uaed up for Invemeas C&tadiefl. 

Tike Untie Oatbedrail of Dornoch waa bomed 
in 1570 dUiring a fend between the Monra^ and 
Mackays, and has been raatoired out of ezaebence 
in modem tunes. 

Brechin Cbthedrail remained little interfered 
with tUl 1806, when the tranaepta and side aisliea 
were removed to adlow of wjder aisiea being 
buiit to hold) galieriee. It haa now undergone 
TeMoration, 

BanbHaiie Oaithedral only fell into disrepair 
tliivmgH lack of fundb, the beantiful ataJ astd 
other woodwork remaininiff tiU about 1800, when 
a vagabond caretaker sold mnoh of it to the 
townspeople for making hxrsuinxpe. 

Dnnkeid Oaihedral ia said to have haxt iita roof 
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boroed off dnring tbe purgis^, bat whether aooi- 
deniaiUy or not we oaxmoi My. 

Ibna Oaitiiedivi wbb pnrgp&d with tbe otihen m 
1561, bat cannoi h»ve Men senonsJy heavaoA 
stmoiurallyy as CSuurles I. in 1636 HMtrocied 
£400 to be spent on repttiro. Whether Hm was 
dome or not does not appear, imt it ynm oin rains 
at the end of tJie centciry. We may remark tl&e 
aagnifioant fact the moet roanous porta are those 
nearest the roads aaad dykea. 

QliuffQw Cathedral baa a most interesting ve- 
oocd. It was piorged aJoBiff with the other 
cathedn^la, but so pttoad amd apprecia'^Te were 
tbe townsmen of tbeir fine architecture that they 
did their utmost to pireBervie it to posterity. 

On 21st AngQBt, l674, "The proTost-, baJdlies 
and ccyimaaJe with the dekynniis of the cmfta and 
divers utberis honest men of tb» toon, oonTenaod 
in the oonnsal hone " deplored the deoayed oon- 
dation of. tbe "hie kirk^ and aJtbooglh "nocht 
addettdt to the -apbolding and repairing thairof 
be the law yit oi thair owin f re wililis xmoom- 
peUdt, and for the zele thai bear to the kirk— aU 
•n ane voice has oonsentat to ane tazt and im- 
position of two hnmdredth pondis money.'* 
Other meetmn and scrapdne tooetber of money 
foBowed, with an a^ipeal to me Kiirg, resaJitin^ in 
the work being carried ont by instelments donn^ 
the followinf; fifty years, and vet the work so 
oarefoU^ pareservedl was in 1847 to be mangled 
by the igpsoiranice of a ^cyvemment depaffiment 
sod the pepveraity of tsimBss tiade-ridjaen vtsn- 
dsds, who, in opposition to the protests of archi- 
teots and men of taste, tove oown tihe ancienit 
Western* Tower and OonsLs^ory Hoose. 

These elements of deetniotion oontimie in onr 
time as forroeriy, but to a less ecctent, owojq^ to 
the amfU BoDinber of bmldiiDi^ still sorvi vrn g. 

As we hs/ve seen, the somth side of the okosbev 
hnihiiQ^s df PBUsiley Abbey wene damolisbed in 
1871, and jnat within tbe last thiiee years, 
and notwithstaaiding nniversail protest, tbe 
cbopch of the Gkay Fnars, Aberdeen, was 
deBaoJashed beoeose it did not harmonise 
with the gfaunn^ new baiULbiga of the 
Manisohal OoUei^. 1 cannot bat mentaon a new 
aad to drstiiQcticn that- has latdy arisen in the 
so-cadled' " Society for the Pppservation d Anoient 
BxcLldings/' which, incredible as it may seem, ap- 
parently takes Tipon itsejDf to oppose a^' lestoiratiOQ 
whsifsosveTy no matter how stutahle the badldliag 
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for mtoi«Uon or Ikvw troft^wortiij the awhi to&t 

«ntniit«l with th» work. Obe has coir to k»k 

at the •QooesBfal reBtarvAicB of 

CMkedna aad remflmlMr Uie 

fay tub 8ocM*7 to M0 Ivyw it f ajfa to 

tW •vonrehi mMnoo. 

In olomne, kt me remark on Ite bopefnl n^o* 
ol «D ttwaMiing in t e n e st in the graai ertietio 
and hiitoric 'vwe of oar eooleskmcBl ramaiai 
ea ehown by the neetormtion dliirizig the kafc 
deottde of wt nmtai of oar leidinff medivi^ 
obovcboi, inohiding the Gbtiiednk of Donbkne^ 
BroGhsn, and loim, usth the Abbeys of Pauley 
eod OdzQS, and eeveral flueUBr building. 
Mudh mnmt atill be done if we do i Miia io retem 
for posterity the few medittTal ohnrabes of im- 



nvtanoe stul oapaMe of mboration, for in 
destracteve cMmste thib w the ooiy way to 
tbev presfliTSitiion. 

We naye no nf^i to ory riume on the memory 
d our poorer aaad less enligfatened a aoes try f <r 
pp cnon ring to ih to few of the srtiriac tNMnres of 
medi»Tal tfanes kit in their hands if we am prs- 
paned to do no more to pvomrve to onr doeoeno- 
antB thoee few momunents stiU sa rvivin y in our 
times of enlightenment and nches more abon- 
dsnt than was even imaffined in tiie wildest 
oreams os onr sun^Wir ana poonsr pneneotssota. 
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FirrH Mextzng — 19tii FebroAfy, 1007. 

UBN AND SUPPOSED 0I8T POUND NEAB 
CAMiBUSBABBON. 

(Bt Datzd B. Mobbis.) 

At the meetjiig of the Society hM <m IBth 
April, 1906, there -wae exlxkbiied, thnoafph the 
Inindnoiw of Mr Bobert Foater, aa m ^K>h bndi 
beea f onmd a few deprs {Mreyioualy on tbe amid 
quarry beioxuring to mm, eitu»ted to tbe wetft 
of Birkhill HiODee, near Oixnbiubaanon. No 
iiian>tii0Q a^ppeam in the TieaieacitiooB of thait dbufae 
of the mm baini; exhibited, and it ia to remedy 
that -defect thai this note is aabmitted. The um 
'wtm preBeoted by Mr Foater to the Stakith. Insti- 
tiite, and tibe t£axiks of ihe dociety are d«He to 
him for hia generooa gift. It ivaB found abomt 
thme or four feet bek>w the surface, imbedided ui 
the aand. Thete wtm no trace of any ciat at the 
apot. The xrni meaanrea 64 iQchea hdigh, 6^ 
inoheB acnoaa the lip, 7^ ixMnes at ita meuteat 
%)readtii. and 2^ iinciMa acrasa the baae. The ez- 
terior of the Teeael ia luchly ocnamenied. Hie 
■idea are floted, and the wooile ia marked by a 
aeriee of abort atraight lines incieed, aome -ver* 
tical, aome horiaoiial, and others diagonal. 
The base ie flat, and the tbh stands steadily. The 
ahape ia 0ynuDetri<cad and garacefiuA, and the effect 
of the flotinff and line omameoiiation is Teoy 
beantrfoL The urn was broken by tbe woiik- 
men before it waa noticed, but it hae been so 
iveU pot toffeiber by Mr Bword thnt the fraotnre 
oan hardly oe obaerved. By tbe want of faeigbt 
ID proportion to ats width, and by ita omamenta- 
tion over the whole aoiTf aoe, the reilio wooM faflil 
in be plaoed ia that class of nnnia known as tOto 
"Food Veaael'' type, aaaociated with bnriaib of 
the bronae peonod, the purpose of which hu been 
ooqDoideKed to be that of Tseaefe pdaood beaode 
the dead with an offering of food aa a aoSemni 
sepolchmtJ rite. On the ctiier hand, the abeeooe 
of any evadenoe of burial beadde the am mig^ 
poort to its hiR<viifeg been of the oinenisy class, 
need for oontaining the ashes of a baman< body 
after cramaiion, aflthongh cineraiy nma are 
fumaHy of a taliler and more alender afaape. 

At the meeting at which the mm was ezUhifttod 
ft was mentioned that in the aame saad quarry. 
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bat some litde dittaaoe fpom the epot v/haee the 
nni me IooimI, the workmeo had oome upon m 
stone ehtb. and it wu thood^ that this migbt 
nyve to be a cut. Aoocrdiog^y, * Sew days 
liter, s luimber of the membeirB of the SooicAy 
aseeonUed at ibbe onaRy, and found thai the 
workmen Imd ber«a a la^ abh of atone lying 
in a perfeotlv horiaootal position, with iia imper 
sorlaoe two feet beiow the {maent snrfiaoa of the 
aodl. On the linh being niaed. careful seapoh 
waa made, but norfinniK was fonnn. Am the wock- 
Sng of the qnarcy face had come op to the ed^s 
of the stone, tlwre w«s an ezoeUeni seofakm of 
the mnnd. This showed qnfte dearly that the 
aiab had been laid in datobed earth, in fact a 
bole had beton dng down into the sand of the 
100 feet Talaed beaoh, and the stone had been 
laid flat watb foroed earth bekiw and aHi i>ninii. 
Hi^ Btone {NRyved to be a whinatooa, and waa of 
an mmaaal shape for that kind of rock. H waa 
a flattened cnbe (if the ezpiveaaon may be nasd). 
measuring almost exactly three leet lon^ ana 
three feet broad by one foot deeo. One ei^ waa 
artiflciaUy becdcen acroaa, and all the otther sor- 
faoes weope natonal. Thene waa no tiaoe of ice 
markings, and the atione looked as if it faa^ been 
brooght from the Pctoaoae or King's Park di&%, 
wneve six4i bocudiers ahonnd* The optfuon waa 
formed that the stone had been phi'ced an posi- 
tiioni br the hand of man, beoanae (1) of its per- 
fectJy borisontal poeiiion>; (2) its bein^ placed 
among foroed earth ; (3) the artiAaiBl firactaupe of 
one o! its sides wi^^ the object of ehapdng the 
dab; and (4) the ahsenoe of any a{)parent eeo- 
logical oanse for tftie anpearaaoe of each a block 
ox whinstone among toe fine sand of «bhe nased 
beach. The stone was probably the bottom etons 
of a cM, all the othera hannng been xemovied 
along with any bones or ran which the oiet may 
faaTV origiinaJly oontainedl Being so near tM 
surface, the upnspt and'' coveri'Ug ctonee of the 
cist wooldi wkdHy oome in contact wSth the 
niloDigh or spade, and may for thas reason have 
been r emoved' long ago. 

It m intereatinff to noto that in the immediate 
Ticanity of th^ fidd! whene the wm tatSf slab weUe 
dnaooTered thene have been vairioTie di s ooveriea 
of a simdlar nature. At the meetmg of the 
Society on 4th Pebrnwry, 1879 (Trans., vol. L, 
fM^^ 13-21)^ Mr A. F. Hn^ohisMi read a paper 
on a stone cist which bad been found in Obney 
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Park N'UZBoiy ifbe pre v k w s moatih. Q; vnm im- 
bedded in A ffnivA momDidy eoul neeied on a 
Btraitain of fine nnd. The cist -was eDtue, and! 
oo being opezied, yns ioami to contedn ibe flk«le- 
ton Off a maai, bolt no mma or other re&lcB wetie 
fcMxud. At the Society^a xneeiioff belld on ^ad 
"Majpoh, 1880, Mr HotofadaoKi vead a piper oit a 
atone cdat foond in the 0aDnd«a ci Borkiuill Hooae 

g'nams., toL XL, paigee 48^60). It ooatftadsued 
aigmeDitfl of a fannnn body, aiKl an Ton, meafiur. 
ing 5 JDobea hisgh and 6 tnohes in diameter, oonna- 
mented ivitb sig-iaig lines. In ihia papiiar It&r 
Qatcdijaon ariated thaib be bad been iaionned by 
Dr liuBobebt of BirkbiU that a eRnxUaar dJBCov«vy 
of a graYO and remaioa bad been made somei 
yeeins ocfbre in a naiiiff aroaxnd' on ibe west aide 
of BirkbiH Haaee. Mo- Foeter informs me thait 
a dat "wvus ddaoovei^ about twenity years ago in 
the sand qiiairry adjoiiDin;;^ Dooglaa IWiaoe, con- 
tamiiog eoi urn which, unfoptiuKitely, was hroken 
by the workmeai. The f la^pnentei vnsce taken to 
the Smith Institnte, bat it n? not known whether 
the late Mr OroaJl snooeedad to reoonfltmotonig 
the Yesael. 



OLAY VESSEL FOUND IN RIVER FORTH. 

(Bt David B. Mobbis.) 

Mr John E. Shearer exib&bi<t8 to-night a day 
veasel of ancient appearanoe which was found 
recently in the bed of the river Fosth, a abort 
dtiatance above Qai^ginmock. It w«6 ddscoveired 
by two pearl fiahera, named John Yatea and 
AUfned Yatee, in the coarse of thedr operations. 
They state that ihrmeaiDo of the hoUow tube whtLohl 
they <DBe, they observed it lynng at the boittom of 
the atream, which at that part is deep and alow, 
and took it out, and iitm is oonfirmed by the 
fact that tihe veaseil ia nearly fnll of oompreasad 
red clay and fragments of shells. TIm men sbill 
TOtain the ownerSidp of the veeseil, bat they have 
aiUowed Mr Sbeaper to exhibit k, to ocnr Socvety. 

The veasel, which is in an almost nnbroken 
condition, is 5^ xtKihea ia height, 6^ inches acsoss 
(he lip, and 6 inches in dianiieter at its preatesb 
width. Ihs lip measapea half an au£f. In 
form the Tesael is nearly giobodar bat for the 



lim and it» 43^^ cotward carve tofvante it. 
It ia temed of a dhvk-ooioand nete cr dagr, 
and as cntiroly moRiameiitoa. Ita apeoial 
peoHxlianiy is ita roonded bottom. Sknaii, roaad- 
DOttomed umai, oompoaod of dark, bani-lMlDad 
liaabe are i» Sootlaotia ji&imaij f oond ataocutod 
wilii ohambered eakna. 



QBDLOGIGAL NOTE ON BE8EBY0IB AT 

NOBTH THIRD. 

(Bt Datid B. Moitxis.) 

AreaervodrfortbeBiDZ^Iiof Qra^enKratli 10 at 
proaent in oourae of OGiiataraction at tbe lioUKyw 
tA thfi ootime of the TiT€r Baomock between Ncotii 
lliixd FWrm and the Sancfaie oraga. The diatnct 
is one of oonaideraible fleokwicai interest, and it 
ynm tibomif^ poasihle that toe operaitioo« of tihe 
eogineeirs mj^t briitg aome anteTestipg infarma- 
tkm to light. So far notiimg of porticulair inter- 
est haa eaMfi\g<ed| bat it may be worth while to 
rooond tihe facte. I am mooh indlebted to Mr 
John A. TumbuU, the obliiging manager, for grr- 
KDg me Uke o^portoniW of examining the woniB, 
bmL for hia kindmeM dming my noent visit. 

The oatBtandmg featooree of the soeneiy Biee 
the ma^gpiiifioent Jane of the 8anich4e cliffs on tibe 
otne side, and, aome diatanoe aiway on ihe other 
aide, the oorreapondine faoe of the Muxtram^baH 
difFs. with, the kanno<uc flowing between. Ibesa 
tiwo lines of olLffs are of simimr ongin, in fact 
they are pontdona of the same imtxnsiTe maaa, only 
the Sanchie cra^s bwve been throat toFmad for a 
ddstanoe of a mile by two great fanlta or {lae- 
tupes, one indicated by the oooirae of the Ban> 
nock where it flows neatneat tiie difF, and tihe 
oiher indicated by the hollow throc^ which 
the ert;ipeani fk>wing from Lodh OocJter and the 
Toad paas bellow Craigqnarter Farm. Underlying 
the intmsive dolerite of the Saufohoe difFs can 
be seen thie stratified beds of the carbouiferons 
limestone serriea, iaidtiding the MnrrayehaH lime- 
stone. Beftow them lie the opper or cement-stone 
beda of the caldferona sandstone aeriea, and 
these paas downfwaxds into the inter^beddea por- 
phyrite of which the sreater portion of the 
Toudx HiJls, and, indeed, of ih& whole pjateen 



ioming the Obupm Ftf]0 and lEiioAry HiJk^ 10 



In tbe oomw <rf cpenAaons ai tlM imw r wri r a 
deep trenoh faM been out into iti» porphsyrH^ to 
be mkd "vvvtih pioddfo clay to form Hm enxbuak- 
meot. llna cnttdivg bae ^xoe io a depUi of 91 
feet »t iihe deepeet pert, aatd extends aanm tbe 
TaJOey for a dietaiice of 2,356 feet, tibiia ezpoB- 
ing a magnifloftnt aeatitom of tiio stnia, -wibkai I 
haw ezamiDed from time to time. I thoK^gfat it 
that the porphyjite migibt bav« ibeeoi out 



4fiircios)i 9J0A dhe iiiMlierilyms^ rode exposed, bat 
ibis £bs mot ihsmeiiMd. Indeed aerveind borea 
luwe been pnt down fvom tbie bottom of the 
(ziBikcb, and in thia way a diepth of 133 feei 6 
incfaeB bae beem neaobed, witboiit tcfocinag aoo^ 
otber Tock than tbe pospbyrite aod eosocdaitea 
beds. Tbe ooicb of rode Temoved by tbe diamond 
bote are piteeerved, and g^ an ezodlent idea of 
tbe aiirata. The TOck ia tbe oidinary poipbyrite 
of tbe diBbrkt, and ea unial 'vnriee very oon- 
audfifaUy in teztoare and baodnees. At some 
places it ia eoH and maayy at others britoLe, asMi 
aomeiimea band*. The oiTatele, -wihabh am 
somerooBly aoattered thougjb itbe ma^, aie very 
haig» amd of a doll wiiite oolonr. The enmmmd- 
ing maitriz ia of maaiy ahades, indodiiiff bright 
atetesLf pdnk, metallic blue, dnli panpfe, dairk 
mawa, and black. At some plaoes the fresbhr- 
ont ircck Bbsoms a distnlict tendency to apbercody 
Btrncbisre. It ahoold be boorae in nund thttt the 
porpbyrite 19 a voiloanic rock wbicb was pomred 
OT«ar tbe sorfaoe in a molten form and ooosoli- 
dated as it cooled. The i^reaAer portiion of tbe 
diatsrict ia formed of a soooeaaion of such laTai 
flkywB, one on tbe top of tbe ot^her, and tbda ia 
tbe enxlanaitaon^ of the peodliair appeafraace of 
tbe zidfle above Gairgannock, where the altoma;- 
tions of diff and eiltope, cdope and diff , roairk tbe 
SDcoeeaive flows of molten- yoicanic matter. In 
tbe tarendi at tbe waterwanca tbe soooeasi've bekia 
can be taracedi by -tbe tUmggy and broodated- ^Jera 
wfaaob aepasate tbe one nom the otber, theae 
marking the pEnneB of qnickest coding, and aibo 
Che ianas aloog wihioh a oertadm amount of fric- 
tion took place. The revolt s that tbese layvon 
9re extremely aoft aiid friable, being so aoft, 
e^en at a ooattDderable deptb, and when freahly 
cut, as to be «asily boiiilowed ont with tive point 
ol a «iick. The poipbyrite beds are of eactaeinely 
kreigokup Btroctmret, and it ia difficult td traoe 
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tbeir sequence at differont poctiaia of tfaa 
ont4]iii«. Tihflm m a geiMnd dip tanamdB tb» 
eaa^, oat 4^ TKioitf lBr7«rB thin out «niii dino- 
pear, aad, otbeni take ib«ur pfaoe. Tbo mt 
iiedi Tary in tiiidnwp f ram two tfMhc» io Mnrerai 
feet. Uocanonaliy they ewell oat to over tea 
f«et, and partQi&e of tbe natiipe of ycAcstdc ash. 
Tbe hafim of joDctkm of the soft and hand beds 
abow an ionvffiiLairliy-waved ootline. Tlie por- 
pihjnnt» ia eviaenoe oi a period of intenae Ydl- 
canic activitjr in oential SootJand durii^ the etga 
of the cal/cilenooB aoidatoiift. The onfioea f lom 
which the lavas were emitted irere in the aooth- 
weat, towarda Kifayth and Finttry, wbovo the 
roioatms beda aittam a thidcywa of over a 
thoaeand; feet. These fpndnuUy thua out 
tofwairdB fitirljo^ tikedr Jaat appeuanoe bednK sit 
Grajgforthj whale at Obuaewayhead they nave 
eniimy dKappeaied. Tlie poq^hyntes ahooUl 
not be oonf need with the more leoeni i n i r u a i ys 
doderitea forming the Stoohae, Pclmaiae, King'a 
Park, Stilling Cbatle and Abbey Gnaig dl£ns, 
which are ToAcaaic maaaee of tertiary age thirst 
in between pre-existing beda of rock, b£A ocxjkd 
wothoai ever ooming to the surface at all. Tba 
slopes of the "vaJley have a coating of boolder 
day, bat it has been cut into ody to a Biigbb 
extent. The haogh of the Bannock, which will 
form the bottom of the veservoir, oonoMs of 
freah water adin-vium. 

Thoa diatrdot ia deacnibed in a qoNnt bat ez> 
tiemedy interestaniit paper submitAed to ihs 
Wemeriao Society hy Laemtenant-Oolonel Imrie, 
F.B.S., in 1812. He aaya "The general aorfaoe 
may. in the atritoteat language, be denonunatod 
hignly nnchiliBted. Pts eivf ace majestioaiUy por- 
tzava the Bay of Birsnay after a w € B te m (^lie, 
and its high mrdiahiitioDa f oilow each other in 
regoilar soooeaoon." He gives a beaniifiii draw- 
ing of the MmmmhaM cliff with a geok»ioail 
section of the wiawlyioig atmia, and the i^ioils 
paper ffrv'M erridenoe of Tety careful xnveeti». 
tioii of the natonil f eatares cif the diatnot on Ae 
part of the aothor. The paper ia, howiever, 
pTadtioaJly aitent on the poiint which conoeina ns 
to-night, nameily, ihe abractixre of the fXNphyr^ 
He seems not to haive diethMaiahed the intnBrve 
dolerite of the Murmysbalf aad S^ioohie crsf^i 
ftrom the adjoining inter-bedded porphyiite. Tbif 
are cilaased together tmder the term "tnap," m 
name applied in the earlier days of geologsr to 
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Toloanio xocks of aJi Idndtoi Cdkxnei Imrie dia- 
oaaM0 Umbi tbetoties o< the FLutonist* izid 
Keptnmdffto; Umh aot onOby eacitioc; grettt jntareot 
fai 0Biolo9cai caroftes, but ottUBing nroob diflcaauon 
among all yem n o m of intoUectonl |NMtonaois. 
fiboietgr alt ttbait time -was c ttvi ded into iwo gw M M b 
oamps nndep tbe riTal baooen of Hntton and 
iWcamer. luo ooncfonon oi 1110 pspor m ifomi 
^pBcAsn^. *' I, hovww, cBnscit bora mfxun fxDoi 
addaiDg one movs obnrvsitiaD relaitiTa to die ox- 
traut^ iMbd ^ffoclt wJiiolx ft Tbotent* wnport of 
thmy lin «aoi>o||f leada to, and ivihjdi I am oar- 
tarin mnat iia>T8 oacn ohaop viwi and TC^gpdbted fax 
•dl imiMurtiBa ^ebilq^ats. Where tbe too keen 
and eotiwva^Bni aapcmt (rf tfaeoxy baa canepi iiiy 
and -where pcejadioe faas takfen root, ire most 
fcad' adieu to aJi candid ffaoJoaicail deatsniptaon. 
Not that! I here mean to allege toat adl deacBibana 
of OBofegioai a cwiMtty, iMi(£r theae isoflDeDoea, 
noiSd into n t iopialLy mulead; fcot maa^of tham 
itny into enror wrlimut ther tliemBaKM benxii^ 
KWBM of thev ffiTinff falae Mcriptoiona. Tbeir 
miirids ttre -wamd w i fl wai t tbeir knowing it; and 
tbnr janndioed eg^ aee dU objecia atonnd tbem 
TeJlow, and the^ dMonbe aoootddagfj. Beasoo- 
ing and argjomeut moKj then be dpopt; aa the 
atpuuuly' ptiejildioed muid 10 nlot to be oomvixioed^ 
«rv«n tiy a clear demonatnttion of trnOv." 



AN OLD DEED OF LOCAL INTEBEBT. 

(By W. B. Obox.) 

The dooniniRH i now j Modoged was wbA 60 ma 
Jaat antamn by Mr John Vennn, hkm. aecieteiy 
to the Haiwick AivhiBQilogioai Socaetiy, who had 
notioed that it ooDtained tbs name of Jlohia 
Obwane, and tUoaght it might pqpoite to be of 
aome locail interaat. Mt Veninn antihbriaeid ma 
to offer it to thaa SocMty if we cased to acospt 
it, and thia, I thSaiAc, yon wJH ag^ne wv(h ma 
we ehall be AA to cb, and to owibam oar ofxdia] 
thanks to the donor. Tbe docfoment, aa yioa 
will see, is beaicrtiMIjy wtritten, and wonthy of 
preaarvatioo on that aooocuit alone. It is ahm 
remwrimbLe for Ha length, meaaonng no kaa thkai 
15 feet ali bmt two ftnbea. It ima the ooatom 

o 
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^f ]ftw*jfns in ihto MvvniMnth. ocntoxy. tk> wbiok 
tha* died betaicp, iBBftead cl wntioi^ kgal docn- 
Aienta ol this deMriptioD on both iMies of fo^D- 
cised paper, to wnto tiuem <m one side ooly, and 
lieahi ■ 



0Dm the flueetai togertiber end-w«>yB, ao that they 
nariJo » it>U of mom or kas lenmL I have aeeB 
some pvetiy long doonmenti of » ounilar kind, 
bat this v the longest I h^ye met wifth, and aa m 
ptat is wantiiig ai^ the top^i it mast hbve benai 
still ioDger irfaen oompMe. Unfortnmaieliy, the 
miaauvg part coDtaioed the date oi the deed, bat 
jatd^^to% from interaal evidenoe, it vma pxobihl!^! 
-WTJtieD about the year 1655, oertaiakly not earlier 
than 1653. It is interesting to us ia SUriiDa 
beottose it obows the wealth of the f onzkcber oi 
Ccywanei^ Hbspdtal, and also how that weaith was 
inoraaaed by moi^gages en the estates of needy 
iandh»ds. Althkyogh the estate in this case is 
on the Bocders, the names of ihe oa'utioniers for 
the boTTowsrs are aJU those of gentlemeDi in onsr 
own neighbooBhioiod, some of w&m probalbly bad 
had leason* to apply to Jehm Cbwane for aaaisU 
anoe, andi were aiUe to teoommend hun as a 
money4ender to thedr friendB. It wtill be seen, 
howerver, that there was a {amilv connectiKm 
between tbe Laird of Edkuun and his ladty and 
the sureties for Oowane's bond'. (HaTJng waded 
throngh this formidabile-loioddn^ legal dmmmenit, 
which mi^ht 'have been easi^ <^nd€nsed into say 
a yard' length, instead of five yards, I safamit 
an abstraot cif thie infonnaitk>n it oontaons. 

It appeaas to be an extract decree of the Lords 
of Council and Seasdon agadipst Alezandjar Sbost, 
eldest son and hear of OEtptain JiOhn Short, whose 
father, James Short, marraed Agnes Gowane^ 
John. Oowane's sister. On the de&th of Alex- 
ander Cowans, her other brother, who soooeeded 
<<o John Obwen's estate in defanlt ocf laiwfnl hsiBe, 
her scm, Cbptain John Short, was served heir 
to his uncle, and was soooeedisd fay hns son Alex- 
ander, who tamed ont a great waster of his 
snleDdid* inheidtaoicff, and Mtenilly ran thsoqgjb 
the weel/th ajoaamnHated fay his grandnnde. A 
deed ezeciNt«li by Gaptain John Short in 1644, 
and embodied i!n thos long ro£L narrates the 
transaotions to wbioh it refers. From tUs deed 
we Jeoim that in the month of Jnly, 1620, a oon- 
tiraok or agreenveDit was enteoied into between Sir 
John BMmonstonm of that ilk, with express con- 
sent and aasent of Dame Anna Stirling, then Isto 
«poase, on the one nsrt, and John OowaiM, eikket 
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ivwf qI son of tbe deoeiBeed AkAew (kmwm, mer* 
chanb biup^jieav of dtirlniig, on thiB otiher pacifey 
wbeineby fior Jolm lold and amniffhed to Oofwttae. 
for tiho omn of 12,000 merks, an anxDnalraDt ol 
1200 marks to be inpdifted forth of th« kniik and 
bttony of Bdnam, and ki -wwiaziidioe oertaan 
other deaNlB ibeOooppg^ to Sir Jolm irare ooB v e y wi 
to Ckywaiie. Tkm ooDtxact "was eimply a vaoat^ 
IpEt^ or bond beaiinig lOper oent. tulcsesL on tba 
«fltote of E^dnam, ineaar Ejabo, and* Uie catiiiQnera 
ior Sir John Ekhnonstoim aoMi his -wife -were Sir 
ArohibaUd dfaLrJanff of Kedr, Sir John Muitov- of 
Toochftdam Sir iftyhn Stdiilinff of Oandien* and Mir 
WUHam Edinon«tonn of Anohitertyre, af terwaisla 
minaster of the pansh of EiiliiKiidock. After John 
Oywane's death, Mb bitytiber aod heir, AHeocander 
Cbwane, -was d^y mfeft in tbe annnalirenib 
ooverod by this Ixmd, on a precept of saaine 
oranted by Asadiperw ESdnxmatoion (son and bedlr ol 
SSx John, who had also died m the interval), 
wtithi adinoe and oonecnt of Jonet Lavroun*, TjB^d^ 
Ednam, has mother, iviho must h&ve been hiiii 
fa6h«r*0 seoood wife. By an acmdttanoe and 
^ddscharge diafted 20th December, 1635, Alexander 
Oowane mJlje^ed the bete and exeoiatozfi of th«i 
formeF oantioneni of all oUagationB imd^r the 
bond, and John La^wm ol Humihiie, ptobabily 
the nuthier of Lady EkHnam, and Mr William 
Oockfcnm of Vogrie, becanie «areties in their 
piace. Qd the l&h. December, 1638, Alexazuder 
Oowane oibtadned a decree of podudiog and ap- 
prising agaiiiBt the abore-mentdaned parties m 
oonflBaTience of the anoaalrent bdmc in arrear, 
the ultimate reeult of wiuich waa that Ouptain 
Jk>bn Short, on anooeedEnig to has uncle's estate, 
was inf e{4> in the haA and baroniea of Ednam 
and MeUerataoe, and otheni. In viiitae of atom 
infeftment^ Ouptain Short ga-ve Andrew Bdmon- 
stoon and hi« mother, and their tenants, wann- 
ing to Texaofv<e, and obtaaoed a decree aigadnat 
them on 2im1 December, 1642. Ab this oritioail 
eCajf^ a friend of the Edmonstonn family came 
to their rescue. This was Robert Bailiie of Wal- 
flfton, who satisfied Oa;ptauii Sboit's dadms aood 
obtained' fftom him a daspoei ta aa and reei|pattion 
of the landis in qoestion in his own name, where- 
npon the decnee of pOiinding and apprasini^ was 
revoked. This d^spositioD in favour of Boberb 
BaoDie is dated 17th January, 1641, and on M 
Janoaiy, 1660, Bai'Hie conveyed them bade ^ 
the EdmoDStonDB, if I am right in sumnmvn^ that 



tli«7 neM the puwu ac a in th« actioo mlemd to. 
Hm naoMi of the pArtoee, "wiiddi iMNild aiipear 
iv the besiming of ik» dieed, «ro noi w& yiaJ tfBd, 
•nd ilMraiora one CMwnot Im 01m upon thw pOMib, 
Bni aanrenthr th0r» Iwd faMii no knl iM i Um - 
4i(tt ofGbpteui JoAttflbort'B dMpoBstaon toSttiie 
befion Ub ctetfa, and hm md and heir, Ataajador 
8boit. reioaiag to oooMot to the se^iHtnitaoi^ 
ifa» EdmoBsUmnt wen oompefl«id to cadae an 
•efaioii acainat him. ffiiorl mada the lame de- 
feooe that ha had mfe ban wt^Umnd bear to Uia 
fcthcBT, biit» tha ptuwms mn aUo to nodno^ 
Mft aabnct of (be retoor, dated 17tfa Apxifl, 1663, 
and the Lonte of OboDoit and SBanoti aoooraa^g^ 
d acwr n a d ' uk their Utwar, and onhdaeii Oapfcain 
flhontVi diBpoubniB to Bobn^ BlaJiDaB to be in* 
aerted and iMitonad to the bodkm in pnpeft 
Icvm, and to mre the atrength of m decne hgr 
the Oonit a^Mnat Shog^ €ha dateoder. 

Ab ehowioff how impottant an old deed, tank' 
ing up catfoul J, aa tlaa cne haa dnoie, mty be- 
oome ao » -way qnato afiari iiom iim odtatoal por- 
poae, I may atato that fton tbe inforinatioii 
sjleaned fiom the docmnenti betoe yen, I hav» 
besD aUe to aunplieiiMBt tha famdy faMtonea of 
Otfirtms nod iBdiPOiiatoiML In the Ejsit B ook , 
Sir Archibald Storitog of Keir (1688-1630) hi 
atated to batve had a dang^iitor by fam aaoond wifo 
named Anna, or A^ea, who reoerved an annnal- 
Tent oat of the knda of Ounboabaivon in 1613, 
bat notfajsg move aboot her aeema to faat^e been, 
known to the edatop, the Uto Snr ¥^Iiiiam 
Franer. There need be no haaitotaon in identi- 
f^ang this Aona; GffaiHine aa the finat wife of Sir 
John EdmonBtoaa of thai ilk, whkh aatiafao- 
torijy aocKyaata for her father, and alao Siiir Jolbn 
BUrlnnff of Gaiden, her bfofcher, heaof GMrfaonena 
in John Oowane'a bond, la the pedli^groe of the 
Iklmonaionea of tbub illk, given is the Anwndir 
to the "BdmonsbonaB of Dontreath," tiie kin 
IKr ArchSbaJd B im on a tone gi'viea SSr John on^ 
cne wife, the Janet Lawaon menticned to thSi 
deed'. Anna Stiriing ia mknown aa Lady 
EdoMnatone, psobaUy beoanaedhe died yoong and 
had- no ftuniiqr. Sir Jchn Morm of Tonofaadam, 
who had reaeivod the honDar of Imgblhood from 
Jam(?n VI. shorkiy before the dato of Ootwane'a 
boodiy in w^hkh he waa oom of the oantkom, was 
alao oonnected hy marriage with the fiist wife of 
Bar John Edmonatone of that iSk, humtg m&rwMi 
for hia finst wifo bar enot, Barbana StUrfiog, 



irtib is aJtoeeiber omitted from tbe pedigree d 
the lamiiy In the Keir Book. She also dafed 
yoiang, -wiihoot iasae^ irthluQii is no dkxiibi t^ re*. 
4011 we has been foii^oiteii. Sir Jofan Mitonor 
wa« ProvoBt of Staridng from 1604 tp 1600, Mdl 
irsv Ofwnmieaaopiar for 8taliD0Bbur« ia tbe Ooo- 
YeotioD of EfltBfta, eqioa^lent to Member of Per- 
iamenb xiowedMP*, ia 1600, end agMn in 162&. 
Tbe B07. Mr WTlBam Edmongtooae, tlie toacdk 
oamftkner mentioDeli in OmiMDe'e bond', -irae ai 
igrtuidlBOii d JamiM Edmonetoine o>f NiewioOy ft 
natmral' eon of 9r Willilun EkbnoiiBtoim ef Dnir- 
treaib, who f eU ait Elodden. He acquired th« 
lands ol Cbmb u s w aBaoe, near Doibki, and mm 
SDcoeeded in tbe vaeaMij at Kilmadook by hm 
«oo Jolni, whoee {pMat-f^randnn, WiUiam ESdmon* 
0tone of Ounboewadkoe, -wae the oonetroctor of 
oar famone Back Wa3k. It wiJII be eeen, tbere- 
io«e, tbat thur old deedi, an addM&on to ite oon- 
wectAm with John Oowane, bM ft looaJ iotenati 
wbidk amply entltlee it to preaeryaitioii in the 
jKTohivioa €u our Society* 



PLAfiTEB CA6T OF INgOBIPTION 
ON "MAR'S WORK.* 

(Bt W. B. Cook.) 

Ibe membeiB of tfab Boodiety oannot fail to be 
mtified by the aononncemeolt that ''Ite*! 
Work" ia heaaoefo r th to be tonder the oharf^ of 
iAne Goiveimmcnt, and wBi be p iq a p r ve d bv the 
Boajnd of Wbrks Tnder tbe novieiooe oc the 
Anoient Mommieots Acts. The Corporation ia 
entdiUed to credit for taking advanta|pe of the 
-onportmiity offered them for the tranaferenoe. 
After tbe Town Wall and King'e Park experi- 
enoe, there ie no aaying what might have beoome 
of " Jfor'a Work" mder eome fvtnre Town Oonm. 
cO with a taarte for new boildintt, and it ia well 
tbe temptatton to meddle wdifch tibe fine old etrac- 
tnre at the bead of Broad Street ahonJd be foai 
<0v«T removed. A gpood deaJ has been written 
about the Beffemb Mto'a "liodgiuig," and thi« 
Socaeiy hae had the pleaanre of marmg two 
fiapeni open Jt by ihb late Bailie RoooBJld, wboao 
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oaroinl and oamcMoMaim 'wwdc adirajB oom- 
maiidi Mfeoiion aod catoem. Mr John Small and 
Ut J. 6. Flemfag harr^ vbo d»votod oonadlBaiA9 

0todj to thii inbeMBftong adifiod, and iheir dmw- 
Sagi «nahle tw to reanae wha^ it "wm when tfa 
fonned a paJntiii rasidcBioa. I cannot faalp 
4iiiiiikiDg^ hawerrer, that oootinned kwaatieBtiQn 
noQkl yieSkl rtiU moie aatiafactoy reanlta^ for 
there aore aevwad important pointa with regasx) 
to which ftdd'itignat iarfum i ai iaD: would be wed- 
oomed. It would, for example, be a great dia- 
oorveiy if tiw avcfaateot emplorjred hy i& Benitt 
to dnsum hia faouee were jdantifieid. Some iMa, 
eapaciailly am to onnmeoi, may haTe be«n taken 
iiom the PaJaoe in StirUnc tiastfe, but thera is. 
TeaHy no amttLasitgr in tba oltijrle d bnUdix]^. 
Theve waa no French archibect in the Kinj^a aer- 
Tioe in 1670, at which date James V. bad beeo 
dead for a qfoarter of a oesoitasy, and Jafenas VI. 
waa only- ixm yenra kM, 1b it not poaaifale thntt 
BootJaaiQ had both an aichatect who coadd plam 
and maeona who ooold build an ornate mananon- 
booae as wtSl aa ai pSanii-kioking cha{Md!? Mr 
filmall, wdio had a good knowledgia of old Soottdahi 
arcbiitectiire, wao of opinion that '* Mar'a Wciic **" 
waa of nalti've deaiiai and exeootion. BailSe 
Bonaild' atabes that the EaaA of Maar'a house was 
oommenoed to be brait aiboat 1667, and oom- 
odeted before hia deaitb in 1572. Tbe first date 
nere muat be wnooag, becanae the Burg^ Begiater 
of Saaiiies ahowa i&t tihe site was not pocK&nad 
till 1669, and it is doabtfoil wftiether the man- 
sioD was finished at the Begent's deatlh in 1579. 
At anyrate, be did* not doe tSiere, as Mr BonaiJ 
anggieTfav maiy fattve been {NoaaLblie. bat lun StiriJii^ 
Qaitle, of whflcsh he waa hereditary keeiper, as 
weSil as gav«iroor of the yonn« Ismg, Ttia date* 
1670 on the front of the bnijCdiniemay be the 
year it waa begiim, and tlbe date 15y2 on a Q^obpb 
belonginfc to Mar'a Wbtk, and now boilt into ai 
bonae in Lower Otai^, majy mark tlie tdhie of thn 
Be^entVp death. Veity likely lihe manfldon took 
more than two yeara to boiM. bnt that it waa 
fitniiehbd andl oocnpo^wl in certaan^ as docomenta 
are recorded beadnif; to be written and aig^edl 
witibui ite wafUa. "Hie original town house of 
the Earls of Mar waa tbe honse at the foot of 
Board Street in which a tablet has been maerbed 
Brtatin*? that it was the xmra&iy of James VI. 
After the ereotdkm of "Mar'a itadkpja^'' tt be. 
oame the prof>eity of Alexander EiakxDie of Oogar^ 
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brotber of Hbm BoBeot, and fatli«r of (ibid ftnffU 
Eurl of EeUie, aod aa i&0 member of the IMdno- 
fanuilj ^ ooBesoiaD of the DoadiiaOBai Moviae- 
tery rnnn m Prior and OonyeDb on tiie eye of 
tike BefoTmaUoof, tihe Bqgemt ihttd aa> exoeiHeDt 
fraAiry to draw from, even if he dsd nob tondb. 
Oamboflikennietib Abbt/y or the Qbivoh of tho 
Gbeyfrain. There -wbb, tberefope, ample MBflon 
for the defmecatoiy inscrip^iions on toe lontQb' 
ci the tower doors, and pxob«b1gr the defian/t one 
over tibe aroirwaiy at tbe back m» oat becaoBO 
tbe pcrUHo were not pAaoated hy tihoee m fxcnt. 
Tbe oarvod omanMinta on fhe fai^adie of tlie 
bojiijdmg are a remarfcaMo f eoUne, anil eome of 
these may be regarded aa ezp<DeaBiTe of lojyaJiti^ 
to Kiziig James and) lov« for Lady) Mar. Mr 
Iteming aeeme to h&ve a notion thait tbe dnitiai 
"A,*' endTded fay a oonmet, is tbe ini1>ial of 
" an old ^ - -. 



form of speQin^ tIbe family 
name. fa<ab tJiiene can he litftile doafat at afaandji for 
AnnabeUa, Gooatese of Mar, -wihile tbe otiber 
oraamentaii "A/* if Mr Fleming is rjg^ an re- 
omsentdDig it ciosBed wiitb a star, -was poniniblsr 
intended to mdicaite tibe Oocmbesa'a anooriaiF 
^eeamgB, tbe star of Mumgr. Witb regaiid to 
ttiie fispres on -whidh tbe caaived pilHaTa rest, the 
iate Mr J. Q. Murray, artdst, "too ibad stndoed 
tbe«e deoorations doAHy, sagnKsted ifibat if tbey 
bad all been penfiect, tfttey migint barve been idea- 
tcfied ae i^efmaeiiitdnig some ckussioal ^^bory' or 
national le^^end, bat tbey are now so mubiiuubed 
(bat it ia bopelefls to attempt to deoipber their 
meaning. 

One of theoe, No. 3 on pibbte 11 of Mr Smadl's 
'*0]d Stirling," and No. 10 in the Uab of 
socdptared fifpres in Mr Fleming's kutest VKok, 
is dbsoribed oy the kitier as " a beadlcas figuiro 
holding an open book in botb hands witib an un'- 
deciptbeiPRble intfozption on its pages. Ho £b 
doUied in a pdaan dooblet with sborb skii^ and 
laoed cfoSs, 07«r ^^diich is drawn a abort ^leovei- 
ftess oloak or nnntie. The few letters do not 
compose themsel'vies to tbe words ssdd to be on 
t^ open TMige, ' A Bervel of Love Orym,' bat tbe 
reading from tbe fi^rare's position is diffiooifit.'^ 
Mr Fleming aisparaitly refiens to Mr SmaiU'e re- 
presentation d tbe inscription as it appeared to 
hSm, althoQgh this is not eftated, bat be is some- 
whi^ unfair to Mr GfmeOl, who. to my know- 
ledge, OKyanted a ladder to get a doser view of 
the open book, and, in point of fact, shows it 



noM oonvotly tl»a ^fir Itl«ming does. Mr 
QumH totmA ouy ooe fetter— a— Km tiie left-ta^l 
page^ «ird on the rk^ii^atfid p«ge be maAe oat 
&BTSL in tbe finii one, zvovt in the •soond, 
And OBTX in the ket Hn«, which, I mny mj, 
mft A irondnrfnify flood attenipt. SborUy nftor 
tho pvAiiMtMii of Mr SmaU** '^Old StiiiiBg'' by 
Mr 8heu«T in 1897, I taied with jj ^natrog to make 
something moreof thie myaieiioai mecriptioii, hoti 
failed, and T Mke3 Mr Bobeit Fonter to tal» 
for me * uhirtei' cael of tlie open hook, which ha 
kindly du, and I had tbe oppoEtanity of ataMaa 
H ait home in aU Uighta. Im piMo of the hook 
to the aonth is eaeily read, hot the north wind* 
hadi weathered off most of the lettera est the 
cfiporite aide^ and ii took a IcQg time eeod mangr 
tnuB before I eucoeeded in dedpfaenng the in- 
«T]»tioiL The first line en 4he lefthnnd pei^e 
of she 'volftme rends tea., boi thete may- haive 
been an o hefoca mmso lecttion. The ftnft letter 
of the - aeoond line is ^ part^ oorcved hy thiS 
holder^s thmsb, hot it is vndonUiedjy Si t, and 
the other three Ic^iteri Ave otx, whfie the lanb 
line o oiMB l rts of the %Men ttx, evidently cot 
wide in order tK> fiU the line. On the other pa^ 
the flzMb Hne is, as Mr SknaU hue it, sbtsl, 
tiie second line it.ots, and the hat line is 
CBTic, the whoie inRriiptian makiof; tfas 
thy me ■ 

T B A. I BEVEL. 

TOVB. II IT.OVB 
T Y M I B Y M 

'"Traitor TLme xovealed our crime." I haiv«i 
.searched the poema of Sir Daivid ImidMiy end 
other M, Soots writera, bat htbve failed to find 
the sooToe of thi« qootataon, iif qiaiofMkm it be^ 
bat thU annoimoenient of whst the inacription is 
may lead to its dSscoiveiy. Whether et oontaans 
ft doe to the story the ascfaitect intended has 
figin«s to teU reowinB, and is Hkely to remain, 
4a mystety* 



Sectb MnxDro— 27tb Ifarck, 1907. 

PBIMITIVE MAN AND PBEHIBTOBIC 
BBMAIN6 IN BBTTAIN. 

(Bt Jobv E. Shbabxb.) 

ThoB paper, -witlh tlie piotnreB to iUofltnufae tilw 
4dSff«Bneat mattoro luder oofDsiderajtaoii, is inlendacl 
to inidioBite in » popcdKr end g^oam way eoiDe- 
tliiUQS of tike dif e <xf pote^neriwonc mna^ and tfome ol 
tbe enunpta of his haodfttrork to be aeen on thai 

The anbjeoto mUd be mentkoeil in tbe toUofW' 

Ancseoaet oir S^rat fitooe AffB. 
New cr ImnNyved Stone A^e. 
Bronse aod Inmi A^e. 
Early Sfaron^Vykb and EVxrta. 
dtone OifQlee end Standing Stones. 
BxaiM Moionde. 

Oa eveiy lobject to be mgntioned booioB haTe 
been writteoi, aiod there are a nmnbar of pouti 
io iliie nawntteii bietoty on which, as yoa att 
know, ^raat mindB do not tbdnk aiilDe. 

LiittlLe food oomee from bioodlinff o^er coi^ict- 
ing iheofMV, and ikm best we can do ia tb inv e sti* 
aSfo aaxetvSly eivery object of anitaqoanan !&> 
ierast thai m hear of, or that may oome mder 
<nr DOtioe, and with epade, tane4kie', oameKay and 
no td iwok gets details leoordea of what w« haiw 
■eea, and, in this pnaotioal way, heip zd buxbd^ 
ipg op thie new ana sdentiflc IhiBtoTy of ancient 
tunes. 

The best giddB thst can be obtained to show 
bow antiquaran. xeeeaarch sboidd be camed ont 
is to be seen in the papen of Mr David Ohrarti- 
son on the QlU Forts, in the paooeed&nni of ths 
Booiety of Antiqmriea of Soctdaod aDdiik that 
anthnr's inKKnteni work named "Bacrly Foctifl- 
oatknis m SaMaaaA.*' 

This pdotTire, from a book by the famons 
IVanch affcbjDolofpst, Louis Eioiiieip, 9i\neB a flood 
idea of the fint peopile of whom remains naTS 
been found in oar Itm, 

The men and animals some may think a lattLs 
too large, bat artistB as w«il as ardueologiste 
have to dxaw npost their ima^inatdioa now and 
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M the tune tlda piictfDra nptm&i M oar Itfod 
WM vnited to «Dd fcrmed part of the CbntiiMOiL 

llhe 'jaolittbiiants of iim a^ «ro now- mmed Ioy 
MxlogMo PinbBolitliic man, ormen>oftheikAci6D& 
Stone Age. IlKiA noe iras mall in aze, tlucr 
weafwna were boddW and zougblj tcnued into 
abipe by dhipping. In addkikm to -weaipoar made 
of stone, thia people left beiuBxi imp&enMnts made 
<^ hooe and hem. Thda a«vaae race had no ptu 
or m an ner of iMii7i&g thedr dead. Impiemenl» 
ci the early and laite pofiiona of thoa 
age haiv« been f onnd in a namber of dJefcriota 
in Enghaidf, and ia eome oooaaioaB in cwvea, bok 
no eneoimaos hafvte been found farther noiih than 
Yostaahire. In the land of the ThaUfeeB Valley 
specimena of thia a^ aie nmneroaa. Ute 
TUames nrrer -waaftieis many apecxmenB &om 
itfl banks, and these get depoaifced at the sfailiow 
parts of the ri-ver aHong with the graved, and it is at 
these pilaoes where i&y are frequently pioked isp. 

After the pictures have been shown on the 
icreen, there wall be exhibited on the table tvro 
f^yecimens of BalaDaiithic flints that were aent to 
me by Mr John Kinross, formerly of GeBnochan 
FWm, Greenloamdnff, and now tenant of BidiQg 
Cbort Farm, near Windsor. 

Mr KinrosB, who baa made a spedsl stody of 
antiatMurian matters, sent the foBowing intereBt- 
ing idetaUs regarding these flints along with the 
specimenB. 

From I&ver Thames. — ^Thaa exampfe is a Htde 
nndefr the a-verage size, bat a t3rpical apeoimen of 
the late PalfeoU'Uiic age. It was dred^ped firom the 
Bi^er Thames two milea below Wrndsor— 4hey 
are freqiiently met with when dredging oponsk- 
taona are beang dome. 

From a Gravd Pit.— This ia an ezunnile of one 
of the drift aze^headia, also very typioal of thoas- 
fonnd i<n the formation known as the Upper 
Thames gravels — which cover manjr mdHes of 
oonntry abo>i]t here. Snpenmposed on these 
onuvele is a deposit of dark brown 3cam of grettb 
fertdditT, and varying in depth from 1 to 12 fee4r 
in thdiGKness — ^known as hriok enrth. 

Those drift implements ha^e all lost their ahaiip 
eckres, and bear witness to havdng been water- 
rofied and worn for ages. 

The ediffes of No. 1, for inatanoe, are stiill qnate 
sharp, althooigh it has been rolled in the ThamCB 
for anything over 2000 yeare, and bears ataukiina 
evidence to the length of time that No. 2 nraS 
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haive l)eeo Toitled tihcfoi to ast ists edgov 00 worn, 
hetate it "Wtm deposited finally wh^rte foond, 
flome t€o feet below tbe sorf aoe oa a grarvel pit 
tibnee miles from Hba pire«Db rifv^r Thamea tatA 
aiboixt 30 f eei abcyvie ihd lev«l of tihat Tti<ver. 

AJong witli the weapoDA of maa of this period, 
Hbb hoJUBB of ibe niHowiiiie artdoot aodmafey. 
rhJsioceiros, hippopatarnDS, eHephaint, oave lion, 
bear, amd nuuny otneirB httve been fonnd. 

ThoB cuttfliDg bom a newspaper, ^ublusihed faaib 
•week, teOtb ol a leceBoi find of remaina of a hum 
exiinot andmal : — " An enomaoiaa boBoe weAi^mie li 
boaidredweight, wath baU and Bocket joisitB, haa 
been dog tip oni a farm at Sandowm, near DeBH. 
It aippuieDftly beiloaged to Bome panehiatorio 
monster. 

From ihjese remaans we leom that Pal»olithio 
man must have had at one time a oold climate, 
with animals that are now only to be foand in 
Aictdc Teacaao, and at aniottber perdod tSiere wa9 
a warm -dimate, with the animais that now be- 
loDug to tropitiail coonitriies. 

Tms piotcure sbowe flints of the Padtdoiithio 
A<G^, wnesL this cooivbry was jodaied to and formed 
pflot of the Oantioent. No satislactory speoi- 
meoB belonging to tbas petriod have beeai; focmid 
in 8ootIazud. 

Anowheads, koiYes, and ecrapers of thSs aame 
firat age, which extended over a gpreatnimiber of 
years. 

Bone of some esfcinct large andmal on whiob a 
aketob has been soiaped with a sharp flint by 
aavaig^ man. 

It ifi interestanjg to see from tliis speoimaD tbeut 
earli<«i man haa in hia time a nofaioin of art in 
addition to his most important oocnpatioa of 
hfonting for food. 

Second or New Stcme Age. — ^This picture, fiom 
the book by the learned Frenchman formerly 
mentkmed, gives a good id^ea of the next peopife 
who came over from the Continent to this land, 
and this race is now named' by geolof^sts Neo-^ 
litbic men>, or men of the New Stone Aige. 

Owin«g to dhanffes that had taken place on the 
sorfaoe of tike g^oibe, we are informed by the 
f^reat aothoriities on this sitbject that onr land 
got separated from iJhe Oontinent and became 
what are now the istl^ands of Gkreat Bdtaon and 
Irriand. 

The people now ndder consideiatdon were the 
fbist <to oooQpy tihese aJandw. 



ptriod of 7«cr», imd nuiiy tnoee at km people 
iMuve beeo foand in the nvfaoe soil, in chm- 
hmm3t boriei ctaam, cft^ee at Oben, and other 



Thfb pftoUaw iHiMh I had made from HamiB. 
worth's E^M^dopMlia, with the potUehen^ per- 
miaakw, flh<ywa at a gkooe the weapons of the 
iUMsent and the New Stooe Age. 

At the tap oi ths piabare ase Hie aarMwt or 
Biisolithio spectmene. rough, bold, formed br 
diipptog, and op to toe pw scn t time not fowl 

T)ie lower portioii of the ptctore dispisgrB 
weiMmDa of the New or Neolithic Ag^ 

Too will see thnr am d fttwr make, and ha*Te 
been finsUy flnMbed off by pofislwng. 

Bpedmens of these are to be eeen in aH 
mnseome, and a number of them haTs beeo 
fomd in thae dMrict. 

A isf^ger Taxdety of sto oe s were naed at tcw 
feme in the maaxaaotitre of celta, ha m meiiieada, 
knsvees qwer, and arrow hewk. 

AJoDg with the W B apo iis and remaiaa of this 
NewBtooeA^Bytbeboneaof pwe n i fcAy animaJs, 
eooh ae sheep, dogpi, iP*^ end others, have been 
found. 

Thianoewas ^raatly in ftd>vaiioe ol the ftnt iD- 
babkaata of the sonmem portion of our oo u n to f 
—they bad earthenware potttty, grew oom, mads 
oresKi, span tnpeaa, ana cnear cmbmi were Doneci 
with csre and laid in prepared ofaambem inaids 
caime or barrowa. 

View near the Blaok Mount by the Side of LooU 
TIsy.— Thia preeent-day view is shown to gjive an 
»» of this oomitr y in early times. 

Th» Jand> bald! many krge foresta, and the 
early Olwdogtianw were oalld the peopfle of the 
WDodai 

In the oihay of the cane, in the bed of tbs 
river FMh ai the nKyccih of the river ASan, and 
in Blair Drammond Moea, the traofai of many of 
the monaroha of tfaene ancieot foreats, Iflsck with 
age, are still to be seen. 

Tbaa veiy interesting piotnre showe the white 
eattde of the early Britons. 

Tlie photograph was taken from <he antmnfei 
now nreaerved with osze in Chdaow fV>re0t, 
IjuuurMme, and are believed to be otf the aame 
breed of cajbtle «e these which roamed aboot the 
foMBte of Oue conntry in early times. In the 
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lime of dM Stfoaorta the whdite ootUe of -Uie greab 
Too0ood Foreeit of thwt yeaAod ama fTOqmoitlnr 
foniDd mentiooed in veooirdB. Tbeee aoBunttb 0tui 
Mbidiii tibekr wild tiBufeaie— ibe oowtt lode ttudr 
oa^mee iiD tbe long atmb, and, as I inrve faseanl, tt 
^UnBD^er «iiiteKdikg the pmc veoeiTes a Teity maa 
ttDd lieBffty ivieloome. 

fiUme cop 3£ iooibee in fclkwwitor. 

A Qoeim.— The lumdimll for fpnndinsg cpuin Ja 
ancient tiimee. Id the far Donth of Sootdbnid theae 
wer^ laaed' i>ot Tory long mgo ; aood anyone aaiianfi 
io aeoore one for his ooHeotioa dbonldl ndt ez- 
periemoe mnoh dzffioniHiv' in having Ibb 'wdah grafci* 
ned if he looka alKnit_nim in his waakdering dor- 
VDff Any fliuiuiiesr 

OriMuiiieiiibed 



Balls that aire peofoLittr io 

S(x>tila3id.~Plrobalbl7 these were fixed on is oi 
cxxifd or dteiip of leeiher and ived for swinigBg 
roond by the aotioa of l^e arm so as to smite the 
bead; of egt andmal or man. There aro a nnxiuber 
of otiber theories wgfitrdiog what these nnoand 
stones were naed for. Specimens are in the 
ftnilth Xnstibute. 

Very fine Sboaie Axe Heaiii— « most! credStahl^ 
paeoe of weak to be dome by iha peofiSe of 4ihe 
otionie A{^* 

Wooden Hiand3e for iboildii^g a stone axe head. 

Smooth Stone Oeilts.— Theae wooJd ixrobalbiiy be 
fixed into faaiAiles somettihing after the style of 
the one last dsown. 

Fiaw Penfosated HkunmerheBd from Wales. — 
Yon wiM notioB it is finedy poLisbed and' masked 
wajtib ddamood-ahaped paimrss. 

FUnt Amow Hieads. 

Oanoe ezoaTated ai yewbnaPKh-on^lViy.— Oneof 
the earlaest boaAe made in this oonubijr— at has 
been holilowadl out with iihe aaoistanoe of fki9, andl 
the charred poritiona then acsaped onfb. 

This imagmain^ piotnne dhows primzlzLTre man 
at Ihe work of ooat-making. 

A h(Mt Ttesiy liike tlhflii one was dng; fi*om (he 
cEay at (he aide of Ite Forth near GhraboB- 
kenneth, and- is now to be aeen in (he Abbey 
Towor. 

Bbohzb Ain> Ibok Aob. 

Wasriors of the Bronse Ave. — Bronse swords 
something Mke the one in this horsema{n*s band 
were foond a nambw of yeans a^ on the Abbey 
Onag, and spedmena haye been diaoovered from 
tozne to time at diftotent parts of (he Forth 
TaSley. 



TIm deoond Sbooe Age at feogth ran its oonrae 
of many yeaan, aod ire am aa«r d mJin g ivJth tiie 
nc« called tba Oeilta-^ fierce and ivadike people 

Ok laive BvaibQPe* 

Ib books of history ii is rtatod' thiv raoe with 
ka -vwraoaa brancfacs came onglna% from Asia. 
Bedng haraased by masy enemies in their oiwd 
CDomtiy, they sf w a r med westwanl aH diffeiransb 
ldmes> aikd oooupded Fiaooe, Rnriainci, Sooftdaod, 
Iceland, aod ouien portioOB €$ rteope. 

From brandies o! this Celtic race the eariv 
Briton came, askd in the Hi^ilaoda of 8ootlaad, 
«Dd in IreJaakd, tbeir detneaoBJoU azei stiH to be 
found. 

The Celtic tribee bvooght inuth ihem the know- 
Mve of mebads and how to work -with them, unA 
ba-ving this great ad'vaatai^ in their faivonr tlbsy 
soiOD ovenan this cooutry. 

This might be oaHed tihe fir A idep in the path 
of advancement and progpeea, when mietals begazi 
fo be loaed in- place of stone. 

Men can no longer be said to be in « savage 
sfbato when they are dokxg w^hat » beiaig done 
an all dviJiized ooDntriee at the preeeni lime- 
that is, with the assistance os fire, fosiag 
mineraJs into a liqcdd' state, from which they 
moulded servioeaUe articles. 

It OS not possible to fix thie jwdod of years or 
ddfvide the age of one cfloss of ifloapJements from 
another, as no doabt one pant of the coontry 
wooiid hwv (the new weapone alt the same time as 
at another more remote pant of the Jaoul the in- 
baflbitants would be 'still using the old. 

It was the warriors of ihid Bronae and Irora A*^ 
who foa.K^ with, the Bomans when- m Bntaaa 
nearly 2000 years ago, and the people of Nortb 
Britain were cadled! by the Bomans Gyedonaans. 

The oklest name oi Britain was AUbion, and 
350 years before the Chrisitian era and at the 
time of Cwmir^ Britannia was the name of Britain, 
and lerae of Ireland. 

Weapons of the Bronze Age. — ^Di^ger Btedee — 
one from Qailioway and one from Perthshire. 

Stone Mlouild of Bronze Age. — Moulds have 
been foond at different parts of this coamtflry, and 
these let us into the eeoret of how bronze wttsi 
monlded in-to desired ehapes. 

BroTiee duuld'Ton of the Late Bnooze Agew 

Bronze Mirror. 

Broose Armlet for Aft>erdeen6hare.*-The inside 
diameter measurement is 4^ inches. 
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Armlei from near IkukLee. 

&«iUEe ShdeldB fiom Wales. — ^lliis k a 'veory 
fine pieoe of ivork, and abowB ihe pro gfCM that 
•wtm bemg made. 

mbamg Hookv andf BortdiODB of Nett. 

Gold Qyvering or Deooratod GarmeDt of Odd 
to go romid Neok. — ^This wtM found 70 yeeoB ago 
DiD a -gmve along ivith bamaa veamju, ouAh, a^ 
ibeada. Over tine gra^e was heaipeid aboiut 400 
loads of pebbtoi. 

This -vtthiahle find wae diaoov^red in Flinftehiie, 
and 10 now ita the BritiBh Mneoam at Lonidoii. 

Jet Neoklaoe. — Many onuaneoito made of jet 
baye 'been found bekxofpaig to thas period. 

Bbochs. 

The Biocha now to be mexutionied weore gpeat cir- 
ooLar bnildings of stone. The wtuUs were Ira- 
qnently 15 feet thick. No lime was uaed in 
bindanfg the etoiies together in the waUa, and 
thero WBi« DO roof on these build iings. These bes- 
hiTe4ookiDg stmckires had only ozte opendiDg to 
the cutejde, aad> that was the door. 

The late Mias Macla^^*, who was a member of 
th.ia Society, read papers on tbis scibject, whiiob 
are to be found in the Tranaaictions. In the 
early days of the -awefltigatkxn of hill fconts aod 
stone cirdes Miss Mada^an might be caJiled the 
pioneer m toe stndiy of these eubjects, and her 
large book, named "The Hill Foits and Stone 
CSroles of Sootland," whiob oontadns mann^ 
zeproductdions of vlrawin^ by her own hana, 
shows the amoant of skill tuad labonr she ex- 
pended on antiqiuarian research. 

Brochs are only £aand m Scotland, and they 
hnve been foond from Beomncksihiire to Shetland. 
A small nnmber of Broofas were in the Sooth of 
Sootlcmd, bat they wefre more nmmeroaa in the 
North. The nnmiber of Brochs given ronghjy 
by Dr Joseph Andemon for the foUowmg 
ooantiee are : — Shetland, 75 ; Orkney, 70 ; Gbathh 
nesB, 79; Sutherland, 60; Boss-ehoire, 38; and 
Invem cBP sh Are, 47. 

Fpom implements sjaSi remains foond in these 
bnildingB the date of their erectkm has been 
ISxed' at the age of metails. 

A Idttle time ago a nomber of Tolnmes had to 
be read thfion^h to get an tdea of this sabject, 
but now, by tamJnig m the word Broch io 
Harmswoith's EbicyoIopflBwGa, von get on one p^Ngs 
all the sketches shown on thjs pictore. 
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Tbe tiwo iTO]14aK>wn BrodiA in ihm dirtnot «r» 
•ft OoJdooh and at Torwood. Thase iwo li«v« 
beea tfaonnigbljr innra^tigBtod aod mittaQ aboob 
oo lovienl ooomioob. 

At OoUodi, Doar Blair Dnmnnond, a good por- 
likio of tfae Bimsh remHn*. Toa ioBow tbe piiUrf 
vfiicli leads jcn ifanoaii ilia origiiMii doorwau-, 
and from the inside oi tM bmUte yon can enter 
Ibe cfaamben in tibe -waBa. T£b abopa irfakU 
kad 1^^ ifaroi^ Uw mfla to 4bB hsghsr poctioni 
of the teildsiHr oui znnr be aeeo in thoir orioiiiBi 
idaoesL ^*^ 

At Tomaood, mt far Irom Fban, aaotfaer 
■pecBflMn of a Brooh ia to be aean -wltidi baa 
obladn»dihe tHMoeof ''TlveT^pllock.'' TIm Tor- 
nood Enoch ia on a abrang poansuofi, and from it 
a ▼er y eateaia ty^T iaw of UM oovntry iyifeag ail 
fomu can be oMuned. 

Biooh at Mana, SheiAaad. — QrigmalLT ba. 
Keved to haTa been GO feet hk^, now cnfy 40. 
Thia is tbe fioeat specimen in BooUartd, 

Near View d tbe aame Brooh. — Soft, sandgr, 
•qneoos xodca that ooold be spKi eaaily w&n 
neceaaaiy for bnOiiMnar brocha. In thia phono- 
graph 70a aee bow toese flat aionoa are pUoad 
one above another. 

Broob ai Oarlowwyy Lewie. 

QroiiDd Plan of the Broob of Tarhooae, Oaitii- 
neae. witb its eeoondax^ conabraotaone. 

weem of Soara, I>wia.-^Tbia pictoito ahowa n 
portion of tbe atone-budt frtwiioF of an onoer* 
flTOnnd chamber, conuDonly oaXled a Piota^ 
•nkmae. Sstrtb-houeea, booaea vk tbe eartb, and 
•wmmm aze tbe names grven to tbia daas of 
balding, wh&ch may bav« been used aa booBBS, 
pLaooa Si retreat, or atorea. 

OiooDd Plan and Becfekm of Bartb-Haoae st 
EjidranmTf AbeAleensfanre.— Tliis pictare abcnm 
tbe ^ioal earth-honaa ; 1^ enteanoe waa mafl, 
and to tbe gromd; tbe inhab i tan t s paased into 
their hooaea by a narrow tunnel^ tbe aides of 
irbioh wewsu ppior t ed by flali, roqgjM atonea. Tliia 
entianoe passage widened out aa it passed i pwar d s 
to ibe cnamber cr cbambeiv. liieee bniblings 
wars sear tbe sorface, and tbe top atonea faava 
been, oaoghb by tbe pkfl|^ when pwarifig ovier m 
field. When this cbstnction in foont of the 
pAoQgb wee tnmed over, tbe inside of tbie nnder- 
tppcnmni &wMiag waa seen. On tbe Moor of 
Uhrva, Aberdeenshire, abont 60 of tfaeae were 
lonnd near tbe aome spot. From tbs nnndna 
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feokd m iheBB booses sb has been Moertaiiiied ^bay 
bel<Biig to the aige of meteib. And after ihe tjiii& 
Off ihe BomoDs. These bnildinge are fooDid in 
Bootlaxid and Irelaiid^ 

Hnx FoBTS. 

The foHreesee thai one most numerous in 8oo(t> 
Isind and in thie diatriot are known mkler the 
ioJlowing names : — ^Hill forts^ Britieh forte, nne- 
hietoric forts, duns, and kevre. Broche, for- 
merly mentioned, aire imot jincl<aded mth thie 
cdaas of efaroai^nhokls. These hill forts aone fotinci 
on hieh and strong poeitionB, and also on low- 
Ijwg laind. They -vary m«oh in shape and fonn, 
and are not fpequeoitily ronnd. 

OEtfUe Law, Forgandenny, Perthsbiope.— The 
site is on the north sitJe ol the Ochil Kanpe, 
nearly opposite FoRgandenny, on the (op of a 
veory steep skipe, 700 feet hkcfh. Benieatih a mass 
of grasB-grown robhoBh, whicli betrayed tnit Uttle 
of the concealed stractixre, the base of two 
irregiilar concentric oval waQs were found stdJUi 
stOiixling to a height of from 2 to 6 feet, faoed 
with well-fitted Uocks of oonsadefraye size out- 
side and in, with ooaieer work between. The 
ooter wall was 16 feist thiok. the inner one 18 
feet. Tbos great and complicated subject has 
been thoroogmy unvestigatea and writt^ abooit 
Inr Br Cbri^ison, and he treato hill iodts nniiier 
the following headings : — 

Earth forts in Scotland (very rare). 

Forts with ramparts of earth mixed with 
stone. 

(o) Forts wi(th walls of onbajilt stone 
(muneronfi). 
fd) Forts of dry masonry (largest class), 
(e) Forte of dtary masonry and timber. 

Stone forts wdth entrenchments (arcnnd). 

Terraced forts. 

Vitrified forts. 

The waiUs of fonts Tsry bom 4 feet to 18 feet 
in thickness. The height of the waJ]s of forts 
cannot be told, as not one Is now oompMe. Un- 
f ortxmately. Dr Qhristison has not inviestagatedi 
and jrablasneid a fxdl repoitt with drawinm of 
the forts of our district as be has done lor a 
large portion of Scotland. 

ThiB pidture sbows a hiQ fort near O&Usnder, 
from a paper by Dr Chnstason in Vol. 36 of <^ 
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PiuiawMiHI/i <rf the Spctety of Antigwimm. Hms 
tbe umn^ fort to BUriing tbat hu been 



iPviBiiiytedL, BfciMuwired, and sketched by thiB 
ATitiionty. Thw lort is near Wevter Tome, 2^ 
mil«« mm QiJlander. Tbm moooid i» not £er 
fn)iii the road, eikd from its pecoliur ahnpe cen 
eaeiigr be fooui'. Like oioer mouDda azid 
trenriMQ near QkHander, it haa been inoofxecA^ 
named wkbsD recent years » Boman. G^mp. In 
the centre, marked Iv./ ia the foondaiion of m 
ciixxdar stone building, and the dykea round the 
field Bsm&e to faaye been boslt by the stoneB 
from toil evedtion. 

Very near E^aater CUiana farm, about 3 mslea 
from "Kifipei^ there ia a mouna with a Ivoken 
Borfaoe, veiy like this one at Torrie. On ^km 
Or^fauuioe Sorvcy mnp it ia named Keir Knowe. 
Hie formntaon of » fort can be ttaoed on this 
monndv and the built foimdation of a cBToolAr 
gateiwajr entrance, like in ahape to a ram's horn, 
<san eaoBy be diaoonrered. 

Iii< Voi 34 of the Prooeedin^i ol the Sodetyol 
Anti^^oanana, the Don of BochaaUe forb at tU- 
landsr,and the forts from Greesiiloaning, tfaroogh 
Peotfaahire^ Forfar and Kincaidane, ace deacribed 



and iikntnuted by Dr Chriataeon, and thia 
aothcrity aUtea " No hSll forts are on the Gram- 
pma moontajna." 

Tiaming now to this D o i g h b o g rbood. On (lie 
OasUe Law, 000 feet above aea ievel, near the 
top of Dunvyat, the remaoiB of a large fort can 
be seen. The pTincapal f eaitiires of thia fort 9tt9 
mentioned in tne TraisadbiooB of this Society, 
niie cnlv new diacoveiy to mention ia that por- 
tiooB of the waill haTe been yttrified, that is, 
Tmatedl tofpether and made ae one by the actaon 
of fire. On the top of the Abbey Oaag the 
existence of a fort bae been known for a long 
time. A aectaon of the wal>l of thia font is to 
be seen at the aide of the drinking f onntaan near 
the WaUaoe Monnxment. lb get an idea of the 
aiae of thoe fort, folkyw the waU, now over- 
{QRywn wiith graaa. rig^ loand by the back of 
the Mionamettt. A large part of thia fort mnaE 
have been yitrified), ae ^peoimene of the atones 
of thJB fort united in thoa wa^r are -very pleotifu) 
near the sarfaoe, and can eaaily be f oond with*- 
oot excavating. 

The Mote or Heading Hill, the smaAleet and 
moat northerly of Stidtng cn^ga. haa been men- 
tioBkedby all JocaJ h:MQsiana aa narvang been the 
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«iie of an «arly 9Uoi^jb<Ad, tnii it nos onlv v^ 
coDiUy a large poitum of oiOie of the itoXIb of thia 
foot wa« di»oavcred. Thb pofrtion i« buILt in the 
typical fftyle of vitdfied lorto, and ibe flicmes 
are uniiea together by the nffoal yitreoiM 
material, which looQ&e a little like daark-oolauxed 
botUe ivaz. 

After this paper, you will find an opportmuty 
of examijifiiiff portiooB of the stones united by 
-virrificattkm from the f<]dlowing forts: — 

Beregoniinn, near Ck>xmel Feriy; CMJe Law, 
Dumyat; Abbey OaL^; azid ibe Miote HJill. 

Azqrone intereflted* m thJA subject can spend 
half a day veorj psofitaUy in yisitina ihe Dun 
of Bcohafitle, sdtuatied on the Tnoeaaohe Boad, 2 
miiles from CEJlaoider Station. To xeaoh this 
fort walk up to wathait one mile of Lodi 
Vennechar, and on the z«^ side of the road 
viou will see a eteep cdifl tmxia to 300 feet ; ao 
h^ the riflht or left of this clin, and asoend the 
hiil by the rieing ground roond the side, and 
reach the fort l^ the back of the hill. The 
form of the walk and trenches are yery distinct, 
and from the foft a grand view can be obtaxnmd. 
Looking towards the east Dumyat is in eieht, 
and in ancient tinkes a aignal wath fire cofoHi be 
easihr «eot from thas fort to a number of others 
io. tne district and on to the one on Dumyat. 
On modem maps this foit is named Donmone 
(great hill or fort), but the original and oorreot 
name is Dun of fioohsetle. The hill to the east, 
that never had a fort or a casUe, has been re- 
oenily named, without' any reason, Boohastbe 
Hill, and the same can be said of the farm near 
CaJlaiMier that has now the name of BochasUe*. 

Three hiJl forts to the south of Stirling can be 
easily seen in an af teonoon. Ttioy haye alil been 
fofrmieriy mentioned, but as they are not mmrlped 
on Ordnance Survey maps, and are difficult to 
find, I now indicate the positions clearly. 
Mormy's Hell (traces of a fori) is situated two 
miles from Stirling. Take the first gate on the 
rig;ht after passing Graystaile Farm, and walk 120 
ywds up trie ellffping grass-covered- glade. The 
site of the fort is call^: t^^ Temple, and whtn 
y<m look down from the fort at the top of the 
cliff, WalJatale Farm is on the low ground bedow. 

Sauchie Fort. — Qross over the rc^ic bridge at 
the Bannock, and pass by the back of the farm 
of Wester Oraigend; turn in^o the wood, and 
walk -ap the ailopxng path which leads alon^ t^ 
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&oe of the oUffo. In a few initiate' -wvik jpcn 
ftiriva ai tlie old f oft, and the stone fauDdatMni 
can «a^h[ b» daa o ov eged. T%6 foit is on a diif 
about 300 feet hvA., and' -whmi toq look doim 
yoa aee Uie Okl Smithy, now a joeeper's iioa8e» 
on the road below. 

TVMicbadam Fort. — ^Betom by the nsAic farid^ 
ami oontiaoe yoor ivaik past the keeper'a hootBe 
by the bom ude, edter bv the first gate oa tbe 
right hand after paesing the keeper's hoase (this 

r» is about 200 yarde from the keeper's facrase). 
few yards fcom the gate there staods tba 
isolated knoll on which the fort stood long 
ago. In the hiU's meaent cooditicik it is daffi- 
cot to find traoee ot the fort, bat with a littJe 
trouble these ooold be fotmd. Old people living 
in the district say this hiU has always been 
known as The Qamp. 

The name Castle Hill to the west refers to an 
early Touohadam dwdling-boose, aod Gartiar was 
a name brought from near the Lake of Menteith, 
and eabstdtuted for the old name of Woodend. 

Tlie wonis Keir, Oir, Gar have mnch the same 
sound, aod like the words Dim and Biooh, when 
foond as the name of a place in a locality, will 
probably lead yon to the sdte of a foit. Proof 
of this can be had at Keir. Bridge of Allan, Keir 
Enowe of Dram, Keir Hill of Dasher, Kear Hili 
of Glentirren, Keir Knowe of Ammore, all near 
Kippen. To thie west of Tbomhill three Keir 
hills are situated. 

The first svllable Oar, in the namec of Oudrosa, 
Carbeth, Camock, Oai'brook, Oardona, near 
Thomhill, indicate the arte of forts. 

Gar, origunal'Iy Keir or Oar, in the first OTUaSble 
of Gargunnock, G^rtmore, Qaiden, GartwiTany 
Gartinoaber, Garchel; mark the siite of forts. 
The hill at the back of Gangonnock petamed* the 
Oar, and (is named Owdeatihenji, and' the name 
Keir Hill in the centre of the village still marka 
the site of the fort. 

Keir Dun got chan<ged to Gaofden, buft the 
name Keir Brae remains on that estate. 

The word Peel in the names Peel of Gaort- 
farren and the Peel of Garchel refer to bnild- 
ings of the time of Wallaoe, bat I think, by the 
firet eyllable Gar in these two names, there mnst 
have been a Keir at these places in early times. 

Keir Bors fsot changed to OaffVlroas, but the 
name Kedr Hill rerafiins on this property, mark- 
ing the site of a forb. 
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TTie reaaoQi I meatiKm' Eeir, Oaar and Gar so 
paHicnlady is to bring thljs nuutter undieT tbe 
notice <A those wiho are sAfodisyimg plaoe-namee, 00 
tbat ibey may gjive ibis matter tlrair atrbentdooi. 

llie wovd Imoioh or Broch at Eipoen and 
DeaaistoiL are niear early ^AiroinigbioildB. Th.e name 
Broieb, near Kippeii, wob ohaxbged to Amgomeiy 
after 1817. The name Amgomeiry beloiwed to 
a pfTOperty a mile south from Kippen. Fortun- 
atsly for anyone loolding for early atron^hoiLds, 
the name Broidh Bridge stall remadne at its old 
{)lace. 

We are indebted to the creatdye gemios and 
imaginatJiOD of early faistxmeins for the statemenb 
foond ini modern wriUmi i' works that eaoly 
Bnitdsh stiMiigh<dds iiveie ereoted hv the early m- 
faaibdiaoKts d this ooomtiy to oheGk th« aidmnoe 
of the BomaoK. Fmm toe facts gathered up to 
the preoesvt tdme tihere is lubtle doiibt bi2t tnese 
forts belong to a later period thaoi that of the 
^Bomaans in firitain. The mnnerooB etraagbioddo 
in the northi of 8cotJaod can have had no oonneo- 
tion -whatever with cJheckinsg or driving back the 
Bomans. From their positione and size the 
majority of the Britieh forts or brochs (in» the 
{>arts of the coimtry oocnpied by the Bomaas) 
oonld not have given, even if they had existed, 
Bso^ naetance worth mentionong to Boman 

Stonx CntCLES. 

This picture, from the Ehicyclopeedia, that 
g;ives knowledge at a gjlttnoe, shows a variety of 
tfbone circles. Stone circles, or circles of staxxl- 
ing stooes, are to be foand all over Britain, andl 
a laaige niunber are to be seen in Scotland. Tbey 
are populairly, bnt not oorreottly, named Droidicai 
C&rdes. E^aaavationB that ihave been made at a 
Dnmber cf stone ciircles broogbt forward abon- 
dsnt proof that they had been buidal places, and 
thai the oirde of standing stones formed the 
boondary. The bardals are chiefly after crema- 
tion, and are assigned to the Bronze Age. Even 
ihoogib it hias been found, after inrvesti^tion, 
these oiroles were cemeteries, I thank it as rea- 
sonable to snppose they have been places of wor- 
shgv as weU. 

The famous CSrcJe, Stonehenge, WiltghiTe. — 
This cirole oi gmeat staoding stones h^s beesn 
classed among the wonders of the world. Whem 
this anoknit ^ruotoire was complete, and all the 
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flboiiies staodiDi^ in their ord^guial ^omUcoMf it 
mTMt have IumI a vviy imich grander appeniwioe 
tlfaan at p re s e nt. This gtoap oi atones ocoupieff 
ED. area of 1000 feet in ciroamfereDoe. TliieTe is 
an outer aiwl aa ismer circle. The ooter csrde 
of atandinig stones wm 12 leet hi^h, 6 f«et broad, 
aad 3 f«et thick. All roimd thas oirole, an tha 
top of the«6 upright «tones Mocks of stone lO 
lieet long lay horisontaiUy. The inner cizcle hadi 
almost &e eame nnmber of stones, only smaller^ 
and with no stones restins on the top. Tliie oen- 
tnil poTtioD was fanned oi 10 stones, ftmn 16 to 
22 feet hi^h, asul there was a lor^ flat stone in 
the centre. These stones are witJun the c&rciun- 
ference of a deep trem^, the dsameter of which 
is 333 fe«t. The stones had been broufjibt from 
Marlborough Down, a distance of 16 miles. Thas 
most famous and remark^able building has been 
written about by amtiqnariavtf for himdreds of 
years, and many theories have ibeen broosht for- 
WBird. It has been called a temple for the wor- 
ship of the sun, and the diate of its erection fixed 
at 1680 years before the Gbristian era. At wbot 
time, ami by what means, these gneat stonee were 
set into thear positk>ns is very much of B^ 
mystery, but we have this aliigbt ^okde m en- 
dieiB.voairiiig to fix the period to whnch they be- 
long that all roimd them are banal mounds of 
ttbe Bax>rize Age. 

Stone OLrole at Keswick, Oumbenland. 

Hodvhe'td, Anglesey. Some people say the 
Druidfl worshipped here. 

Oallanieh, Stomoway. 

StandiPrg Stones oi Stennis, Orkney. This is 
one of th<e best examples to be fonnd in Sootlsind. 
Oraginnlly there was a much larger nramber of 
standin<^ stones. 

Standing Stones at Maohrie Moor. 

Standing Stones at Lnndie, SutharkindshiTe. 

A Cromlech, in Wales. Oromlech in Britadn 
§9 the name given to tlhree or more statidiinff 
rtones capped with smother. Stones arrangea 
in this way aite to be found. aU over 
Europe, in Ebg^land, Wales and* Scotland. In 
Ireland they can be oounted by the bondived. 
These stones are t'hongiht to be a psfft of a built 
inteitior of a chanrbered burial oadm, and the 
mouincl of e-rth which covered 4ihe stones has 
been removed. Another theory abiwJt tbsse 
stones is that they were stones of bowing or wor- 
ship. In Brittany, France, a stone circle is 
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called a Gronilech, ukd the ihxee o«pped tftooes. 
ttne cailed a Dolmen. 

Local STAia>iNo Stones. 

At ibe Aporii meeting of tauB Socoety m 1893, 
the late Mr A. F. Hoitofaison reail a paper <n 
"The 8tanidinps[ Stones and Other Bode Mona- 
mentfi of Stirliinig Dietrict." This most leacned 
and ezhaustdive paper was comiplieted after great 
laiboar, and all wno are intere9ted m it» sub- 
ject will fiaid< foil partioulars in Vol. 15 of the 
Tranaaotione o! thie Society. When the fMiper 
waa read a iarae namber of ezoeHent photojgTaf>li0 
of these stanidiinig etonee, taken by Mr Kidatoo, 
"wei^ ahown as lantern sUclee, and ^ith the kind 
permifisioii of Mr Kixi«(tan these will now be ex- 
nibvtedy to let new memfbers see what bae been 
doiue in the Jpf^, and show how the 0tanidin|^ 
atones of this district stund ccmpariflon witn 
these ot diffeiresit pertB of the ooontry. 

Eandolphfield. 

Aixthrev. 

AUoa Park. 

GJenhead, aboat half-way bcltween Doime and 
Donblane. 

Standing Stone — Whitteflrtone, DtmMane. 

Standfnisr Stone— Sheriff moir. 

Stone Circle, 'Hairpenstone. — W. Harperetome, 
Deor GreenJonning. 

Standing Stones — Greernloaaiing. 

Standi n;2 Stones — ^AnchterB«ivi<er. 

Btandioig Stoines near Boman Camp, aboat H 
milee east of Blackford. 

Soolptured Stones, Mailing; near Lake of Men- 
tedth. 

Bemains of Stone Circle, Aberfoyle; plan. 

Druid's Stone, Dochlage Moor, near Dunipace. 

Denny, Scnlptnred Straie, Herbertehire CastJe* 

Macher Stone, FiHtTy. 

A-nld Wife's Lift, Craigmaddie Muir. 

Orkney, The Maeahow.— The miost remarkablLe 
of the ancient i«meinB in Orkney. 

We have now come to the laat portion of my 
pajper, which deals with burial mounds. 

This grassy mound is 36 feet high and 280 feet 
in drcumferenoe. It was vlisoorered in 1861 to 
have an eniranoe, which yon see near the centro 
of this pictozre. The entranoe leads through a 
stone-badt paass«e to a stone-bailt chamber 15 
feet square, eaad ixyand three skieB of tha^ 
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chamber there are three small recesses ia the 
waU«, each meaenring 3 feet by 4A feet. 

This maond wss oDfortanately entered by 
Norwegians in 1152-3, who cleared' out aJil the 
remains left by the oani^^iiial builders. The Nor- 
we^^ians carved on the walls a number otf in- 
acniptione, which are still to be eeen. 

CkcL the authority of Dr Joseph Andereon, of 
the Society of Antiquariee of SootlajMls the 
matest authority on the erchaeoloiffy of Soot- 
land, and the man who has done Sae most for 
this 0t>udy — we ere aasnred this was a chambered 
boriai caim. 

In Sootlaod a raised heap of stones or earth » 
called a caim, and a mound over an interment is 
called a cairn or tnnralus. 

In England the mound over an interment ia 
moot freqnently called a baaxow. from an dd 
Rngliirii wond meananf a little hftll. 

Ineee burial mounos are obkn^ and circalar 
in form, end vary in height from 1 to 150 
feet 

The largeet burial mound is Sdlbory Hill, Wilt- 
shire. Xtound the base it meajsu<res 1680 feet, 
and at the top 315 feet. The height of the mouxMl 
is 135 feet. 

Qbambered caima of the New Stone Age gene- 
rally contedn the remains of many intermentis, 
cremated' and tmoro-mated, and along with these 
are found bones of diomestic animalB, flint 
arrows, acrapers, stone weapons, pottery, chiefly 
jronnd' in the base and black in colour. 

There is a good-eized grass-ooveredl mound on 
the Braes of Doune, two males {mist KdJbrydie 
Castle, w^hich is named on maps The J-odses' 
Caim. From the nnme and appearance of the 
mound, I think il the mound was opened there 
is a very good chance of lb turning out to be a 
chambefi«dl bnrial caim. 

The Faio^ Knows on the golf course at Bridge 
of Allan I think will be found< to be whi^ 
opened eitluv a buTiai caim or the reroadns of an 
early Britiah stronghold. 

ThoB imagnnaxy sketch shows a hnrial patty 
entesdng a chambered caim. 

Gronnd Plans of Homed Oaams at Oaiiithnees. 
These cairns receive their names from the four 
laroe comers that look like boms. 

Graves of the Bronze Age. — ^Tliis picture, from 
a British Mnseum publication, shows the inside 
and oootents of two cists or kists of this period. 
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The mode of fonmiig the obt imides in dliJffefi^Dt 
pots of tbe ocnmtry. In tbe top fuctore tobe 
DOtoes aire laid in m& bUji» coffin or cist. The 
lower pdctore dbomn iinDs oii'ly, and in t^eee very 
pirobaiily aire cremaited r^mams, which was a 
meihod- much in nse at this period. 

Standing OUmeB, as formedy mezvtioned, aire to 
be met with ait graves of this age. 

When opening one of these mounido, wihdicli m 
f reqioeniUy named a tomnKLns, the safest and beat 
"way to get at the oantezuts of the det is by the 
side, as shown on this picture. 

Id this locality urns have been found' buried 
eJone, ca^ts Iwve been found with booee 00)7, 
and oistB wath nms containing cremated aieniains. 
Bronxe implements and name of a vaiiety of pat- 
terns have been found in castB, and can be seen 
Id the Smith Institute. These baidalfi are geooer- 
ally found on a sandy eminenoe. 

Near Alloa a buriaJ mound cou'tadnliDg 22 uras 
of cremated remains and one urn of uncrematedl 
was discovered. On the flat stone over the cut 
in this OKMXDd liay two penaimTdaT aimiLets of solid 
gold. 

The trinkets, weapons, and remains foand in 
araves of this period have added much to oar 
knowledge of the Bronze Age. 

Food VesBel, probn.bly of ihe Stone Aig&, fonnd 
in the Forth, near Garaamock. — ^At the time of 
the Stone Age the sepufohial potterv was boQd in 
form, and black in codoar. A very few mprkaipgs, 
as if made by the finger, wee all the decoraitaon, 
and vcrv frequently theBe urns were round in the 
baee. This is the mysteriouB um thati was shown 
at last meeting, asMl if we could' get a littUe 
further proof we conld say it was the first vessel 
of the Stone A^e found in this districlt. It ib 
peoD^oAr no spenmeins have been found formevdy 
xn this district, and I trust a specdni'^i or two 
will be lound- soon to go alongside these of the 
Bronee Age now in the Smith Dnstitnte. 

CSneraiy Um of the Bronze Age. — ^This is oDfe 
of the class of urns you saw in the dsts a little 
time ago. A number of these can be seen in the 
Smith Institute. There w«s a larger variety of 
shapes at this period. The dlecoratixm was mnch 
more extensive. The nms aire red in colour, and 
the workmanship is mnch in advance of tibe 
eaacliier age. 
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THE KINO'S PARK OF STIRLINQ IN 
HISTOBY AND BECOBD. 

(By W. B. Oook). 

PABTL 

Th« river Fortli U generially oooundered to have 
been the aouthem boviadftry of ancient AJhaA or 
Caledonia, aiui between it aod the nver Ourcuv 
lay a tract of country which formed the greater 
put of the narrow neck of land dividisff the 
Firth of Forth from the Firth of Qydie. Within 
these limits were comprised all the diveivified 
feoiares which give b^uty and pictDrefi<}<aeaefl9 
to modem Sootl«ad. An unrivalled oomhinatioo 
of hill and stream, xock aoid wood, and level 
plain, met the eye of the primeval inhabitante of 
a district ao favoured by nature, and it as little 
wander that it afterwank became P^rt of the 
debatable land which Bomaa aod fiiitoa, Pict 
amd Scot, Ce]t and S.^zon, were alike ea^per to 
claim and hold as their own. It vras the centre 
of three ^eat divisions, of vrhich Skene, in the 
IntfToducticD' to his " Celtic Scotland," writes as 
follows : — 

"SLtoated in the heart of Scotland, and 
having around it tribes of different races, and 
subeequentlv the four kin^oms of ikiA Picte^ 
the Soots, tne Angles, and the Britons, sorposs- 
ing the other districts in fertility aiMX possess- 
ing their rich carses, which are still distin- 
guished as the finest agiicnltaral districts of 
Scotland, this region was coveted as the chief 
prize alike by "Um invaders and the native 
tribes. The scene of the princspal Boman cam- 
paisns, it appears throughout tne emtire coarse 
of Scottish hifitory as we maim battlefield of 
contendiiDg races and struggling influences. 
Boman aiKL- Barbajrian, Gael aad Qymry, Scot 
a2bd Angle, contended for its occupation, and 
within its limits is found the ever-shiftittg 
boundary between the petty northern king- 
doms, taJl in the memorable ninth cemtury a 
monarchy was established of which the fooaiider 
was a S6at (1). 

(1). Vol. I., p. 14. 
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The mapA of Early Scotland oointainfid in Skeaoe's 
oreet work show thai oar oorxuer of ihie oentral 
disitnct, before tihe oosMoEdatioo of ihe kinedom, 
wae never long under cue domiawtion, andooily 
nojninally belonged to a paitiocclar pioyince. 
The Bomains themselves were, so to flpeak, mere 
biidB of iMkssa^. It is tme they made excursions 
north oi the Antondne Wail, aad to this we 
donbUess owe t^ cleanntf in part of the woode 
and denee nndergrowth wnichi origiDally covered 
ft laorg^ nart of wihat is now pasture aiid amMe 
JaoMl. Thfcy made a road in as direct a line aa 
{KMoible from the Vallum to the river Foith, 
which they crossed at KiMean, and penetrated to 
the Highlande. But to sipeak of a Bomaoi oocupa- 
tdon, so far ae tbe Stirling district is oonoemed, 
is a misufie of iac'S^uage. If it were possible io 
have a map showing ihe movemeoits of the Boman 
legioDs in their attempts to subju^te CSaledoniay 
it would be seen thai ai every .poaflxt where they 
pressed northwards of their line of defence, they 
were strenxKnely opposed by the natives. Facdciig 
every Boman fort, camp, or outpost was a 
"keir" or native font, and it is mow only be- 
gioDang to be realised tiiat many so^caUed Itomsii 
remains in SooUand are really OaJedbmdaii eertlu 
works thrown up to resist tne invaders. "Bvea 
sooth of the Forth there were many British 
forts. In ttbe pezuh of Sb Nindans, for example, 
wliere, accordijig to the New Btatastical Account, 
there f^re five places denominajted Boman camps, 
it is sdfe to say these were really British fronitier 
lorts erected for the purpose of watching and 
ai^;nallin<g the movements of the enemy near the 
Boman Wall. The B(Hnans, as we loiow, wens 
slowly but surely driven back beyond the 
Antonine Wall, and eventually to their southern 
defence between the Solway amd the TNpe, the 
province prondly named after the Emperor 
Valentine being relinquished after a frmtless 
stn:^>gile of sixty yean. Sk> far from there ever 
having been a Boman occupation of Sootlaovdl 

E roper, there are thousands of square miles of 
er territory where foot of Bomro never trod. 
Unconquered and nnoon^joerable, secure in hen* 
moumtain liastnesses, she imrled •back thQ invad- 
ing Saxons Trnd^ Egf erth as she had done the 
Bomans centuries before. 

" For freedom's battle once begun, 
Beq<aeathed bv bleedin-g sire to son, 
Tho* baffled oft is ever won.'* 
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lb the obBODitty of the {wriod after the with.- 
drawal c£ tiie BomazL legions from Bntaist^ there 
ie dMcenttble a link bet^veea tike Sfairlkig dietrict 
eAkd the shadowy and myihic King Arthur of 
WeUb tonadiUon. That oozs as reaUy an 
Aiihnmii locality u stronigly attested, wrt colj 
by the ancient name of the King't Knot, ahomt 
ifjMch flomethiog 'wsli be eaid later, hut fay the 
names of the t^velve bfuttiles which were im- 
dcnifatedly foaght by the Pendtagon, Axthnr, a 
great ^peneral of the Cymrie who warred against 
the native tnibeB that peopled the ooantry 
between the Forth and Ute Uuron. Four of 
these batUes are said to have been f oioght in the 
Leaxnoz. Arthm^a eeventh battle took place in 
a forest, not improbably the Torwood. which at 
that tome extended to the Toooh hiils on the 
west, and to Stirlinf^ rode on the north. This 
is doabtlesB the wood which is represented in 
the seal of the borgh of Stilling, with the iur 
eoription, " Nemtu Strivdenae,** the wood of 
6tiriing (2). The tenth battle of Arthur was 
fought on> the shores of the li-ver called Trohnit, 
which Mr Qlennie in his "Arthurian Localities'* 
ideivtifies with mnch probability as the Forth. 
The battle in which Arthsar leoeived his death- 
woamd is called Camlan, which can scarcely be 
other than the OEunelon in Stirlinfisshiie. At the 
l^est, the resemblance between Uie two names 
is ei-£^flcant. 

We giet two more ^inupsee of our district in 
prehsstoric times, when Donald Breac, Kinf^ of 
the Dsiriadan 8cots, made a jypallant atten^ to 
wrest from the Angles the dislbrict between the 
Peaxtland Hille and- the river Oanon, but was 
defeated at Ofdatria, which Skene identifies as 
Ckliendar, ivear Falkirk. This battle was fong^ 
in 634, and Donald Breac is said to have repested 
the attempt fo«ar years later, when he was again 
diefeated at GkLennrareson, near ESddnbnigh. 
Donald himself was afterwards skin' in Strath- 
oarron*, in the Fintry hills, by Oan, King of the 
Briteins. SSaroannan was the scene of a jKli^eat 
conflict in' 634 between the An^ian King Osnn'a 
and his West Bazon foe Penda, King of Merdai, 
who had the sapport of the native tribes, but 
suffered complete defeat, Penda himself beuiig 
among the elain. Osnin's son. King Se^rid, 

(2). An early grant to the monks of Hoiyrood 
is the forests of Stiriing and Clackmannan. 
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dotermUied to rabdne tlie nortiMtra Picts, Grosaed 
the Forth at Stirling m the year 685, and; 
OBiried figne aniil s^tvord tfaiooigh PetrtSiflligane^ but 
ynBoAfosmf^M faraa DNUiiidch«nyhe'W)Bsmunx)w^ 
by Hue FikAb and! defeaited, Ms anny being aimoot 
oat off. and bnmflelf slain. Tboa was t£e biwve 
DooflJid Breftc avenged, for, aa the VemeiaUe Bede 
auma up, "From that time the hopes and 
strength of the Anglic kingd^om bc^gan to fioc- 
toate and T«trograde, for the Picts reoovered the 
teraitooT beloingizi^ to them whi<& the Ang^ 
had, held, aand the Soot« who wave in Bntaio, 
amd a oertaioi part of the Britons, regaiited their 
liberty ** (3). 

With the oonsolidation of the Eiin'gdom of 
Sootia nowler Malcolm, son of Kenneth, and hds 
anooeason on the thTOoe, we have somethoiup like 
aixthentic history to gmde ns. Aa mcene 
remarks, Malcolm left the Ejngdom in* posaeeadon 
for the firat time of the same soothem frontier 
which it ever after retained. The debatable lasMi 
in the neighboizrhood of Stiiiing, or, as it was 
oaiUed, " the swordland," becaose it was only by 
the sword* it ooold be won and held, the aoene of 
ao many tribal oonflicta and wars -between* differ- 
ent nationalities, became an integral part of the 
Kingdom, and it as notioeable that when Wdlliam 
the Gonqnerer sent his son Bobert agaiinst the 
Kin>g of Scots in 1079, he Tentnired no further 
north than Falkirk. If some of Wdliliam'a sno 
ceasore had been aa oaatiooa, it would have been 
better for themaelTes. The erectson of a caatle 
on Starling rock, attributed in some histories to 
two PriiMes of Northnmbria, was more probably 
the work of Mailcolm 11., as am evodenoe of his 
sovereignity, as well as a defence of his Kxog- 
dom. To i^e same period may be referred the 
reservation for the personal nae of the monarch 
of the land lying on both aides of the Forth and 
eztendoni^ on the sooth aide to the river Oarronu 
It was the oentre of the new Kingdom, and 
nattiraily fell to the Kdng. In enbaeqnent reigns, 
when Scotland became feodaJnsed, the sovereign 
held' thia part of the conintry not only as over- 
lord, or at^terior, from whom the ownera of land 
derived their poasesBOiy rights, bnt aa has own 
exolosive pioperty. That there was a royal 
residence at Stirling in the reign of Alexander 
the Fierce n^y be ootnsidered! aa proved by the 

(3). Vol. I., p. 432. 
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iaci tiifti it mM hen ibe King died in Afxil, 
1124, and ikew need be Uttle doabt that a park 
mm att»ohed to the OaaUe, aitboagh it might 
not be enclosed. 

Under David I., the foimder of royal buan^Mi, 
«v«r^ royal foorgh had ite loyal castle, itc 
gBmeon being pf^vvided by the kaighta vrho held 
thcdr lendc hy the temuw o< caatle-^uaid (4), and 
the Crown itiadB adjacent to Stirlii^ Oastle were 
no dcnbt sthctly ps«aerved es an appanage of 
royalty, and were need not ody for naiional 
moat» and weaponachawa, but for tbe reoreation 
and amnsement ol the Kin^ and hie Oouit. It 
is not, however, till Uie reig;n' of King Dayad"* 
graadaon, William the lion, that we have any 
record of the formation of a king^a Park. etricUy 
eo called. A grant by Willaau to the Monaetery 
of DanfeTmlane of tiift landa of Sonthfieiid bears 
that tlMee landa were giiren in exchange for the 
land bejifigiiny to the Gbnvent which the Kinac 
had inoliided in hds park wheni he &st encloeea 
it (5). Kine WiiUdam, it is reSated, waa so fond 
of 8tis{yng uiat when he was seized with has last 
tUneas he gave oidens that he shodkb be taken 
to Stiirfin^ Oafltde, where he hoped the fine air 
would revive him. Unfortunately, however, he 
dod not raUj, 9tod died here on 4th December, 
1214. Hia name ia also aaeooiated with the park 
in' an agreement in regard to certain teonds 
between CSamboskenneth Abben^ and the Monaa- 
tery of DnnlermliQe. The Abbot and Convent 
of Dunfermline had o(Mnplaaned to the Pope that 
the Abbot and Cknona of Oambnakeimetn were 
atbempAinff to anrfxinge the conditaone of a oom- 
promiae winich had been amed to in' regard to 
the oonvpetdn^ claims to their teinda, and Hjb 
Holiness a|)poiiited the Abbots of Lindores and 
Arbroath), end the Prior of May, to ^y^minA into 
the grounds of the oomplaant. They reported 
that after much angry doacusBion ihey had foimd 
that an agreement had been entered to the effect 
alleged, throns^ the interpoaition of William, 
then. King of Soota, but the agreement had not 
been reduced to writing aa it shouSd have been. 
They al<8o reported that to secure a laating peace, 
it had been eji^need between the parties that the 
arrangement in question should be obser^^ with 

(4). Boberteon'a "Scotland under her Early 
Kings," I. 297. 
(6). R^. de Dunfermlyn, No. 72, p. 38. 
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certain additioofiy and here t^ diflpate Glided. 
Wliai ooocame hb is that amcMig the lands the 
tedndA <d whicii ivcore aipportiooed to Oaia1ra»- 
kenoieih Ahbey by thia agreement, waa the Jazid 
of Hugh the rtoker, near Fulech (that is, Mmr- 
toD) et de crofto suo in parco, ajod hie croft in 
the pazic (6). The late Mr Jamea Ronald had 
evadeotly faaJed' to notice this impartaint agree- 
ment, which, ie dated 24th October, 1215, the 
year after King Wiliiam's death, as hia mentdoo 
of Hnffh PazJEer'e ozoft in his "Landmarka of 
Old Btuiing'' (p. 98) refen toa deed dated neazay 
• ceotoxy laitar, when the question' of teinds 
agaiua came ik> in connection with the park. Mr 
Bonald is ixgn'l, however, in identifying Pkurker^a 
Oroft with Farikfield, now the Inckware. It was 
oommon at that period to append' a man's ocoo- 
pation to hie CSmstian name, ae eaomamee had 
not come into fashion, and many iDstanoes of 
this panacidce miight be gi^en. The Hugo Paronr 
of the Oaxtulary of QambudEenaeth is, therefore, 
Bhigh the paTk4ceeper--the contractdon to Parfaer 
Mng qntte in aooordence with oostom— and the 
croft in the park 4S the keeper'e croft. Ham 
dweUing-honee, ynhMj a mfod and wattle- 
roofed' affair to begin with, waa the original oif 
the lnck>0iire Hoose of to<iay. 

T%e next ref erenoe we find to the Park of Stir- 
ling is dated 1253, dtnog the meign of Alexander 
III., when Stdrlang was the most frequent abode 
of royalty, although aome of our lo<»I hjatonee 
state that the Oastle dad not become a regular 
royal reaidenoe tiHi the time of the QUrtnaim. 
John of Lamberton, Sheriff of Stirling, in hoe 
aocoont of receipte and' ezpooditure for that 
year, takes note of two extremely interestiiig 
evenie in local hiatory. One as the payment of 
watchers ait Stirling Oaetle when the Kiing of 
Norway waa in these parts, evidently in oonnec- 
tion wnth the expedition of Haoo which endled 
so disastrously ei the Largs, and the other the 
construction of a new ro^l perk. The Exchequer 
Bolls of the reign of Alexander III. which have 
been handed down are very fmagmentaiy, and 
one of the fragments k an accoimt epedall-y 
relaiitaiff to the receipts and expenses conneGtea 
with the oonatroction of the Pairk of Stirling. 
The receipts are not detailed, but on the othnr 

(6). Oambuflkenneth Cartulary, No. 118, 
p. 152. 
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side of the Acocnmt the Sheriff** taqpeodHnre en 
the xeoootftmction of a oew pack, u$Que ad plenam 
perfeeUatum eiusdem, tigbdL on iaJH toe oomoletioa 
of ilie flame, aod cd the nepedr of the om pazk 
till the date of the acooimt, cs atatc^d to be £83 
16b 3d', a sum which may be mFnlt^iaed at leaat 
fay twentT in the p wpc pt cur w u e y . Tltece ep- 
peara to nave beeo a haiaooe diae to the Shenff 
of 13b 6d, which wee aqiaared by an aUowanoe to 
him of four merka for four hawke fiom Doni- 
paoe (7) . donsbtleaa for the vte of the Kmg in the 
aport of hawkioff m the new oark. Mr Bosiald 
seems to haire oeeai imder the impceasioii that 
thflB sew pack, the boundaries of which be was 
imeble to fix, was oontigaooB to the did paxk, 
either on the east or west, bat it really lay aouth 
of the <dd pairk, and waa m fact the New Ptek 
so well known aa the site of the battle of BaA- 
nockbum. We shall see later that the oAd ae 
well as the new paxk is a permaoeoit famd-maik 
in. the bisUny of the famoas battle, aasd mean- 
time it is neoesaazy to keep in mind the diatinc- 
tian between them. In aU probabili!t7, the 
oiroDnd lying between the parka was suitable for 
hantiiDig p or pos o a, or aa ooimit lor game, bat 
there can be no donbt that in the rei^n of 
Alexander III. the whole stretch of land from 
Stilling to the IVirwood and> beyond was still the 
property of the Oown. Its diinisk>n and alieoar 
tion belong to a later period. From the noooont 
rendered in« 1289 (during the Dateneaumi) by 
Patrick Ghaham, Sheriff of StLrlin^, we Team that 
after the death of the King, Bachaid Paamer, 
cnstodian of the new park, was paid'^ on a pre- 
cept gnuk^ by the gwurdiane, a lee ot £8 for the 
years 1287 and 1288 ; that two nindexkeepers and 
a fox-himter reoeived £2 6s lOd for one year, 
with an addition, the anKinnt of whach is DotI 
stated', to the kemers, in terms of a new agree- 
ment made with tnem that ther fihoald erect 400 
paling etobs roond ihe new park ; and that £1 Sa 
vd was paid for mowi^ and winnong the 
meadow, apparently part oi the old pattk, and 
carrying hay and litter to the deer in wdavter (8). 
There is, I think, nothing on record, so far aa 
is known, of any aasooiataon of either of the 
Ftoks of Starling with Sir WaJOiam Wallace, bot 
it is oertain he was perfectly familiar with th» 

(7). Ibid. 38. 

(8). Exchequer KoUa, I. 24. 
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gnopiukd, and f ueqiie nt ly focoid shelter in the Tor* 
ffood where the indow idwelt who wa« so faelpfTil 
to him. The ctooka of the Firth^lmd Hairy 
makee an T^lwh Imight say. Wallaoe koew 
wDikier weM. It la not imuseily thait when 
Edwaflrd I. waa beeieffiiig 8tdirliEi>g OewtLe in 1304 
hiB camp waa in the Old Paris, at a aale distanoe 
fiom the aaUiea of the 'besiegad' and the moaailes 
tbiowa from Ikheir engines on the ramparta. It 
ia arelated that on one oocaaion, when the Elng^Liah 
Kkkg waa riddng within lange of the enginee of 
def eoioe, a atone of great aiae and weight strnok 
00 neaar, and with anch foiroe and nodae, that 
the King's horse badced and feU with hda 
maater, upon whioh some of the aoHdiers, seeing 
hia danger, anan in and fovoed Edwaard down the 
hiH towaoda the tents (9). 

Ten yeam Mer, when Koiv Blobert the Bmoo 
bad to decide where he wootd! meet ESdward 11. 
in order to pnrvent the raldief of Stirlinig Oaattle, 
man which so madk depended, he aeleoted the 
New Park which hie predeeesaar had formed, 
aa the battle tgrcnmd, Xo place conld ha^e been 
more eppiropriate for the momentooa stucEgole 
than that whdoh held witneased so many fights for 
fieedom in •pB^oos oenita!ri€0. It ia not necea- 
0Bjy to tell agsdn a atioiy with which we «ne aU 
iamJUiaar, but the parta of it whidh eo n gennD oar 
•object mofjr be briefly i«faned to. The 8oot- 
taah Ejng. ab sobmiffctaa« his plan of battHe to hia 
Gomieil m War, ia irtated Iby BaHjonr in hie gnat 
poem of " The Bttoa " to ha-ve spoken thua : — 
We Ihaiff bene wil^ wa at hiicMiiiMg 
WediU thretty thiowsand bmd and ma, 
Mak we foor batlaliia of t3>a. 
And ordaoe wis on aio fflaflur 
Thet when oar f ayia oommya near, 
We to the New Fiark fasdld our way. 
For thai* hehowys thaam nede a way. 
Sot igifl (hait they beoewth wa ga, 
And oar the mamib pcuaand , aoa 
We aaJl lis at awanifa^ge thtar. 

Then he poanta ont t^t it woold be wiae to go 
on foot and* Ikjlbtlj armed ao as to hare f leer 
movement on iho Ibeavy graand aigasDet the Eng- 

caTalry :-^ 

And f5^ wa feobt on fobs, parfay 

At awBofca^a we mtk be ay, 

For in ihe park amang the treys . 

The hdUBs man comhryt always baiB 



(9). Tytl«r. 
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Add tfaft etis dli SlffM tiMt Sr tlMT d«fIB 

6il ptit timm to oonfonovai'. 

iuio' on vMB ivun\ on SBttcran* 
The King fanrd la* desooaoone aay 
TliBt Ii^ i»m witb mekm Bmfait 
Had Ivin «t EduJbopigtL aJtl a^diti. 
Th«refor, -with ovtm mar dwy 
He tiU tba New Fairk held hia nur 
With ftU th«b m bs Mii^ ivar 
iUkd in thft fiark thaim hStbjri thar. 

It iraa ihereUxn kk tfae New Paik, on the Sa»> 
dar morning soon alter Mxnriae, that the 6ooit- 
tiaa army aitooded eoiemn 



And mantf tiiain ahnwe foil devotely 
Tliat thoogbt to dye in Qmt melee 
Or than to mak thaxr ooontrey fiecL 

fthe Bomaa Itoaiil, it ia believed, ran rlg^ 
thaxmjh both the Old and New Paorke, bat wie 
piobalmT doaed for geoaenJ tvaffio to the north 
'vrhxai Wiliaam the Liton fonned- hie park. Brooa, 
however, took the ptecentioor vi pteveniing aooeae 
to the Otaatle bv thja road, aa ww an by the mofe 
diieGt way Co otirling. 

And io e pftana Md be the way, 
Qohar he thoncfab xied b a hu w ydl a w»y 
The Inglia mei^ gif that thai wald 
Throw the park to the Ckatell bald. 
Hie ^ert many pottw ma 
Off a lute brad ronad, aanA ail thai 
War dep wp tiM e maaoy'e kne 
8» thyk tibttt thai mycht liknyt be 
TUI a wax cayme that beos maie. 

We agree with Mr White, anthor of peorhaipe the 
beat acooont of the battfo of BaDDoddnxn that 
haa yet been written, that theee pota, or pita, 
were not made in the battMeId>, bob on the 
harder ground where the oaToliy wooid natnnJly 
go, ami thm the way to the Oaatle WDuUt m 
aflieottva](f ckeed. Hm fact that caithropa haive 
been found in the adjacent bogi lavoonv th0 
ropppeition^ 

While Bmoe wae oaieftilly prepaifing for thtear 
xeoection', the Eogjiah army had halted an* their 
Simaay march' from lUksik. in coneeqoenee, iH 
ia aaiii; of a Toeit from Sir Pbfilip d» Wnvbray, 
Ooveraor of Stirling Gbatle. who warned toe 
Eoglieh army that the Scote had nieed dbatrao- 
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ika»mtlMi'woodi, aiul Maid the cooBdiimw of tfaa 
Kilief of the OMiOe had been Mfilled b^ an Eog. 
htih nrmy oomiiig wit^utt tluree nsiles of ilt. whica, 
if ooraectly iie{>OTted, irae ahflnrd, aitd the Ekia- 
Siifib leaden paiid no a()teintioii to Mowbmy'a aa- 
Tice to aiiivaaioe do further. In fact, tAe ymoi- 
gaard, noder the Eearl of GUoooeater, lanairBxe d 
the hi'vooac M the Carae, had ptreeaed on, aoMl, ae 
the author of SaUacronica intoma ne, they 
eatereid the road -within the P<^> when they 
ymte immediated^f leoeiTsd Tomghly by the SooUv, 
who httd ooonpied the pasea^. &t Herbert 
Maxwell, who baa txaoalaitod Sur Thoznaa Gray'a 
French text, saya in a footnobe "tbfrt the xoad 
xef eraeid to waa the BomaiL Boaid nmininig thjoug^ 
the Pasic whaoh AiheflCMider III. had endeeed 
&xr a chase." Barbour ib qnifae dear ood tibiie 
{Kunt:^ 

The wawaand that wiet na thdfDg 

Off thaa anat, na his dweiUinig 

Bald to the Piurk all attanoht tiiair way. 

In this adbaskoed ffoaond Bk HJanry de Bohim was 
ocaiepBoaoaA, and the fate of this boaetf nil kmght 
at ttie handa of the King of Soots need not be 
Telated-. The «nthor of Sedlctcronica, whom Bar 
Herbert Mazwelil di somebimea isnlinedi to be- 
lieve in prefereooe to Barboor, oonfosee de 
BohioD with another knig^, Piers de Mbntfoirt, 
who, he eayfl^ waa alain with aa axe In the hand 
of Bkybeont de Bros, aa was reportea. While 
Okmcester madie a feint of forciiDflr has way 
thrcmgh the Park, Sir Bohert de GSifford at- 
tempted to aUp itMiiid l^ the left of iatMb Soottiah 
itoe. Baihoor, jin his aooonmt of this stiraita<gem, 
aaya:— 

The New Ptak all esohewit thai 
For thai wist weill ib» King wis tfasr, 
And aewth the New Park gpan thai far 
WedM newth the Kirk, 

^that is, 6t NiniaoB), to the great annoyanoe of 
sir Ihomaa Bandolph, who was ajppoontedi to 
keep the {Mas, Brace ha-vibif antic]|»ted some 
such move. CSiftord'a daahmg attempt to re- 
lieve the OasUe was, however, gallantly oheoked 
by Bandolph before the Rngliwh oonld atonke the 
road, and the battle took pfaoe next day on the 
footing for which Bmce had.' laid hia nUuDs so well. 
I may be allowed here to inteipolate a remark 
or two hai^inff no ref erenoe io the snbject of this 
paper, but wbiicb may iBtetest you as identufyiog 
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thelooiti<7 Btfboar •fiodes to in the loilawaDg 
horn: — 

Spe ftll the omaB folk and piibtl 
H« Mitt with hameas aod Ticttoai, 
Into the peric ireil for him fro 
And fm the bettles gut th«m ^. 
Aikd, %A be bade they iveni tlMir way, 
Twenty thonauid weil nor even thley, 
They boild thcSr way to « vaUey 
Oat of the sight of the hatteley. 

Tbu Talley wm, no doabt, the OBMree of Oun- 
boebanoQ, where the ciowd wae effectually 
hidden from tbe view of the Wn-glmh. In some 
pictaiee of the hettle joa may see this aamy of 
csm^foUowen appearing over tiie top of the 
Galilee Hill, whereas their route wae jpiohabiy 
along the loed by Gateaide and Beaieide, 
deboQohing on the eaetesm dope of the hili wbeere 
tbear movement by the Fir PSsiric towaxde the 
battlefield WD<aId oertainly be deteotad by the 
enemy^ who mistook them for new troops seat 
to assist the Soots. In oommemoratkm of tbe 
historic gatliering in the O&rse, put of it after- 
waxds sot the name of Battelfleto^ "baUle" be- 
ing spelled io the old wa^ wdth " el ** instead of 
the modem ** le/' but owing to tbe i^^ioraDoe of 
notaries emfdoyed to dzaw op later titie deeds 
the word got changed to the meaningkes " Batter, 
flats" andi equally seoseleaB " Butterflats," under 
which hae been oonoealed for oentnTies » name 
which confers lopon the place a distinction of 
great historical intereet and importance. Per- 
haps the present proprietriz will be kind enoogb 
to restcve to tbe famoos spot jta olct name, rar 
which, one of the Polmaise chazteiB is 0ood 
authority, and get the Ordnanoe Survey llap 
corrected acoordingty. 

After the baibtle, when the defeaibeid Kn 
Edward rode np to the Qaetle, and wae advised 
hj Sir Philip de Mowhnay to take flig^ instead 
of shutting himself up in the fortrese, the 
goveroor's direotnons were, in Barbour's wonb: 

HaMim about the Paxk yoor way, 
Bydit als sadly as ye may, 

King and 



and following this advice, 
euite, who hMl no time to lose, 

Benewih the Oaetle went thai eone, 
Bycht by the Round TahiU away, 
And syne the Park enwenmnd thsi, 
And towait Lythkow held in hy. 
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Althkragh ibese lines haire been uit«arpret«d M 
w«M»jfM'n£r tihttt the pMTty flkdrted the niittJefieiki 
to the "west and thieia maide for ihe eouAh. road, 
I am JTidiiiftd to think it is the Oli Park thait 
BarboDT meejoe, ajid thai in point of foot, 
Ed-ward eaoaped hv the yery xomI that Clifford 
had tried' to reacn on the prooeddn^ day, the 
Soottish army beins too busy despooling tbeup 
foee to {Mby much heed to the fogittiveg, who, 
fao-wever, weire chaaed by 85r James Boudae and 
a few hoiBemeD as fiaar am the gatea of i>mhair 
OMtOe. 

The Kki% being now 0eoiire in his eov«rei>gnty, 
haJd leisnre to Jook into the royail rights, and it 
is interesting to find that m 1317 the burgesses 
of Starling obtained from him a charter con- 
finning an- old right of paetnirage for their hones 
in the f offsets between the waSars of Forth and 
Oarron (10), which affords evidence of tbs 
original extent of the territoiy belongiine to the 
Oown in Stirlingshire. It was, as we shall see, 
"very soon reduced by the liberality and pro- 
dLwity cl Bruce and his sooceesor, Bavid U . 

rrv>e yean after the Battle of Bannockbam, 
the question of the teinds a^adn came up in' con- 
seqnenoe of the An]d|>ark twing of new brocighit 
onder cnOtiyation, and in the agreement then 
oondnded between the Abbots ana Oonvents of 
Bnnfermline and Oamboskeauveth^ there is an 
echo of the greiat figjbt. 8ir William Eraser's 
Iranslation of this agreement, which is narrated 
m a letter by William of Lambertoon, Bishop of 
6t Andrews, dated 25th March, 1319, may bd 
jpren here from the pirinted Oartolary of Cam- 
ooskenneth: — 

That the Abbot and< Ooorvent of Oambos- 
kenoeth shookl h^ye in farm from the Abbolb 
and Convent of IXanfermling for erver all the 
tednd^sheaves of the town of Oambnsbarron, 
with the ternds of the oihl park foresaid, ana 
shooild anioy the same as their own, for pay- 
ment to the laltter of the sam of 100 ^Ailfiftcp 
sterlu^ yeeri^, except Htkd teind of the cum 
of Hum Psifeer, lying in the fore-mentJoned 
park, the teind whereof belonged to the Abbot 
and* Ooovienlt of CambnskeimeQi in terms of so 
old agreement i b e t wesn the two Abbeys ; and 
that in the ovemt of the said' fitunk being opened 
again (UenUo aeludi) 20 BhiUings shonld be 



(10). Boiigh CbaKten, p. 14. 



vdbtametod from tfie 100 siHffiaffi 7«vij> Md 
from tiait tun* Um CknoiiB abooid !)• freed 
from tlie p«ym«ni of Uwir 20 Artlliiigs, aod 
■hoidd p«y for tiw imnuDiag teindi as mecfai 
00 long M tfat pwk iwmMoed iBkciiltr»«bod ; 
Attd if dw tmniilt of QHiibfailMiiroo mtd of tbo 

rtk ilioald ]nfi|Mai to bo wa«ted or d m to oy wl 
whole or i& piirtu eipe ci all y l>y oommnn w^, 
aUoweooe dioaki \m maAe ihtntat to the 
Abbot Mid Oonv«Dt in the peyment of their 
fenn-doiy (11). 

It hu been lomeriDed thet alter Baimookhiaii 
mtSMg Hohevt TOwenctod hie onief eopporten TPiitfai 
ee mooh: of the terrflioFy f oorf <rted by Sootemes. 
lAo bed foaig:ht on the mgllrh eide, ee is teeti* 
ied by the oomber of charteni fpnaled by him, 
Ihait Tory -Utile irae left to himaelf , and oertaiai 
■t m thait he iiae feTieh ia hie «mote of the 
Oborwn landt near StirJaitg, for he 9iTe away 
both the New Paik where btie jpIofiooB Tictory 
had been gained, end the Old fiak of WaJJiam 
the Li<». Tike i u t erv e a aa ag laoDde of Tos4xrez» 
Bointhiaeld (exoeptong the part ^nnbed by 
Wolliam to the Abbey of Dmifennkbe), Whyts* 
myn» (praftiably 1^ praent IdaDdoiphfiokl and 
aiffond Pto4[), aokd WhytdftUil, now LeaTelhitt, 
leU ito WJUiam Bimet, whose none e urvJv ee in 
the Bieeetlandie mentjoned in eome old local 
tttledeede, bat the two loyaJ pairiu were a gift 
iono lees a peieon thao tlie loyal basher! Tbam 
laoi hae not tdtherto been madto known, probaUy 
beciMiee Robeft the Brooe'e oherter ie not aznox^ 
the printed chaiit«Ke of that monnroh'e lei^i'* 
and ie not mentknied in Boherfaaoa'B Index of 
ACiaaing GStarteiv, bat' the origmal deed faaa been 
c r o a er ved in the Polmniee d»iter cheait, and it 
10 the aonrce of <rar informaNaon. Dr Meatfleiwi 
lliomaoa, formerily OaoRator of the HietnrioBJ 
Department of H.M. Relator House, B d infcnrgh, 
ie making a oolieotion of early toyal obaxteie 
whiesh are still mipTinted, and he baa fehokHy 
faniishMl a tranBcript of the ohaoter ref€qrved to, 
from whjoh jtb appeaire that on 10th April, 1327, 
at Oaadpoes, Kif^ Robert, in preaeaioe of the 
ooblm of the Exncdom, xesigned and nnganre, 
per fuftum et (aciuvia, the Ittide of Amdpaik 
and Newpark, Kofeechote near K ry ar iLUwu (t.e., 
CbzithiU, near 9t Niniaais). to^etiber with the 
iande of Kepnem ade (now Kepond on the estate 

(11). P. 391. 
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of TonoluMiim), kk fxrofor of Aiiam Badber (12) 
• (BarUiofMoriL "wiho hnd' at fixBt obtained mkb. 

« nQO by gift rrosn tbe King, and tfaait a lonmil 

I obaitsr to iluv «ffect -was jmamted l^ the Kiaig 

I «t QlhMgaw on 9tii July, VS&, the redldeikb beisig 

the MTvke of a bowman in the anay, and the 
I vsoal aitteaEidanoe at t£e Oooorts held in iha 

I fifaeriif dom of Sidrlu^. A iiaigment of the (heat 

B&bSL xemadsar aibtached to tbe obarter. From the 
printed Rettpeber of the Great 8ead (13) it may be 
Igthered &at theiv wftee two royal bairben, 
WdMam and Akiam, but -whether tMMf waa any 
lehtionehjp between them doee not •>P]PMr- 
The former obtained gnante of tends in^iiiD- 
booth.wick azbd SelkiTk, and to ^tibe latter were 
chnen, in addaitioa io the Orowin paoper t y in thde 
looality, the iaode of Biackanwra in Annandalle 
alui a toft in Moflat (14). Adam eeame to have 
been usnmrried. or at )eaet to ihaTe had no 
&mil^, a» in %b» Polmaiae charter there la a 
temaiindery failing heim of his hcidtr^ to John 
de Logan, cleric, another eervant of the King, 
and his hioxv. 'When tibeae chavtera were gnantod 
the E^mg wae doobtleaB enfloriDg from the dreaid- 
fnl' malady to which he anooambed aa the 9th 
of Jime, 1329, and it may be rarmieed that it 
wae about the aame time, and «7wing to the 
Kins'a d iecaa e, iMb the pr c e cn t GUebe, tlen 
adjoaning the dd Park, if not formbg part of 
it, wae eet apart for a hoapital for lepere. It 
waa afterwartla known ae 12m "Lepennaoai 
Qroft," or " SeikmanU Oroft." It w a pathetio 
epectade theae cfaarten bring to -view — the 
twioe-widowed King, in the proapec l of death 
■It middle age, obliged by roaeon of Ihia prodsgad 
gifts to the noftnlit^ to reward his laithfnl aer- 
Taste witli kmda gaified for the DOoUieh CJiown 
by has own stronci^ ann, thereby denoding bim- 
aelf and baa eocoeaaon on tbe tbrane of terri- 
tory which by righte dioald hove been inalien- 
able. The ro^l parks were, ae -we shall see, 
reoovered by king Bobert's son, DaTil II., who, 
however, soon peiied with the New Paiir, and 
it « only one beJlf of the Old Park ibat now 
remains aa an anpanage of tbe toyall Chstle of 
etiirlvig. 
There are no -writs to show how the two Parks 

(12). It 2s noit improbable that it -was from thia 
person that Tonohadam leoai-ved ite name. 
(13). Vol. I., pp. 6, 8. 
(14). Vol'. I., pp. 631-32. 
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of Stirling p— s o d into the hnads off Sir Robert 
EMdiie. inoeator of tlie EM* of Mar an) 
Kelli«, W Uut they did ao is proved by a char- 
ter of «xcaznbion printed in tite Acta of tha ^ 
Parliamani of ScoUand, add dated' 6th October, 
1367. Thia charter ct King David 11. i^rants to \ 
Sir Bobcat Erakine, Im^^i a<kI Chnsttaa da 
Keth, hJa spouse, the lands of Anleway and Gal- 
bafdston, wit^ the Isle of Olarkmannan, in ez- 
oamhion sive reeompencianem for the lands of * 
Stroo^gartney and "our new park*'; aJao the 
lands of Branhalcbte (a mispnnt for Bienihalch) 
in the forest of CSaokmannan, with the herbaige 
of all the royal forests, in ezcambion for the 
laoda of Aoldpark, Stilling, " resigned and gimen 
over to lis per fustum et hacvlum. This ohaiier 
18 interesting as showing how the ErekineB got 
AUoa Park and the laaute in ita vicinity, whldb 
am still in the possession of that family. Ilhe 
exoambion narrated in the Erskine charter most 
have taken pkoe, ai least so far as regards the 
Parks of Stirling, four years prior to the date 
of (the deed, as tnere ia a charter of relief in 
faTonr of a certain Agnes or Anna de Keloar or 
Kelloch, dated 6tli July, 1363 (15), wbich is in 
the followitLg terms :— 

Know all men that the lands of the New 
Park and the Old Park, near Stirlin£f, and the 
laads of Kepnemad were by gift of our pro* 
genitor granted in feuferme hereditarily, and 
were held from ns for oectain services, as are 
moxe fully contained in a charter sinoe made, 
but with the foresaid lands (i.e., the New Park 
and' Old Park) now in our hands bv reason of 
excambion, we are unwilling that the lands of 
Kepnemad should bear the whole of the said 
service, and therefore we grant to Agnes de 
Kilour the said lands of Kepnemad, to oe now 
possessed of hereditary rignt by her and her 
iieini, and held from ns and onr suooessors for 
only three suits made at ihe head courts hehl 
at Stirling, the other articles and conditions 
in the said charter of oar progenitor of the 
said lands to remain. 

This shows that the lady in qnestion—a. rather 
mysterious perGonage, by the way — had pre- 
viously sincceeded to Kepnemad, and now die 
was relieved of the military service incumbent 
on Adam Bai<ber. It was from Agnes de Keloor 

(16). Reg. Mag. Sig. 
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that Sir Aikdrew die Momviay the lomidieir of the 
family of Hurray of Pokaaiae, obtained Kepoe- 
mad ex donacione, the gift being coofinned bgr 
a oibartear granted by Daviiil II., aad dated 10th 
May, 1365 (16). Ag^es had also received tt 
grant from the King of part of the Old Park, 
aa Bobert II. in the aeoond; year of his reiffo 
(1372), oonfirma a gilt by her to the altar of tne 
Holy Ooaa in the nave of the Pariaib Ohtarch of 
Stiriing. of a oroft with pertinenta. lying im the 
lajidB oi A<Qldpaik, near BtarliQ^ (17). Tbere is 
a probable erpianaitdop of the gift to Agnes de 
KelouT and her ^t to the CShnrch, <bat it may be 
left to the inceDioofl historical goesser to find it 
out for himself. The croft in question appearB 
to have lererted to the Grown after the Kef or- 
mation, and the present Eing^e Park farm may 
mark its site. 

The New Park was granted by Daydd II. on 
15th July, 1369, to Alexander Porter and Janieib 
his spoQse, and their lawfully-begotten children. 
The original charter is among the Polmaise 
tittles, and appears in the Begister of the Great 
Seal. It reserves to the King the trees in the 
park and the right of hunting, but allows as 
much timber to oe taken as woold suffice for 
suitable buildiogs. The reddendo is a onxious 
one, and is specially noticed by the late Mr 
Gosmo Innes ini his " Scotch hs/gai. Antaqtuties *' 
(18). Alexander Porter was bound to deliver at 
the Oastle of Stirling every year at the feast of 
St. Peter ad Vincula (Peter's chains, 1st A^ugust) 
in name of blench dfity, arevm cum uno dreulo 
pro alaudift, which Mr Innes saya was perhaps 
a bow with a mirror for flushing^ larks, as still 
Ufed in Italy. The Ezciheqaier Rolls show thait 
at a later date this aeddendo was shnply a cross- 
bow, for wihich, in 1454, the Sheriff of Stirling 
oreditB himself wdtli the sum of two Bhillinai 
(19). Bobert II. confirmed his predecessors 
charter in favour of Porter and his wife by a 
charter dated 6th November, 1372. The deed is 
also found in the Gveat Seal IbegiMer (20). 
Mention is maNie in ** Bobertson's Index " (21) of 
a massing charter of Bobert III., confirming a 
charter vy Sir Alex. Porter anent the chaplain 

[16). Ibid. (17). Ibid. 
18). P. 26. 



19). Volomke VI., p. 99. 

l.,p. US. 
(21). P. 147, No. 12. 



20). Vol. 1., 
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«f 8i JoW« attar vk the Ekk of 8tidii«, mmA 
ibii kni«ht nay ba tbe Uixd of Newmrk. ¥nio 
hi* mooeMor waa baa xiot been tnoea, but it is 
qvita daar tbat the New Paric mm never affeer- 
nerae reoo'veMd by the Ckown. Aboot tba 
nuUle of the fifteenth o et olury it ia foond m 
poiaaion of William de MomTiA, of Touch, 
adam, and ia 1456 it waa anri of the landa 
anoted by Jamea H. into a Banwy in fiavoor 
of WiUiam's mak, Alexander Momy, ipfaaae 
deaeentfomi in the male line, Mr Jaoaea Maacay 
af Polmaiae, ia the preaent owaer. It ia the OSd 
Park, therefore, that mmat be noderafcood 'wheo 
the Park of Stirling or the Eii^a Park w re- 
ferred to after the reign of Imvid 11., tmd 
aJtboQ^h the term nova parca oooms aoaixi in 
the time of Jamea IV., it haa iwrfhing wBaierer 
to do irith the New Park of AleixaDatar m., aa 
wiOi be eznlaisiad when that period ia oaaohed'. 

Ori^pnaUy, there can be little donbt tiiat the 
Crown fw o per i y extendod on the eaat to the line 
of the preaent Port Street, aniii oa the nor(& 
right up to the Town WatL aikd Bnrffh Gate. 
By xeaaon of ita enpoaed aitnatdoo, Stiniiiff waa 
one of the eaoftieat waUed (xtiea in SootJand, and 
althonirh it ia true, aa BaiKe Boneld obe e rvea, 
thai the Town Wall ie not prominent in laatory 
aa a f ortifioMtikm till abont the middle of the 
aixteenth oentmy, it ia natoraii to snppoae lihat 
the ridge of the rock waa walled lonfr before 
that time. At Tarioos perioda, parts of the Park 
of WiUdam the Lion nearest Ihe town wwe 
granted aa crof ta. What ia now Allan Park^ for 
azankpile, waa orLginally a <grant to the prc^netor 
of Toaohadam, imd beoame inoorporated in hes 
Barony of Balqnhidrok. A later Leand diapoaed 
of the land to a foosr called Qroabie, from whom 
it paaeed to another fenar called Bennie, and 
aa oennie'a Ooft it appeara in the oid tatibea. 
It included Bnabie'a Orchard, the este of ABaa 
Park Cboroh, while the tgroond to the west aa 
far aa Bodecroft, which waa prohahly a gift of 
IXmd I. to the Pariah Cboroh, waa another 
mat of Grown lanii, and waa called the Mollet, 
Irom which Sir Alexander Durham, the nml 
ailTsramith in Jamea the Sizth'a leign, took nia 
territorial title. The west boundary of the OM 
Park haa not been xnterfered with, and aaaom- 
ing Jta eoathem bomdary waa the Chmbiis- 
beurron Boad, as at preaeni, the whole extent of 
the royal paric may be eatimated at 350 acres or 
thereby. 
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During ibs kitor jNiiri of tibe nifpk of Bobert 
n., tbe wliofe of Boberi III.'« reign, oiod a lav9» 
part of tbe reisp of James I. — ^mi ie» for a 
period of naeriy ftfty yenm— 4be -vinbail iPider of 
BootilaDd mi* wbert, Duke of Albaiqr. W« 
know tbat be ocdeitad iba iMoes of a clMunber- 




oooDectaDg Imn or tbe eveou of nofl 
Moeoo^ witb tbe E&g'e Pfe^k. Hia Earldom of 
llleDiteitb -was in tbe neigbboorbood, ami ae be 
WM keeper of SbiTlinig OBbebfee and drew a fee 
for tbat offioe, it mm no dovbt bie lunDoipal phoe 
of leeidenoe. Doane Caaitlle ia aaia to hkve been 
boilt fay bde eon, Mnrdocb. Atfaeny (Ced in 
dtfirliaig Gutle in 1420. Hje nepbew, James L, 
is aesooiated in onr nands move wiib tbe tnageii^ 
of tbe Heafdiag HiiU ja 1425, wben bk ooorin, 
Ifnrdoob, Dcdce of Albaaiy, "wiih hm two eons 
sod baa aiged' fotber-dn-ilaw, the ESeurl of Leonox, 
were ezeoited for some unknown veaeon, than 
wiiib tbe Toyal pairk ; bat it may be meirtaoaeJ 
that James was tbe ftnt eovtereign to tain bis at- 
teotioD to tbe bokkra of Grown Jaade, many of 
wbiob were possessed witboot any wnttcn 
charter. By an Act of bia first Parliament, 
beld at Pertb in May, 1424, tbe Sberxffs wwe 
obajpged to inqnire wbalt hnde, po a a ee aione, or 
amiaalreo/ts pevtadned to the Emg or bad per- 
tained to bis ancestors of ^ood memory, Davul 
n., Bobeot n., and Robert III., and m wboae 
bands tbey now were. Tbere was added tbe 
provision tbat if tiie King pleased, all ibe royal 
tenanite minbt be sammoned to show their 
obartars and eridenta, a measure whaob waa 
aa nnpopalar as JameflTa metbod of onrbmff tbe 
power of tbe nobQiity fay enpppeeaing eatinloma 
on tbe slendereet pretext and shmezing tbem 
to tbe Grown. In tbe rivalrv' between Sir 
Alexander Liva ngs ta Ds and Sir William Gnchion 
for posessiaDi of tbe person of James II. during 
bis minority, Starling GasUe fiffures ptx>- 
minently. On one ocoaaion it waa uie scene of 
an act^ of violence, tbe Queen-motber beiaig 
eeSsed in ber own chamber and imnrdeoned in 
anotber part of tbe Gastle until liiTiDgBtouB 
oained but object. She waa then pennittod' to 
nave tbe use ci tbe Oftstle, and no doubt also 
tbe Park, with an allowanoe of 4000 marks. 

hk tbe year 1449, the King's Park waa tbe scene 
nf a great toonuiment between tbiee Scottish 
knights and three Dmymd aan championa, w%ko 






are amyo ied to liATe oome to Stirixng in 
tion with the pnlimifMuy nc^otationft for the 
numue of the King to Mury of OfoMres, y^iaob 
took plaoe in Jdy of thai ye«r. One of (ho 
Dommdian kaig^, JmoqoBB do TaJMH, fnis tlm 
challeneeir. irho aetooted James, brother of the 
Ekrl of iJooglaa, as 8ooUand'a champion, and 
two others wen ohoaen on both aides. It waa to 
be no aportinfif affair, but a fight d outrance, and \ 

the prapanutaona made for the event were moatr [ 

elaborate. A detailed aooooni fiom the Bir- j 

ffondian aide wiiEl be focmd in Frofeeaor Hume 
Brown's "Early TnmUeni in Sa)t3and" (22), 
fltnd only a few poonta need he notioed here. The y 

King, then eaigibteen yeara of age, agreed to be | 

judge, and aooording to the ohrooucler^ a throne 
waa erected for him in the field. Tneope weoe : 

aleo pavilions for the combatants, and lasts in ! 

acooraanoe with ihe rales of chxvaby. James { 

Dongias arriipiBd wl^ an immense foSJowing, said 
to amount to four or ^ve thousand men, but this 
is pirobably an exaggeration. "nie other two 
6ootamen were James Donolas of Loohleven and 
the Laiid of Hacket, while the oompandoiis of 
De LoXain were lus Tmde, Simon, of Mjontigny, 
and Hervi de Meriadci. The waoriors, who 
were in fall annour, fiercely engaged with lanoe, 
aze. and dagger, and foo^ht for aome time with 
sncn vifpar and determuiation that the Ein^ 
thoufiht it prudent to throw down his troncheon, 
whid^ was the signal to stop. Chevalier Gbat- 
ellain, who teUa the story, has no hesitation in 
saying that if the oombatants had not been separ- 
ated, the Soottdsh kni^ts would have had the 
worst of the contest, but t3ie Scottish chroniolers 
assign the palm to neither pexl^. Ibe Kvaa 
said they had all foufiht valiantl^r and well, and 
he wished they shonld be good friends, to whibb 
^d he feasted them sumptnonsly, and gave them 
handsome gifts. Among the aoectatojv of the 
contest was William, eighth Elarl oi TkfOflLam, 
who four yeeans later was daon by the Kmg's 
hand in Stirling Oastlle. The scene of this 
famous tournament was no doubt the Jnsl^ng 
Elats^now covered by the villas in Victoria Piaos 
and darendon Place. Bailie Bonald may be 
right in stating tlbat it is an error to suppose thaii 
touxnaments took place in the Valley bat, in alt 
probability, what w^tre caUed judicial combats 
came off there. This was a mo de of aettUi&g 

(22). P. 32. 
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daApotes izncleir the oild laws of Sootlaod, oaJled 
the tnal by baitle. We fiakl> tbe ciutam&ira of 
the burgih, Adam Legate and Bobeit Fonter, 
aMmg in their acooiniit for 1397-8, that they bad 
expended £4 12b for «n eodksoBre made at 8trr- 
HhiC f or a combat between Bur JanMs de Doualae 
of strabiok and Sir Bobert Mosley, an ESnglieh 
km-ght. a duel, by the way, which did nob oome 
off 723), a&d' also £6 13s id for the baBrrders pmt 
up for another event of the eame kind (24), and 
the fact that this expestditure wae made oat of 
the boroh dnee woalo fingteeat tha^ the scene of 
such fighta was within the oorgh bounds. 

Bart of the diowry of Mairie, Queen of James 
n., was the Castle of BtiTling, wdth Sheriffdom, 
ereat cnstoms and borgjh fermes, Anldpark, 
Little Banchie, Boplach. and Qaeenshalch, etc. 
(26), but she mnst nave resigned the Anild Park 
(before 1456. 

The eleventh Paoriliamenft of James U., heild in 
that year, fomid it neoessary to stobote and 
ordBiin that " m Hk paote of the realm f cr the 
King's Tesid)eiDO0j qnhaLr it happens ham to be> 
there be oertaine Lordishippes and Qastlles 
ansiexed to the Qrown perpetnallv to Tomaine," 
and if any of them were adaeoated' by the King, 
or any of his snocessors, saoh alienatdion was to 
be of no aJml. In what may be called the 
sdiedale of lardlshappes and casues appended to 
this enactmecnt appears the foiUowiog: — "Item, 
the Castile of Strevilsng, with all and sindarie 
the Kimge's kndes by and aboat it" (26). And 
we shaJl see that this statute agaiinsb the aliiena- 
tion of Crown* lands was re-einacted in later 
reigns. The year in which this Act was paaseiil 
is the first year for which we find any rervenne 
from the Sdng's Park aooonsited' for to the 
Exchequer. John Danoch, Bailae of the Kin^^r's 
lands in Stirling, credats himself with the sum 
of £6 13s 4d of the fermes cf the lands of Ald- 
perk, and adds that he has kept two yean' rente 
as part of a debt of £47 5s 7d dne to hdm by the 
Kinfi^. This d^ebt was (reduced m the same way 
m the following year, when Dalrroch notes tha^ 
the Aldpark was dear, aind that there was onily 
now due to him by the Kinf^ 12b 4d, bat in 1467 
he takes care to deduct this 12s 4d fn>m the 

(23). Ex. BoU», m., 436. 

ml Ibid, 696. 

[25). Iteg. Ma^. 8ig. 

26). Acts of the Parlaameat of Sootlaxkd. 
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jmx^9 rent d the Aldpyk, md deefaiw kiiimif 
iMikd in fidt (27). Wlwtber he chazoftd «dj 
InteraBi for tbe Joan to His Mftjttty does mi 



MfMar. DwRooh was ioooeedied a« Baiiie by Bir 
Toanam BqUt. Oboon of Qbagow, wbo, in hie 
ftcooQat for 1459 (28), takes credit for the rank 



of the AldpariE, aod after the dnih of tfie Km§ 
in 1460, it ie the Ohamberlaan to the Qoeea who 
dra/we the lent (29|, althoog^k, aooofdiog to the 
Aoofadnleok Ohronictte, the Q^nen mother wee not 
to iiMtromxt with the yomur Eiag'e profit, "hut 
afianeirlae wkb his fwomm.^ It is ahoot the 
time of her death that the royal •gMrdea at Star- 
ling first appears in' the ExGhequer RoUe. Mr 
Rooald does not cite his antbonty f<Mr sbatanip 
that the King's Knot and g^vdeos were pot in 
Older hy James 11. in 1463, and I have been no- 
ahle to find it. In 1463, however, there are 
entries of a fee of SOs azhd two chaldera of oat- 
meal paid to James WiJeoo, the King's gard«oer 
(30), and, of ooane, there nmsb hare been m 
oaatie igardeoi loog before this date, but that it 
was no ^raat «ffair may be inf ened from the 
fact that this James Wilson, ia addition to be^i^j 
gardener, was keeper of the giaaaiR^ and the 
meadow of Stiaiinj;, cleaner of the ditohes, ai^l 
a bit of a mason Moides. for in 1466 he rabniJt 
a waU of the Obstle which had been taken down 
(31). Hie acted as audener dorwn to 1476, and 
IS called in some ot the aoootnits, gazdener of 
fitiriing, and am ctfaen, gaifdiwwr m StMn^ 
Cfestle, and keeper of tbe garden of the Outle 
of atdining. The gaiden at that time does not 
appear to have been, an eadkm&d part of the 
loyal park, but lay immediately imder the GbsCle 
wall. Sometimes it is des(sribed as in, and 
sometosnes below, the Oastieu Ifae gieat ^prden 
was the work oz a later time. A £udty a the 
conditioQ of kt of the Ajdldpaik is mentioned in 
the Chambeiiain's Account for 1465, from wiooh 
it amears that ibid tenants, John Darzooh. and 
BaW Brady, had; sob-let the lands to others 
before the expiry^ of their own lease, chaxging 
the ^rasvam or inpoin^ payment without any 
seccmty on whidi dnstniiint cooid be made at the 
tflime the rente had to be lifted' (32). Ihe 

I. Ez. BoUs, Vr., 63, 241, 326, 415. 
(28). IWd, 641. 
(29). Exchequer Boills, VU. 
(30). Ibid. (31). Ibsd, p. 462. 
(32). Ibid, p. 346. 
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mm/am -wfaen tbe PAiic vas let (o Dimcaii 
SV)rneiB^ter asa 1480, aaaoantod to £6 (33). Mevk- 
while, tbe EiiDiff had maimed Hastepavet, dlMighter 
of the Kuiff ont Denmazk. and for Imt jointure 
0h» ar<eceiTed IXnme Oaatle aood) the PaHaoe cf 
LiiDilHbgow, aDd in the cFvent of her aorrivuig 
her boflibaDid, ooEe-thntd of the voyaiL raveaiaes 
(34). Ten yean latter she had aJao the ooatodj 
of dtirJiiig Obatile, aiid the royal park waa 2ike- 
-vriae in her handa (35), aa the rente are not xe- 
tnwoed m the Kh^e noM after 1479. The 
Qneaa died in tibe Gaatle ooi 14th Jvlj, 1486» 
and waa biuied in OunboskeDneth Abbey, where 
two yeaona laiter tihe murdered Kmg waa aJao 
interred. Stirling Oaatfle ia iodebted to Jamea 
nL 'for <Lta ipeat FBrliament HaU, and ii vnm 
bm elevari^opk of tbe Obaipel Boyad to a Oolilege, 
and the amneaBtaon of the rovenoea of Obflidin^ 
bam Pnnry £or ita maintenance, that banded 
together the Hnmee and the Hepibtsne, andothero 
of the nobiHty who roae in rebeUion aigariiBt the 
Einfl, audi led the army whiob defeased the 
royaiiate ai tbe BaittHe of fiaioobLehaam on 11th 
Jnne, 1488. IVxkL of ardiiteotiare and mnsio— a 
Datron of the fine arte, or dilettante, in the 
fangna^a ocf onr day— the Ean^hadliitUekyve for 
the obMe and no taeto for hortaonltnire, and dar- 
ing hijv red's;!]! there ia noithinff of intereat on 
reoovd' lelattaTe to the Park of Sfairidng or the 
toyal gudaii!. 

It 18 to hia aon and eno o eaaor, Jamea IV., thaib 
credit mnat be ^^en for the f ormatiiGn of the 
preat geurden adjoining the Kin^a Park. Tttiie 
la a mntter of aome importanoe. ae it hae to do 
with the oonoQB atmabore called' the Eing^a 
Knot, and I may be ezooaed for ^pAo^ aomewhat 
ioto detoiia. In the acoonnt of 3hr Jamea Schaw 
Off Sanchie, Chamberlain of the KiiDg^a landa in 
Sfciiian^BDire, for the year 1488, theze ia a lea 
of 20b to the ^ardiener of the garden' in ftiirffffig 
OaMe, being lua wafpes for two years in additioB 
to hie alkywanoa oi oatmeaH In 1490 he reoeiTea 
an eqnad aam for repaizinv the garden bekw tbe 
Cbetiiej by order of the King and* tbe Lorde of 
Cboncil, a payment whldh ia repeated tbe ic^kfw- 
log year, Bsoa alao in 1494 (36). Tbe gardeoer 



j»j. ma p. 



Hume Brorwn'e Hiatoiy of SooUand, toI. 

50. 

Ex. BoIIb, IX., 601. 



(36). Ex. Bolla X.,'2, 108, 194, 264. 
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in ih» iMi-mentioiMd jmt mm « vneat, Bkotbar 
Ax<iabM Himiltoo, and it wm aSboat ibi« 4aina 
the new fcmtdegk mm formed, wlieUier •■ ma. ex- 
teneioo ck Um old gwden down to tibe leviel 
grooaid, or <m «n aitaretf new site, ie not qaite 
clear. OMaiiiiT, both ntrdeiiff are eaad to be 
ODder the OMtie waU, woioh 0aeniB to haeve van 
^rnqmiUs the ohnrahjrard to ihe point -wbeme the 
Kin^e Drke mned it, at the weet eed oC the 
Town Wall. My own idea ia thai the odd gardep 
waa the fonr-aora field cadled the Hadnisg, with 
the Park QUI cr Hendi: Brae, afod the new gtf- 
den waa the gnwnd lying imxnedaately to ii» 
aooth of it, m other worn, the Kia^B EnaL 
An exMbrr in the Ezohegoer BoIIb (77) funoaahea 
aome Taiaahle infarmataan on this point. The 
acooimt rendered by &&r Patdck Himne of PoA- 
warfch, CShazttberlain of fitirJinlgBmre for the two 
yeai» from 7th: July, 1497, to 7th J«ly, 1499, 
oontainn a fee of eiig^ bolJa of oatmeal paid to 
the Laird of Landy, captain of the Cmle of 
8t(U'lin^, for keeping the ward of atarUng eoA 
f enoing dt (itmctura fovearwn) when the King'a 
wanl fwardam dominus rex) was oonvefied 
(tnutavit) anto Ha ^avden by o rder of the Oomp- 
trodler, in the year 1493. what was the kmon 
wapd? In feddal tsmes, to e^ery royal came 
theie wae attached a Ward, wheie in the time 
of DaTid I. the grant loyal moota were held, 
aniJ af terwarda the Sheriff OomrtB and weapon- 
achawa, or army driilla, where every vaesal in 
the ahke was bound to appear "wefl bodin in 
feir of weir,*' to abow he waa leadT when called 
on to f oEow the EjDff to haiUle. The mound in 
the King*8 Ward, ^mich ia oevtaonly artifiGial, 
may have been in pie-medtBBYaA times n 
sepulidunal mound, or a primitive fortification, 
with palosadea on the top, oaHed a motte, aoa 
alterwBode e mote, or moot, for the adnuiustra- 
tion of jnstioe axyd comnnmal meetings. Nor 
are the Arthmian llegende to be regarded as 
entirely destitate of fonndation. That the 
moond in the Ein^a Wai^ waa in exiatenoe in 
the time of the great Pendragon m not 
impoaaihie ; it waa jtist one of those earthwcricfl 
which leligaone sentiment or aaaoctaition with 
some important erent woiold tend to preserve 
f itom destinotion. Nor need it be disputed' that 
in the age of ohiTaliy, when ita orjgwl porpoaa 
waa forgotten, the ancient moonJ became the 

(37). Vol. XL, p. 144. 
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Bound TaUe lor the coterfaaivmfTUt oK^b&gnftmt 
kai>ght« -wlho •took pBUPt in jaiwt or toocnui'meni, 
but €baB -was kng t)«foi« t£e red^ o^ Jamea I., 
to -wbom Dr Bos^, iq has " Socaal life m Bcdt- 
laod" (38), attriboteB the oonfttraotion of the 
Bonndi TaibJe on ihe model ci similair tabllee ait 
Wuwbor and: K-eiailwoiitli. It ia Wiinchaster. by 
tihe "way, whidi po apooae e ihe table eadd to oate 
beeoft nuidto by MieirJdn, tfae magiciHtt, for Uther, 
the pendragoib, Artlinir'a father. Mkhael 
Draytoo, i& ESisabethao poet, says n hd» 
"PkayJoJbiooi":— 

"And for i^raat Aitfbmr^a rnat, her Wincbeater 



Whdbe old roond taUe yet ahe -vnanteth to be 
ben* 

We Icnow from Baaibour that the "TabdU 
Boande " in onr King'a Fairk wato <iia eriateooe bd 
the time of Boberi the Bnice, nearly a cenltaiy 
before King Jamea ibe^Bin baa reagin, and there 
10 nothing on leoord to ehow toat the laiMer 
ezeontedi any- work of the kind at 8tiriiiDie. By 
the time of nia giandaoa, Jamea III., the Hound 
Tablle wae cbeaei^ed. and in 1488 the Eizcheqner 
Bolle ahow that the Kuuz^a Wand -wae, atonff 
with the meadow in the rark, under a orop ot 
hay. The -variooa and oonflictdng theories reaaird^ 
tn^ ike King'a Knot bef one it beoame part of the 
royal igard^enfi oan, I thdnk, be Teooneiifikl if we 
regavd it first, in remote timee, aa a moond 
thfown up by the albori^pinaJ inhaibitante of the 
dMrict for defensive, aepokhral, or leti^Ekms 
poFpoaes ; then aa a mote lor nationad aaaeoKiUea 
ana jodidal prooeediinfla ; and af terwande, imdiBr 
the rondal ^yatem, aa fanning part of the Oaatle 
Ward, where the King xev^iewea his vaaaal tcoopa 
and the Offioera of State beSd their Bead Oomrte, 
and where the mdJdtairy paaftimes and entertedn- 
ments aoBOoiateil with Kiniff Arthnr'a Bouvd 
l\Eible took piaoe. There ie, 1 think, Dothiag ao 
wildly improbabde in this ejttempt to aoooont for 
the origin of the mound, and to trace the variona 
Bka^BB of ita eziatenoe, aa to prevent anyone 
aoqnaAnied wnith the early hietory of 9ootiand 
from aoceptizif; it in the ahaenoe of any better 
theory, and it ia homhly anbmitted to your 
judigment. 

Ab we have aeen, it waa in the year 1493 that 
the KingVi Ward waa converted into a garden, 



(38). Vol. II., p. 292. 
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and it to hcnoeforwtfd we teatA io id flie ex- 
obequer Bolii «• the siew f^anien, or tiw graoik 
gwden, voder tbe Ctetle iraQ. A eomewiiat 
oooioaiiig Teferanoe to the^e gwdeoe le oomtajned 
ii> ibe ike Dr Dkkeoti'a Prefeoe to tbe finrt 
^rakunto of die Jjord Hig|b IVeaflanr'a Aoocrante 
(30). He «7e:— *'At Ibe eame time (1486-7) « 
new ganko — epp ft wniUy • kiftcbeo gasden or 
'yard^ and an orxSbanl -waa Mng formed at Star- 
fang, fftobMy tn the TriHey on the aouth aide 
of the QMtte xod:. Anoilier ^pdes bnd been 
formed a aboK time before, tbe aftaataon of irtiicb 
ia indkated by a payment entered m tbe 
Bacbaquer Bolb to tbe Laird of Landir for tbe 
kec^MOg of the Wwvi of SMine Osatle, ^whtcb 
the Kng bad tnnied into hia gwden. The for- 
mataoD of the mnt garden afipeBKa to batvie been 
canaod' on lawier tbe dtvection of Dean Mathew 
Tbket of Oniroaa, to ivbom fr e wi en i fMymeota 
are made for tbe yard bifumg, ** tbe mouc that 
caatia the oazden in Stoning " being perbana 
Mar OaokhrolL, tvfao, m the Ezdieqinr BoUe 
abow, bad a abare in the -work." The idea thaut 
tbeoe -waa a TO|yBl garden in the VaUey ie moat 
improbable, beoaaae tfaui wae faurah property, and 
oonid not bwa been appropri a ied for aocb a por- 
poae ivnthcnt some eqni^alent being givien to the 
town, of 'wlhacb there ia no raoord-, ivfatte tbe 
Valley remaina ia the borah'a poaeeaaiopb The 
yard, or orcbyard, foor the latter word doea nob 
neoeBHUJly mean gromd pJanted* with fniH 
treea, waa no donbt tise weet part of the Kin^a 
Weird, wbiob waa to be kept for fznii and 
Tweltablee for the royal honaehold. 

There ia reaaon to believie that tbe formation 
of the new gjardeo waa nait of a greait eoheme 
of the Khi^wbadh indtided the bcaidin^ of a 
new booae m the Cbrtle, ahd the aoqnieataon of 
tbe Gowao HiUa from tbe bi^gh aa an adjoMt 
to it. Thia ia indicated by the pa^menta made 
in 1486 to the maater maaon '' in etba of bia oon- 
daoion (or oootract) of biggin of the King^a 
booee " (40), lb maaron of work, ai^ to "varione 
traideamen and qoairymen. Ibe glaoa windowa 
were pot in by the Tiaefiil and han^ Dean 
Matbew, who reoeivee a payment for tbe ''gjbaain 
wark** aboat tbe aame time aa he waa pud for 
hda work in the orohaird (41). The layuog onb 
and pibmtiiig of th e new gaaden extended over 

(30). P. ocixvi. 

(40). Ibid, p. 277. (41). Md, p. 370. 
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81 ooomdarMe time. We finbi tiie iroark going 
r OD for TeaiiB, aknug; with the ntm boiMia^ in 

,r the Gkietike, ivtiidh, by the "way, doclnded in achtt- 

9 tioni to a hoose near the " Kyrk," -wbanover that 

k.' waA flttintod, the to-'weng at the ^teivay v/KtsJlj 

aitiriibiited' to JaxnaB m. Dr DiGlBSon'a aappoeii- 
i tion that the new wotk wss the beginning of 

I the Pnlaos w not sopported i)y the Toicune of 

the aooonntB pnhliBbea after 4^ one he edited. 
In 1501, Mr David Tut, pjrovmt of the new 
ooiUege an the CWie of Stirling— 4haa wae the 
ooUefffate CSiapeH Bkvysi'— (NoeiYeB a omn of 2Qla, 
in adJitJcai to a chafder of oatmeal, for the re- 
pair of the gardoft below the Ctmte (42). It 
may be preaomed' that these payment^ to kamed 
men were for eervioee of a adentific natnne, 
either Telating to tftie ipaooHtnoal dmaion of the 
\mel mmndL whooh ia atill -viaible, and the 
terracng of the aiMient moond with waOw op to 
theamnmitat* the eartand weataadea, or to the 
ptan ting of tbe gaxden, or move pcobahJy to both. 
Wbvt was actoBlly done for the oirden ia beat 
thowir by tbe following entries in ttie Land* Higli 
Trea0iMr*iB Aooomta •■"- 

1600. 

ItemL to the ouvlynBir of Ekxme thai 
wodbi hem to tbe Koig to tnm to 
StnyeUn to tbe yiirding thair, - ij a. 

Item, in Perth, to tne gavdynair in 
ooone, for OBare tarada to aend to 
Striwifn, - - - - vj 8. 

Item, the pennlt day of Febraar, giffin 
for iz nonr of oaruige fia Pertn to 
Enrivelin with treia to set, - - zzvij a. 

1601. 

Item, be the King's oommand, to the 
man thai aet tbe wyne trade in 
Strivelin, ..... ziiija. 

Item, giffin to the Erencih gaofdenar 
paaaand to Lrewixi for wyne treda, 
and to gar oary the aamyn, - - zxvii] a. 

Item, to the Frandi man thai aei the 
wyne tMia in Strivelin be tbe 
King's command, ... ziiija. 

Item, iz day of Febmar, giffin for 
tboRLie to the he^og^ of the new 
ganding of Storhrelin, - - - zza. 

(42). Ibid, 314. 
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Item, the xix day of Febniar, for iiijc 

tbomis to set in Stdvelin, - - xxjs. 
Item, the aext day of (Maroh, for sedis 

to saw in the inttdmf in StriTieliin, v] •. 
Item, the zvij oaj of Jiaouar, to 

PbUpson of the Ghmoogait, for zvj 

pere treiA MOt to StciTelin to aet, il •. 
Item, for cttfyiag of tlie flamyn, ig«l for 

hay to bed the treos -with, -v&ijd. 

Item, to Qeorge Qatmhel, gardeiiir of 

Stni-velisij to by saxicfaie aod to set 

them, iii J Fraoch croiini« ; somma, 1 vj e. 

In the same aoooimt mentioii 90 made of a 

great many other trees seost to Btiriing, bat these 

were evidently cut trees aa Umber for tike King*a 

new hocBe in the Oastle. 

1604. 

Item, to Dande Doule to ger oary fmit 

Iveis forth of the Ken of Ooory to 

9triT<din, . - vj H. zsijs iiij di 

Item, the zj day of Jamoar, in Pecth, 

fliffin to the Piovost of lAetlbvein to 

fee ix hon to StTiveHiL with Irait 

tneis, dlk hom, tb ; aamma, - - liv a. 
Item, the zij day of Jwoar, to Dande 

Doak for hon to SUivelin, aaod 

for hiB ezpena^ - - - il s. 

Item, to the sawans of the paiii in the 

ortsched, 01 davoksKrer, - - zuij s. 
Item, to Qeorge Oaanpeli, gaidenir in 

Stiivelin to by treia to the Kiqg^a 

oommand, ..... xrviijs. 
Item, the xxvij day of Jaanar, fCr 

uptakinf^ of c«rtan« tras in Hohbe 

Mnnoaangr sal canying of them to 

StviveUn, ..... zMije. 
Item, payit to the maater ooke for 

dirven aeidis aawin in the gardan^ 

in StriveJin, - - - - xvij e. x d. ^ 

Item, to Schir Hairy Wod. in. psaxt of 

nvjfin^iit of the paki <n fpraog m 

otdnLTditt, vj rVttoch ixwnm; 

snmma, - - - - iiij li. iiij s. 

Item-, to the Kane's oommand, to 

George OampbSl, ^paopd^enir, in 

StrivetiiD, to roe men to kuaboiir in 

the yavd', - * - - - Itjs. 
Item, the xj day of Febroar, to Dene 

Matho Taket, monk of Oalros, for 

xyc plowme treis to the gandiaig of 

StriTeJiin', ..... xzvo. 
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Itent, tbe zix day of Fabtoar, to 
Qeoori^ Gbmpbett, OBKlfHier of 
ENri^ilin, be Uw mo^e ooimnand, 
to bgr tras to Bfcrrvieiiiii, Tj U. z t. 

Item, to Geom QiTfH)lwU, gardiner kk 
6tiiv«3siD, tor gmiliiDg St it» BitaM 
0tfdi^g in BtnTedsSy ... Hjs. 

Hm aoGKMmt« al09 iriiow thai tlMm ^Rfove Hah 
panda in tba giftkeD, and dai awana aa iraU tm 
peaoodDB -wwb ol)taaned for at. lb ApnS, 1£03, 
the 9Bdrd«iiflr gaoe i Tad 42a for wtMxm "aae pair 
of tratta in the jpttnl,*' hai in the foSomiff yeaor 
he 'waa otderea to "Jbijp the bow batfia in 
Btriyeiin rivth of the fttrateip, faewJc the atahtey" 
pud reoeived 56a for doug ao. TUa -warn the 
ongiD of the Ddti Fteic, die Kiuig'a Strtto, aa 
I haiw had pnevj ow oooaaion to ahow, being tbeo 
aitoKted ai the aooth-weat oonier of thia park 
in a amall detached past of tfia bmgh. 



BAINFALL IN BTIBLIKG8HIBE, 1906. 

(Bt GHABL18 BtIRLIHO.) 

The nttoiail datiag 1906 -waa, with few eaoep- 
twoB, ooofiiderahly greater then the averaige and 
the pirevioQa year. 

Arail was the dmieat month., one tftatoon reoord- 
ing leaa then three-cmarben of an jncb. 

A pariod of dircnigbt waa expeiieaoed from the 



modirae of April to the beginaing of Mar, 
followed by contumoaa rain for the reat of the 
latter month, maJdng it one of the wettcet Maya 
on Tooord. 

October waa aiao very wet, beioff lolbwed by 
a November of leaa rain than nmual. 

The general aapeob of the year was cold and 
gkwmy, with many and aoidden chang o e p retty 
general nan, and flniahing with h»yy anow- 
storma. 

The death of Mr Jamea Stiriing of Garden, 
who had for many yeara aaaiated in the compila- 
tion of thaa report, ia recorded with the greateat 
lemt. 

The compdler wiahea to record hia g^titode to 
the many gentlemen who have aasiated him by 
aendnng thnr greatfy-vaJned reoorde. 
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